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MY FIRST BOOK 


yy s THERE IS ONLY ONE MAN in charge of a steamer, 
J-\ so there is but one man in charge of a newspaper, 
L- JLand he is the Editor. My Chief taught me this on an 
Indian journal, and he further explained that an older 
was an order, to be obeyed at a run, not a walk, ind 
that any notion or notions as to the fitness or unfit less 
of any particular kind of work for the young lad 
better be held over till the last page was locked u] > to 
press. He was breaking me into harness, and I owe ] dm 
a deep debt of gratitude, which I did not discharg ; at 
the time. The path of \ irtue was very steep, whe eas 
the writing of verses .dlowed a certain play to the 
mind, and, unlike the fiUing-in of reading-matter, 
could be done as the spirit served. Now a sub-editi t is 
not hired to write verses. He is paid to sub-edit. At the 
time, this discovery shocked me greatly; but, some 
years later, when for a few weeks I came to be an 
editor-in-charge, Providence dealt me for my sub¬ 
ordinate one saturated with Elia. He wrote very pretty, 
Lamb-like essays, but he wrote them when he should 
have been sub-editing. Then I saw a little what my 
Chief must have suffered on my account. There is a 
moral here for the ambitious and aspiring who are 


oppressed by their superiors. 

This is a digression, as all my verses were digressions 
from office work. They came without invitation, un- 
manneredly, in the nature of things; but they had to 
come, and the writing out of them kept me healthy 
and amused. To the best of my remembrance, no one 
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then discovered their grievous cynicism, or their pessi¬ 
mistic tendency, and I was far too busy, and too happy, 
to take thought about these things. 

So they arrived merrily, being bom out of the Hfe 
about me, and they were very bad indeed; but the joy 
of doing them was pay a thousand times their worth. 
Some, of course, came and ran away again, and the 
dear sorrow of going in search of these (out of office 
hours) and catching them, was almost better than 
writing them clear. Bad as they were, I burned twice 
as many as were pubUshed, and of die survivors at 
least two-thirds were cut down at the last moment. 
Nothing can be wholly beautiful Aat is not J^sef^ 
and theirefore my verses were made to ease off the 
perpetual strife between the manager extending 
his advertisements, and my Chief fighting for his 
reading-matter. They were bom to be sacrificed. 
Rukn-Din, the foreman of our side, approved of 
them immensely, for he was a MusUm of culture. He 
would say: ‘Your potery very good, sir; just coming 
proper length to-day. You giving more soon? One- 
third column just proper. Always can take on third 
page.’ 

Mahmoud, who set them up, had an unpleasant way 
of referring to a new lyric as 'Ek aur chiz '—‘one more 
thing’—which I never liked. The job side, too, were 
unsympathetic, because I used to raid into their type 
for private proofs with Old EngUsh and Gothic head¬ 
lines. Even a Hindu does not like to find the serifs of 
his f’s cut away to make long s’s. 

And in this manner, week by week, my verses came 
to be printed in the paper. I was in very good com- 
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pany, for there is always an undercurrent of song, a 
little bitter for the most part, running through the 
Indian papers. The bulk of it is much better than mine, 
being more graceful, and is done by those less than Sir 
Alfred Lyall—to whom I would apologise for men¬ 
tioning his name in this gallery—‘Pel^,’ ‘Latakia,’ 
‘Cigarette,’ ‘O,’ ‘T.W.,’ ‘Foresight,’and others, whose 
names came up with the stars out of the Indian O :ean 
going eastward. 

Sometimes a man in Bangalore would be mov< d to 
song, and a man on die Bombay side would an wer 
him, and a man in Bengal would echo back, till a* last 
we would all be crow ing together, like cocks h fore 
daybreak, when it is too dark to see your fellow. And, 
occasionally, some unhappy Chaaszee, away ir the 
China Ports, would lift up his voice among the tea- 
chests, and the queer-smelling yellow papers of’ the 
Far East brought us his sorrows. The newspaper files 
showed that, forty years ago, the men sang of just the 
same subjects as we did—of heat, loneliness, love, lack 
of promotion, poverty, sport, and war. Further back 
still, at the end of the eighteenth century, Hickey’s 
Bengal Gazette, a very wicked Htde sheet in Calcutta, 
pubhshed the songs of the young factors, ensigns, and 
writers to the East India Company. They, too, wrote 
of the same things, but in those days men were strong 
enough to buy a bullock’s heart for dinner, cook it 
with their own hands because they could not afford a 
servant, and make a rhymed jest of all the squalor and 
poverty. Lives were not worth two monsoons’ pur¬ 
chase, and perhaps a knowledge of this a htde coloured 
the rhymes when they sang:— 
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‘In a very short time you’re released from all cares— 
If the Padre’s asleep, Mr. Oldham reads prayers!’ 

The note of physical discomfort that runs through so 
much Anglo-Indian poetry had been struck then. You 
will find it most fully suggested in ‘The Long, Long 
Indian Day,’ a comparatively modem affair; but there 
is a set of verses called ‘Scanty Ninety-five,’ dated 
about Warren Hastings’s time, which gives a lively 
idea of what our seniors in the service had to put up 
with. One of the most interesting poems I ever found 
was written at Meerut, three or four days before the 
Mutiny broke out there. The author complained that 
he could not get his clothes washed nicely that week, 
and was very facetious over his worries! 

My verses had the good fortune to last a little longer 
than some others, which were more true to facts, and 
certainly better workmanship. Men in the Army and 
the Civil Service and the Railway wrote to me saying 
that the rhymes might be made into a book. Some of 
them had been sung to the banjoes round camp-fires, 
and some had run as far down coast as Rangoon and 
Moulmein, and up to Mandalay. A real book was out 
of the question, but I knew that Rukn-Din and the 
office plant were at my disposal at a price, if I did not 
use the office time. Also, I had handled in the previous 
year a couple of small books, of which I was part 
owner, and had lost nothing. So there was built a sort 
of book, a lean oblong docket, wire-stitched, to imi¬ 
tate a D.O. Government envelope, printed on one side 
only, bound in brown paper, and secured with red 
tape. It was addressed to all Heads of Departments, and 
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all Government Officials, and among a pile of papers 
would have deceived a clerk of twenty years’ service. 
Of these ‘books’ we made some hundreds, and as there 
was no necessity for advertising, my pubUc being to 
my hand, I took reply-postcards, printed the news of 
the birth of the book on one side, the blank order- 
form on the other, and posted them up and dowji the 
Empire from Aden to Singapore and from Quet ta to 
Colombo. There was no trade discount, no reckc tiing 
twelves as thirteens, no commission, and no crec it of 
any kind whatever. The money came back in poo - but 
honest rupees, and was transferred from the publi iher, 
my left-hand pocket, direct to the author, my r ght- 
hand pocket. Every copy sold in a few weeks, an 1 the 
ratio of expenses to profits, as I remember it, has iince 
prevented my injuring my health by sympath.sing 
with pubhshers who talk of their risks and adve tise- 
ments. The down-country papers complained of the 
form of the thing. The wire-binding cut the pages, 
and the red tape tore the covers. This was not inten¬ 
tional, but Heaven helps those who help themselves. 
Consequendy, there arose a demand for a new edition, 
and this time I exchanged the pleasure of taking in 
money over the counter for that of seeing a real pub¬ 
lisher’s imprint on the title-page. More verses were 
taken out and put in, and some of that edition travelled 
as far as Hong Kong on the map, and each edition 
grew a little fatter, and, at last, the book came to 
London with a gilt top and a stiff back, and was adver¬ 
tised in a publisher’s poetry department. 

But I loved it best when it was a litde brown baby, 
with a pink string round its stomach; a child’s child. 
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ignorant that it was afflicted with all the most modem 
ailments; and before people had learned beyond doubt 
how its author lay awake of nights in India, plotting 
and scheming to write something that should take 
with the English pubUc. 
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THE POTTED PRINCESS 


N ow THIS IS THE TRUE TALE that WaS told tO 
Punch and Judy his sister by their nurse, in the city 
of Bombay. They were playing in the veranda, 
waiting for their mother to come back from her 
evening drive. The big pink crane, who geneally 
Hved by himself at the bottom of the garden, bee luse 
he hated horses and carriages, was with them too, and 
their nurse, who was c-dled the ayah, was making him 
dance by throwing pieces of mud at him. Pink ci mes 
dance very prettily until they grow angry. Then they 
peck. 

This pink crane lost his temper, opened his v ings 
and clattered his beak, and the ayah had to sing a: ong 
which never fails to quiet all the cranes in Bomba y. It 
is a very old song, and it says:— 

Buggle baita nuddee kanara 
Toom-toom mushia kaye! 

Nuddee kinara kanta lugga 
Tullaka-tullaka ju jaye! 

That means: A crane sat by the river-bank, eating fish, 
toom-toom: and a thorn in the river-bank pricked him, 
and his life went away, tullaka-tullaka—droip by drop. 
The ayah and Punch and Judy always talked Hindu¬ 
stani because they understood it better than English. 

‘See now,’ said Punch, clapping his hands. ‘He 
knows, and he is ashamed. Tullaka-tullaka ju Jaye! Go 
away!’ 

* Tullaka-tullaka,’ said little Judy, who was five; and 
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the pink crane shut up his beak, and went down to the 
bottom of the garden to the coconut palms and the 
aloes and the red peppers. Punch followed, shouting 
*Tullaka~tullaka!* till the crane hopped over an aloe 
hedge and Punch got pricked by the spikes. Then he 
cried, because he was only seven, and because it was so 
hot that he was wearing only very few clothes and the 
aloes had pricked a great deal of him; and Judy cried 
too, because Punch was crying, and she knew that that 
meant something worth crying for. 

‘Ohoo!’ said Punch, looking at both his fat little legs 
together. ‘I am very badly pricked by the very bad 
aloe. Perhaps I shall die!’ 

‘Punch will die because he has been pricked by the 
very bad aloe; and then there will be only Judy,’ said 
Judy. 

‘No,’ said Punch very quickly, putting his legs 
down. ‘Then you will sit up to dinner alone. I will not 
die; but, ayah, 1 am very badly pricked. What is good 
for that?’ 

The ayah looked down for a minute, just to see that 
there were two tiny pink scratches on Punch’s legs. 
Then she looked out across the garden to the blue 
water of Bombay harbour, where the ships are, and 
said:— 

‘Once upon a time there was a Rajah.’ [‘Rajah’ in 
Hindustani means king, just as ‘Ranee’ means queen.] 

‘WiQ Punch die, ayah?* said Judy. She too had seen 
the pink scratches, and they seemed very dreadful to 
her. 

‘No,’ said Punch. ‘Ayah is telling a tale. Stop crying, 
Judy.’ 
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‘And the Rajah had a daughter/ said the ayah. 

‘It is a new tale/ said Punch. ‘The last Rajah had a 
son, and he was turned into a monkey. Hssh!’ 

The ayah put out her soft brown arm, picked Judy 
off the matting of the veranda, and tucked her into 
her lap. Punch sat cross-legged close by. 

‘That Rajah’s daughter was very beautiful,’ the ayah 
went on. 

‘How beautiful? More beautiful than Mamma?'iPhen 
I do not beheve this tale,’ said Pimch. 

‘She was a fairy Princess, Punch baba, and she was 
very beautiful indeed. And when she grew u| the 
Rajah her father said that she must marry the best 
Prince in all India.’ 

‘Where did all these things happen?’ said Punt h. 

‘In a big forest near Delhi. So it was told to me, said 
the ayah. 

‘Very good,’ said Pimch. ‘When I am big I will go 
to Delhi. Tell the tale, ayah.' 

‘Therefore the king made a talk with his magicians 
—^men with white beards who do jadoo [magic], and 
make snakes come out of baskets, and grow mangoes 
from Uttle stones, such as you. Punch, and you, Judy 
baba, have seen. But in those days they did much more 
wonderful things. They turned men into tigers and 
elephants. And the magicians counted the stars imder 
which the Princess was bom.’ 

‘I—^I do not understand this,’ said Judy, wriggling 
on the ayah's lap. Punch did not understand either, but 
he looked very wise. 

The ayah hugged her close. ‘How should a babe 
understand?’ she said very softly. ‘It is in this way. 
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When the stars are in one position when a child is bom, 
it means well. When they are in another position, it 
means, perhaps, that the child may be sick or ill- 
tempered, or she may have to travel very far away.’ 

*Must I travel far away?’ said Judy. 

‘No, no. There were only good little stars in the sky 
on the night that Judy baba was bom—little home¬ 
keeping stars that danced up and down, they were so 
pleased.’ 

‘And I——I? What did the stars do when I was 
bom?’ said Punch. 

‘There was a new star that night. I saw it. A great 
star with a fiery tail all across the sky. Punch will 
travel far.” 

‘That is true. I have been to Nasik in the railway- 
train. Never mind the Princess’s stars. What did the 
magic-men do?’ 

‘They consulted the stars, Uttle impatient, and they 
said that the Princess must be shut up in such a manner 
that only the very best of all the Princes in India could 
take her out. So they shut her up, when she was sixteen 
years old, in a big deep grain-jar of dried clay, with a 
cover of plaited grass.’ 

‘I have seen them in the Bombay market,’ said Judy. 
‘Was it of the very big kind?’ The ayah nodded, and 
Judy shivered, for her father had once held her up to 
look into the mouth of just such a grain-jar, and it was 
full of empty darkness. 

‘How did they feed her?’ said Punch. 

‘She was a fairy. Perhaps she did not want food,’ the 
ayah repUed. 

‘All people want food. This is not a true tale. I 
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shall go and beat the crane.’ Punch got up on his 
knees. 

‘No, no. I have forgotten. There was plenty of food 
—plantains, red and yellow ones, almond curd, boiled 
rice and peas, fowl stuffed with raisins and red peppers, 
and cakes fried in oil with coriander seeds, and sweet¬ 
meats of sugar and butter. Is that enough food? So the 
Princess was shut up in the grain-jar, and the Rj jah 
made a proclamation that whoever could take her Dut 
should marry her and should govern ten provinces, 
sitting upon an elephant with tusks of gold. That | re¬ 
clamation was made through all India.’ 

‘We did not hear it. Punch and I,’ said Judy. ‘Is d is a 
true tale, ayah?’ 

‘It was before Punch was bom. It was before ev ;n I 
was born; but so my mother told it to me. And lien 
the proclamation was made, there came to Delhi 
hundreds and thousands of Princes and Rajahs and g teat 
men. The grain-jar witli the cover of plaited grass was 
set in the middle of all, and the Rajah said he would 
allow to each man one year in which to make charms 
and leam great words that would open the grain-jar.’ 

‘I do not understand,’ said Judy again. She had been 
looking down the garden for her mother’s return, and 
had lost the thread of the tale. 

‘The jar was a magic one, and it was to be opened by 
magic,’ said Punch. ‘Go on, ayah; I imderstand.’ 

The ayah laughed a Uttle. ‘Yes, the Rajah’s magicians 
told all the Princes that it was a magic jar, and led them 
three times round it, muttering under their beards, and 
bade them come back in a year. So the Princes and the 
Subadars, and the Wazirs and the Maliks rode away 
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east and west and north and south, and consulted the 
magicians in their fathers’ Courts, and holy men in 
caves.’ 

‘Like the holy men I saw at Nasik on the mountain? 
They were all nungapunga [naked], but they showed 
me their Uttle Gods, and I burned stuff that smelt in 
a pot before them all, and they said I was a Hindu, 
and-’ Punch stopped, out of breath. 

‘Yes. Those were the men. Old men smeared with 
ashes and yellow paint did the Princes consult, and 
witches and dwarfs that Hve in caves, and wise tigers 
and talking horses and learned parrots. They told all 
these men and all these beasts of the Princess in the 
grain-jar; and the holy men and the wise beasts taught 
them charms and spells that were very strong magic 
indeed. Some of the Princes they advised to go out and 
kill giants and dragons, and cut off their heads. And 
some of the Princes stayed for a year with the holy 
men in forests, learning charms that would immedi¬ 
ately spht open great moimtains. There was no charm 
and no magic that these Princes and Subadars did not 
learn, for they knew that the Rajah’s magicians were 
very strong magicians, and therefore they needed very, 
very strong charms to open the grain-jar. So they did 
all these things that I have told, and also cut off the 
tails of the Utde devils that Hve on the sand of the great 
Desert in the north; and at last there were very few 
dragons and giants left, and poor people could plough 
without being bewitdied any more. 

‘Only there was one Prince that did not ride away 
with the others, for he had neither horse nor saddle nor 
any men to follow him. He was a Prince of low birth, 
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for his mother had married die son of a potter, and 
he was the son of his mother. So he sat down on the 
ground, and the litde boys of the city driving the catde 
to pasture threw mud at him.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Punch. ‘Mud is nice. Did they hit him?’ 

‘I am telling the tale of the Princess, and if there are 
so many questions, how can I finish before bedtime? 
He sat on the ground, and presendy his mother the 
Ranee, came by, gathering sticks to cook bread, and 
he told her of the Princess and the grain-jar. An<i she 
said: “Remember that a pot is a pot, and thou arr the 
son of a potter.’’ Then she went away with thost dry 
sticks, and the Potter-Prince waited till the end o?' the 
year. Then the Princes returned, as many of the n as 
were left over from the fights that they had foi ght. 
They brought with them the terrible cut-off heads of 
the giants and the dragons, so that people fell d 3wn 
with fright; and the tails of all the htde devils, bimch 
by bunch, tied up with string; and the feathers of 
magic birds; and their holy men and dwarfs and talk¬ 
ing beasts came with them. And there were bullock- 
carts full of the locked books of magic incantations 
and spells. The Rajah appointed a day, and his magi¬ 
cians came, and the grain-jar was set in the middle 
of all, and the Princes began according to their birth 
and the age of their famiUes to open the grain-jar by 
means of their charm-work. There were very many 
Princes, and the charms were very strong, so that, as 
they performed the ceremonies, the hghtning ran about 
the ground as a broken egg runs over the cook-house 
floor, and it was thick, dark night, and the people 
heard the voices of devils and djinns and talking tigers. 
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and saw them running to and fro about the grain-jar 
till the ground shook. But, none the less, the grain-jar 
did not open. And the next day the ground was spHt 
up as a log of wood is spUt, and great rivers flowed up 
and down the plain, and magic armies with banners 
walked in circles—so great was the strength of the 
charms! Snakes, too, crawled round the grain-jar and 
hissed, but none the less the jar did not open. When 
morning came the holes in the ground had closed up, 
and the rivers were gone away, and there was only the 
plain. And that was because it was all magic charm- 
work, which cannot last.’ 

‘Aha,’ said Punch, drawing a deep breath. ‘I am glad 
of that. It was only magic, Judy. Tell the tale, ayah* 

‘At the very last, when they were all wearied out, 
and the holy men began to bite their nails with vexa¬ 
tion, and the Rajah’s magicians laughed, the Potter- 
Prince came into the plain alone, without even one 
httle talking beast or wise bird, and all the people 
made jokes at him. But he walked to the grain-jar and 
cried: “A pot is a pot, and I am the son of a potter!” 
And he put his two hands upon the grain-jar’s cover, 
and he Hfted it up, and the Princess came out! Then the 
people said, “This is very great magic indeed”; and 
they began to chase the talking beasts and the holy men 
up and down, meaning to kill them. But the Rajah’s 
magicians said: “This is no magic jar at all, for we did 
not put any charm upon the jar. It was a common 
grain-jar, and it is a common grain-jar, such as they 
buy in the bazar; and a child might have lifted the 
cover a year ago, or on any day since that day. You are 
too wise, O Princes and Subadars, who rely on holy 
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men and the heads of dead giants and devils’ tads, but 
do not work with your own hands! You are too cun¬ 
ning! There was no magic, and now one man has 
taken it all away from you because he was not 
afraid. Go home, Princes, or, if you will, stay to see 
the wedding. But remember that a pot is a pot.” ’ 

There was a long silence at the end of the tale. 

‘But the charms were very strong,’ said Piinch 
doubtfully. 

‘They were only words, and how could they t< uch 
the pot? Could words turn you into a tiger, Ptnch 
haba?* 

‘No. I am Punch.’ 

‘Evenso,’said the ayah. ‘If the pot had been charmed, 
a charm would have opened it. But it was a comr ion, 
bazar pot. What did it know of charms? It op ned 
to a hand on the cover.’ 

‘Oh I’ said Punch; and then he began to laugh, and 
Judy followed his example. ‘Now I quite understand. 
I will tell it to Mamma.’ 

When Mamma came back from her drive, the chil¬ 
dren told her the tale twice over, wliile she was dress¬ 
ing for dinner; but as they began in the middle and 
put the beginning first, and then began at the end and 
put the middle last, she became a httle confused. 

‘Never mind,’ said Punch. ‘I will show.’ And he 
reached up to the table for the big eau-de-cologne 
botde that he was stricdy forbidden to touch, and 
pulled out the stopper, and upset half the scent down 
the front of his dress, shouting, ‘A pot is a pot, and I 
am the son of a potter I’ 
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M ost people only know monkeys and their man¬ 
ners and customs from the other side of a cage: 
which is much the same thing as if you put a 
horse into an attic with sloping roofs, and then tried 
to imagine how he would look in a meadow. 

Once upon a time I lived in a monkey country, at 
Simla among the Himalayas, in a house built out upon 
the side of a moimtain that was full of monkeys.' There 
were two kinds of them: the big silver-grey mofikeys 
about three feet high, with white beards—people 
called them langurs,-- and the little greeny-lrown 
organ-grinder monkeys. We never saw much >f the 
big fellows. They kept to the tops of the tall pint s, and 
jumped from one tree to another without seem ng to 
care how they landed or where. But the litdi; ones 
frolicked from early morning to twilight in out front 
garden and the back garden and on the tin roof and 
round all the verandas. They came with their wives 
and their children—tiny brown puff-balls with their 
hair parted exactly in the middle, so young that they 
tried to pick up things with their mouths instead of 
with their hands, and tumbled over on their heads; 
and they used to pick the flowers in the drive, and 
leave their babies for punishment on the top of a fence, 
and sUde up and down the pine-trees, and make the 
most awful faces they could, just to show that they did 
not care for people. We watched them fight and play 
and nurse their children and swing at the end of the 
long elastic branches, and chase each other down the 
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almost perpendicular hillside, till we came to know 
diem and give diem names. They were fed once or 
twice a day—some of them grew so tame that they 
would come into die veranda and eat from our 
knees; but they always kept one anxious eye on the 
open air behind them. 

Monkeys are sacred beasts in most parts of India, in 
Simla especially; but our friends knew that monkeys 
are sometimes caught by men and trained to ride on 
goats and to beat tambourines—things no self-respect¬ 
ing monkey would dream of doing. Once a troop of 
trained monkeys came and performed in the garden, 
and the wild monkeys sat about on the trees and said 
the worst things that they could think of, and the 
trained monkeys in their blue and red petticoats looked 
at them sorrowfully. When the performance was 
ended, all our friends ran away, and I suppose they 
talked it over that night, for they were very cautious, 
not to say rude, next morning, and the babies were 
put at the topmost tops of the pine-trees when the 
fathers and mothers came down to be fed. 

The tamest of our monkeys (we called them ours 
because they would fight any of the tribe or family 
that came into the garden) was a httle fellow who had 
once been civilised. He still wore a leather collar roimd 
his neck, which is a most tmusual place for a monkey 
collar to be. Generally it is put roimd the waist. We 
called him ‘Collar-Wallah’ [the collar-man], and he 
would eat biscuit from my sister’s hand, opening her 
fingers one by one. The monkeys were our great de- 
hght, and we made them show off before callers, and 
drew pictures of them, and chased them out of our 
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rooms, and saw as much of their ways as they chose 
to show. We never understood when diey went to 
bed, but we heard them mewing like cats up in the 
trees; and late at night, coming home from a dinner, 
the flash of our lanterns would disturb a nest of them 
in the darkness. Then diere would be yells and screeches 
and cries of, ‘What did you push me out of bed for?’ 
‘I didn’t!’ ‘You did!’ ‘You’re anodier!’ ‘Take rhat!’ 
and a monkey would come crashing througli the 
branches, and sit at the bottom of the tree and s.iout, 
‘Smarty!’ till he was tired. 

One day I found Collar-Wallah bounding o at of 
my window with my hair-brushes. He left them m the 
crotch of a tree, and the next time I had a fair chmee I 
threw a pine-cone at h im, and knocked him off th e end 
of the fence where he was himting for fleas. C )llar- 
Wallah put his head through the pickets, show id all 
his teeth, and called me every ugly name in the non- 
key language and went up the hillside. Next morning 
I saw him hanging head-downwards from the gutter 
above my window, feeling into the rooms with his 
arms for something to carry away. That time I did not 
throw a pine-cone, but put some mustard into a piece 
of bread and let him eat it. When it began to bum, he 
danced with rage, and that night, just before he went 
to bed, he pushed my looking-glass over with his feet, 
breaking it into splinters. Kadir Baksh, my servant, 
said gravely as he picked up the pieces: ‘That monkey 
is angry with you. Sahib.’ 

I laughed and said I did not care, because I was going 
away in a day or two for a march, and Kadir Baksh 
grinned. Marching is more like setting out in search of 
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, adventures, as die knights used to do, than anything 
else; and whenever I got a chance I used to go on a 
march. The way to do it is diis way. You take your 
horse and groom and servant, and two or three men 
to carry provisions, and go out for a week or a fort¬ 
night, just for the sake of walking and riding and see¬ 
ing. There is no country in all the world as beautiful as 
the Himalayas, and my march was going to lead me 
through the loveHest of the mountains. So I took my 
horse (her real name was Dorothea Darbishoff, be¬ 
cause she had come into India from Russia, but she 
was called Dolly Bobs for short, because she shied). 
And I took her groom, a one-eyed man named Dun- 
nee, and Kadir Baksh took his umbrella and the litde 
bundle of things he wanted, and commanded a detach¬ 
ment of two coohes with baskets full of tinned things 
to eat slung over their shoulders on bamboo poles, and 
httle Vixen, my fox-terrier (who always hoped to 
catch a monkey some day and never did), took com¬ 
mand of us all, and we started off along the road that 
leads to Tibet. There is no other road worth men¬ 
tioning in that part of the world, and the only way of 
missing it is by stepping off its edge and rolling a few 
thousand feet into the valley. In front of us there was 
nothing but the line of the Himalaya snows, that 
always looks just the same, however near you may 
get to it. Sometimes we could see the road curling 
round a hillside eight or ten miles ahead, or dipping 
into a valley two or three thousand feet below. Some¬ 
times we went through forests, where every tree was 
htmg with ferns from top to bottom, and where the 
violets and the lilies of the valley grew as thick as grass. 
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Sometimes we had to climb over die naked shoulder 
of a shaven hill where the sun blistered the backs of 
ournecks, and sometimes we wound along under a cliff 
of sohd black rock, all wrapt in mist and cloud, with 
a thunderstorm roaring in the valley beneath us. At 
midday we stopped to eat by the roadside, and at night 
we rested in the bare houses, with nothing in them ex¬ 
cept a chair and a bedstead, which are put up for fie ac¬ 
commodation of travellers. But it was a most bei utiful 
march. Everybody thought so except Dolly Bobs, and 
she did not like meeting in a narrow road caravans of 
sheep, each sheep carrying a Utde leather-tippet 1 sack 
of borax, coming down from Tibet. The big wolf- 
dogs that guard the caravans frightened her. Three or 
four times in a day, too, we would be sure to come 
across a whole tribe of monkeys changing their t amp- 
ing-grounds, and the chattering and barkin;,.; and 
scuffling upset her nerves. We used Dolly Bobs for 
a pack-horse at last and tramped on our feet twenty 
miles a day, till we reached a beautiful valley called 
Kotgarh, where they grow opium and com. The next 
day’s march I knew would take us down three thou¬ 
sand feet and up two thousand, so I halted above the 
valley and looked about for a place to sleep in for the 
night. We found a Mohammedan farmer, who said he 
would be pleased to lodge Dolly Bobs and give me 
what he could to eat. So we went up to his hut and put 
Dolly Bobs imder cover, and soon sat down to some 
boiled kid, and what they call Mussulman! bread. Then 
there was some honey and some more bread. My 
host would not eat any of my tinned things, for 
he was afraid that they might have pork in them. 
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and Mohammedans are forbidden to eat pork. After 
supper I wrapped myself up in a blanket, Kadir Baksh 
curled up for a smoke, and Dunnee came in and sat in 
a comer and smoked his own pipe alone—^for he was 
a low-caste Hindu—and my host lit his water-pipe, 
whidi was made of an old blacking-bottle, and we be¬ 
gan to talk. Then his wife came in, and put what was 
left of our supper into a dish, and carried it out. I could 
hear Vixen, who was sleeping with Dolly Bobs (you 
must never take a dog into a Mohammedan house—it 
is not good manners), begin to growl and talk monkey, 
and I wondered why Mohammedans, who generally 
make a point of ill-treating every animal that the 
Hindu holds sacred, should feed monkeys. The woman 
came back with the empty dish, saying: ‘I hope they 
will swell and die!’ and I heard the monkeys scuffling 
and chattering over the food. The farmer looked at me 
and said: ‘I should not do this if I were not forced; but 
when the monkey-folk are stronger than you are, what 
can a poor man do?’ 

Then he told me this tale, and I give it as he told 
it. 

‘Sahib, I am a very poor man—a very poor man. It 
is my fate to come to this country far away from my 
Mohammedan friends.’ 

Kadir Baksh moved restlessly, and I saw that he 
wanted to say something, so I gave him leave to 
speak. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Kadir Baksh, ‘he has forgotten some- 
diing. It is in my mind. Sahib, diat before this man 
was a Mohammedan he was a Hindu. He is a Moham¬ 
medan of the first generation, and not one of the old 
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Stock. Blessed are those that take hold of the Faith at 
any time, but the face of this man is die face of a 
Hindu.’ 

‘That is true,’ said the man; ‘I was an arain, a gar¬ 
dener, but my father turned Mohammedan, and I, his 
son, with him. Then I went away from my Hindu 
people, and came here, because my wife has friends in 
these hills and the soil is good. They are all Hindus in 
this valley, but not one of them has ever molesu d me 
on account of my being a Mohammedan. N lither 
man nor woman, I say—neither man nor woman— 
has offered any harm to me or mine. But, Sahib, the 
monkey-folk are very wise. I am sure that they icnew 
I had turned my back on the old Gods of the H ndus. 

I am sure of it.’ 

The monkeys outside chattered as they swept i p the 
last of the supper, and die farmer shook his head 
solemnly. 

‘Now listen. Sahib. This spring I planted rice for 
myself and my Utde ones—good rice to eat if Fate 
allowed me to live so long. My back ached as I planted 
it tuft by tuft in the htde field yonder, and I borrowed 
a neighbour’s bullock to plough the wet furrows. 
Upon a day, while I was planting, there came one of 
the monkey-folk out of the forest there at the top of 
the hill, and he sat upon the boundary-stone of my 
field and made mocking faces at me. So I took a clot of 
mud and threw it at him, crying, “Begone, sinful one!” 
and he went back to that forest. But on the next day 
there came two of the monkey-people, and they sat 
upon my boundary-stone, and I threw two clots of 
mud at them, and they went to my house together. 
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dandng upon their hind legs, and they stole all the red 
peppers that hang upon the door.’ 

‘Yes,* said the woman, ‘they stole all the red peppers. 
They were burned in their mouths, but they stole 
them.’ 

‘Upon the next day I took ngullet, a pellet-bow, and 
hid it in the long grass by the side of the rice, that the 
Hindus my neighbours might not see what I did, and 
when those monkey-folk came again I hit one in the 
back with a peUet of dried mud. Immediately then 
they went to my house, and while my wife stood 
without to prevent any more stealing of red peppers, 
they burrowed into the thatch just above where the 
Sahib is sitting now, and they came through and over¬ 
turned the milk in the pot, putting out the fire. That 
night I was very angry, and I said to myself: “They 
think because there are many Hindus in this valley I 
shall not dare to kill them. O foolish monkey-folk!” 
But I was the fool. Sahib. With my grey beard, I was 
the fool! In the morning I took rice a year old and 
firm in the grain, and boiled it with milk and sugar, a 
mess for four people, and set it in the comer of the 
field and said: “First they shall eat the good meat, and 
then they shall eat the bad, and I will destroy them at 
one blow.” So I hid behind a bush, and I saw not one 
monkey but a score of them come down from the 
woods and consider the matter, and he that had at first 
sat upon the boundary-stone and made faces at me 
was, as before, the leader of them all.’ 

‘But how couldst thou tell one monkey from an¬ 
other at a distance?’ I asked. 

The farmer grunted contemptuously. ‘Are there 
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then two monkeys in these hills,’ he said, ‘that wear a 
leather collar about their neck? About the neck. Sahib, 
and not about the waist, where a monkey’s strap 
should be?’ 

Kadir Baksh kicked with bodi legs under the blanket, 
and blew out a heavy pufF of tobacco. 

Dunnee from his comer winked his one eye fifty 
times. 

‘My goodness!’ I said, but I did not say it quite 
aloud, and the farmer was so interested in his i-tory 
that he went on without noticing us. 

‘Now I am sure. Sahib, that it was the Evil One 
that had put that collar about his neck for a rewafd of 
great wickedness. They considered the rice for i.ome 
time, tasting it Httle by Uttle, and then he wid the 
collar cried a cry, and they ate it all up, chattering and 
dancing about die fields. But they had not gratitu le in 
their hearts for their good meal; and rice is not cheap 
in the hills this year.’ 

‘They knew. They knew,’ said his wife. ‘They knew 
that we meant evil toward them. We should have 
given it as a peace-offering. Hanuman, the Monkey- 
god, was angry with us. We should have made a 
sacrifice.’ 

‘They showed no gratitude at all,’ said the farmer, 
raising his voice. ‘That very evening they overset and 
broke my pipe, which I had left in the fields, and they 
stole my wife’s silver anklets from under the bed. 
Then I said: “The play is played. We will have done 
with this child’s game.” So I cooked a mess of rice, 
larger and sweeter than the first, and into it I put of 
white arsenic enough to kill a hundred bullocks. In the 
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morning I laid that good monkey-food once more in 
the high grass, and by my father’s beard, Sahib, there 
came out of the forest monkeys and monkeys and 
monkeys, and yet more monkeys, leaping and frisk¬ 
ing, and walking upon their hinder legs, and he, the 
leader of them all, was the monkey with the collar! 
They gathered about the dish, and dipped their hands 
in and ate a Httle, and spat it out and dipped afresh; 
neither eating the food nor leaving it alone. I, hidden 
behind the bush, laughed to myself and said: “Softly, 
softly, O fooUsh monkey-folk! There may not be 
enough for all, but those who eat shall never need to 
ask for ameal again.” Then themonkey with the collar 
sat upon the edge of the dish and put his head on one 
side dius, and scratched himself thus, and all the others 
sat about him. They stayed still for so long a time as it 
takes a buffalo to plough one furrow in the rice-field. 
I was planting rice in the Httle field below—beautiful 
green rice-plants. Ahi! I shall not husk any of that 
rice. 

‘Then he with the collar made an oration. In truth. 
Sahib, he spoke to his companions as it might have 
been a priest in a mosque; and those monkey-folk 
went back to the forest, leaving the rice smoking in 
the dish. In a very short time they returned, and to 
me, watching from behind the bush, it was as though 
all the vmdergrowth in the forest was moving, for 
each monkey bore in his hands a twig, and the collar- 
monkey walked before them all, and his tail was high 
in the air. In truth, he was their Padishah, Sahib—^their 
General.’ 

Now I had been thinking very hard about Collar- 
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Wallah—^the Collar-Wallah who ate biscuits in our 
back garden at Simla, and I was trying to remember 
how early in the summer he had made his first appear¬ 
ance with us. In the language that the farmer was 
talking, the word he used for twig might have 
meant a stone. So I said: ‘What did they bring in 
their hands? Stones that you durow, or twigs thjit you 
cut?’ 

‘Twigs—^httle branches with green leaves upon t hem,’ 
said the wife. ‘They know all that we do not kn >w of 
the uses of the green herbs in the forest.’ The hu {band 
went on:— 

‘Sahib, I am a ver)- poor man, but I never teil Ues. 
They assembled about that dish of milk and ric ;, and 
they stirred it with tlie twigs till the hot rice sj urted 
over their feet, and they yelled with pain. Bur they 
stirred it, and they stirred it, and they stirred and they 
stirred thus.’ And the farmer’s foot went round in 
circles about a foot from the floor. 

‘Now, when that stirring was accompUshed, Sahib, 
and he with the collar had tasted the mess again, 
they threw away the twigs and fell upon that rice and 
milk, and ate it all up and fought for the last grains, 
and they were very merry, and caught fleas one from 
the other. When I saw that they did not die—that, by 
virtue of that stirring with the twigs, all the white 
arsenic, which should have killed a hundred bullocks, 
became good boiled rice and milk again, the hair of 
my head stood up, and I said: “I have not fought 
against the monkey-folk, but against wizards and war- 
locks.” ’ 

‘Nay,’ said the wife, almost under her breath. ‘It was 
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against Hanuman that we fought—against Hanuman, 
die Monkey-god, and the old Hindu Gods that we 
had neglected.’ 

‘I ran home very swifdy, and told my wife these 
things, and she said I must not stir abroad any more 
for fear of bewitchment by these apes. So I lay on 
my bed and drew the blanket about me, and prayed as 
a Mohammedan should pray until the twihght. But 
woe is me! Even while I prayed, those monkey-folk 
worked my ruin. I went out of the house at the rising 
of the moon to milk my cow, and I heard a noise of 
small feet running over wet ground, and when the 
moon rose, I saw that in the whole of my little field 
there was not one blade of rice remaining. Tuft by 
tuft. Sahib, those monkey-folk had plucked it out; 
with their teeth and their hands they had bitten and 
tom every tuft, and thrown all about the hillside 
as a child throws a broken necklace! Of my labour 
and my pains, and the work of my neighbours’ buffa¬ 
loes through the spring, not one cowrie’s worth re¬ 
mained, and I took off my turban and threw it upon 
the ground and wept and roared.’ 

‘Didst thou by chance pray to any of thy Hindu 
Gods?’ said KadirBaksh quickly. Dunneesaid nothing, 
but his one eye twinkled, and I fancy he chuckled deep 
in his throat. 

‘I—do not remember upon Whom I called. I was 
insensible with grief, and when I lifted up my eyes I 
saw him, the evil one with the collar, sitting alone 
upon the boundary-stone, regarding me with wicked 
yellow eyes, and I threw my turban at him, and it be¬ 
came imrolled, and he caught at one end of it, and 
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dragged it away up the hillside. So I came back to my 
house bare-headed, without honour and ashamed, the 
sport of the monkey-folk.’ 

There was a pause, and he pulled at his pipe furi¬ 
ously. 

‘Now, therefore,’ he went on, ‘we feed the monkeys 
twice a day, as thou, O Sahib, hast seen, for we hooe to 
patch up a peace between us. Indeed, they do not steal 
much now; there is very little left to steal; and he vith 
the collar went away after the ruin of my rice-i ield. 
Now my little daughter’s wedding this year will lack 
a bridal procession and a band of musicians, and I do 
not know whence my next year’s seed-rice will o >me. 
All this I owe to the monkey-folk, and especial y to 
him with the collar.’ 

Long after I had rolled the blanket round me, and 
was trying to go to sleep, I heard Kadir Baksh’s deep 
voice quoting texts from the Koran, and telling the 
farmer never to forget that he was a true Moham¬ 
medan. 

A fortnight later I came back to Simla again, and 
the first person to meet me in the drive was Collar- 
Wallah. He dashed under Dolly Bobs’s feet and made 
her shy, and then sat on a low branch nibbling his tail, 
which is the last insult that a monkey can offer. 

‘Collar-Wallah,’ I said, reining up, ‘it’s no use your 
pretending not to understand. I heard something 
about you at Kotgarh, and I warn you solemnly diat 
if you try to do anything to me again, I shan’t dirow 
pine-cones at you. I shall shoot you dead. 7’m not a 
farmer.’ 

Collar-Wallah might have been the most innocent 
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monkey in the world (though I do not for a moment 
beUeve it), and perhaps he did not understand a word 
that I said. All diat I know is that he never came near 
die house again as long as I was diere. 
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T he one man of all men who could have told 
this tale and lived has long since gone to his place; 
and there is no apology for those that would follow 
in the footsteps of Laurence Steme. 

In a nameless city of a land that shall be name ess, a 
rich man lived alone. His wealth had bought 1dm a 
luxurious flat on die tifth floor of a red-bricked man¬ 
sion, whose grilles were of hammered iron, and v^hose 
halls were of inlaid marble. When he needed attend¬ 
ance, coals, his letters, a meal, a messenger, or .* car¬ 
riage, he pressed an electric button, and his wants were 
satisfied almost as soon as even petulant wealth :ould 
expect. An exceedingly swift lift bore him to and from 
his rooms, and in his rooms he had gathered about him 
all that his eyes desired—books in rich cases with .telted 
hinges, ivories fromall theworld, rugs, lamps, cushions, 
couches, engravings, and rings with engravings upon 
them, miniatures of pretty women, scientific toys, and 
china from Persia. He had friends and acquaintances, 
as many as he could befriend or know; and some said 
that more than one woman had given him her whole 
love. Therefore, he could have lacked nothing what¬ 
ever. 

One day a hot sickness touched him with its finger, 
and he became no more than a sick man alone among 
his possessions, the sport of dreams and devils and 
shadows, sometimes a log and sometimes a lunatic 
crying in dehrium. Before his friends forsook him 
altogether, as healthy brutes will forsake the wounded. 
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they saw that he was efficiently doctored, and die 
expensive Physician who called upon him at first 
three times a day, and later only once, caused him 
to be nursed by a nun. ‘Science is good,’ said the 
Physician, ‘but for steady, continuous nursing, with 
no science in it. Religion is better—and I know Sister 
Ursula.’ 

So diis sick man was nursed by a mm, young and 
fairly pretty, but, above all, skilful. When he got 
better, he would give the convent, and not Sister 
Ursula, a thank-offering, which would be spent among 
the poor, whom Sister Ursula chiefly attended. At first 
the man knew nothing of the nun’s existence—he was 
in the country beyond all creeds—^but later a white 
coifed face came and went across his visions, and at 
last, spent and broken, he woke to see a very quiet 
young woman in black moving about his room. He 
was too weak to speak; too weak almost to cling to 
life any more. In his despair he thought that it was 
not worth clinging to; but the woman was at least a 
woman and alive. The touch of her fingers in his as 
she gave him the medicine was warm. She testified to 
the existence of a world full of women also ahve—the 
world he was beginning to disbeheve in. He watched 
her sitting in the sunshine by the window, and counted 
the light creeping down from bead to bead of the ros¬ 
ary at her waist. They then moved his bed to the win¬ 
dow that he might look down upon the stately avenue 
that ran by the flat-house, and watch the people going 
to and fro about their business. But the change, in¬ 
stead of cheering, cast him into a deeper melancholy. 
It was nearly a hundred feet, sheer drop, to those 
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healthy people walking so fast, and die mere distance 
depressed him unutterably. 

One morning he turned his face away from the sun- 
Hght and took no interest in anything, while the hand 
swung back upon the dial so swiftly that it almost 
alarmed the doctor. He said to himself: ‘Bored, eh? 
Yes. You’re just the kind of over-educated, over- 
refined man diat would drop his hold on life through 
sheer boredom. You’ve been a most interesting c ase so 
far, and I won’t lose you.’ He told Sister Ursul* that 
he would send an entirely new prescription by his 
boy, and that Sister Ursula must give it to the invalid 
every twenty minutes without fail. Also, it the 
man responded to the medicine, it might be well 
to talk to him a little. ‘He needs cheering up.' There 
is nothing the matter with him now; but he von’t 
pick up.’ 

There can be few points of sympathy between a man 
bom, bred, trained, and sold for and to the world and 
a good nun made for the service of other things. Sister 
Ursula’s voice was very sweet, but the matter of her 
speech did not interest. The invalid lay still, looking 
out of the window upon the street all dressed in its 
Sunday afternoon emptiness. Then he shut his eyes. 
The doctor’s boy rang at the door. Sister Ursula 
stepped out into the hall, not to disturb the sleeper, 
and took the medicine from the boy’s hand. Then the 
lift shot down again, and even as she turned the wind 
of its descent puffed up, and blew the spring-lock 
door of the inv^d’s room to with a click only a Httle 
more loud than the leap of her terrified heart. 

Sister Ursula tried the door softly, but ridi men with 
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many hundred pounds worth of bric-h-hrac buy them¬ 
selves very well made doors that fasten widi singvJarly 
cunning locks. Then the lift returned with the boy in 
charge, and, so soon as his Sunday and rather dis¬ 
tracted attention was drawn to the state of affairs, he 
suggested that Sister Ursula should go down to the 
basement, and speak to the caretaker, who doubtless 
had a dupHcate key. To the basement, therefore. Sister 
Ursula went, with the medicine-bottle clasped to her 
breast, and there, among mops and brooms and sinks 
and heating-pipes, and the termini of all the electric 
communications of that many-storeyed warren, she 
found, not the caretaker, but his wife, reading a paper 
with her feet on a box of soap. The caretaker’s wife 
was Irish, and a CathoHc, reverencing the Church in 
all its manifestations. She was not only sympathetic, 
but poUte. Her husband had gone out, and, being a 
prudent guardian of the interests confided to him, had 
locked up all duplicate keys. 

‘An’ the Saints only know whin Mike’ll be back av 
a Sunday,’ she concluded cheerfully, after a history 
of Mike’s peculiarities. ‘He’ll be afther havin’ supper 
wid his friends.’ 

‘The medicine!’ said Sister Ursula, looking at the 
inscription on the bottle. ‘It must begin at twenty 
minutes past five. There are only ten minutes now. 
There must—oh, there must be a way.’ 

‘Give him a double dose next time. The doctor 
won’t know the differ.’ 

The convent of Sister Ursula is not modelled after 
Irish ideals, and the present duty before its mm was 
to return to the locked room with the medicine. 
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Meantime die minutes flew bridleless, and Sister 
Ursula’s eyes were full of tears. 

‘I must get to the room,’ she insisted. ‘Oh, surely 
there is a way, any way.’ 

‘There’s wan way,’ said the caretaker’s wife, stimg 
to profitable thought by the other’s distress. ‘And 
that’s the way die tenants would go in case av fir e. To 
be sure now, I might send the lift-boy.’ 

‘It would frighten him to death. He must n 5 t see 
strangers. What is the way?’ 

‘If we wint into the cellar an’ out into the area we’d 
find the ground-ends av the fire-escapes that tuke to 
all rooms. Go aisy, dear.’ 

Sister Ursula had gone down the basement steps, 
through the cellar into the area, and with cle iched 
teeth was looking up die monstrous sheer o'’ red¬ 
brick wall cut into long strips by the lessening per¬ 
spective of perpendicular iron ladders. Undei each 
window, each ladder opened out into a htde, a very 
litde, balcony. The rest was straighter than a ship’s mast. 

The caretaker’s wife followed, panting; came out 
into the sunshine, and, shading her eyes, took stock of 
the ground. 

‘He’ll be No. 42 on the fifth. Thin this ladder goes 
up to ut. They’ve die escapes front and back. Glory 
be to God, the avenue’s empty!’ 

Two children were playing in the gutter. But for 
these the avenue was deserted, and the hush of a Sab¬ 
bath afternoon hung over it all. Sister Ursula put the 
medicine-botde carefully into the pocket of her gown. 
Her face was as white as her coif. 

‘ ’Tis not for me,’ said the caretaker’s wife, shaking 
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her head sadly. ‘I’m so’s to be round, or I’d go wid ye. 
Those ladders do be nmnin’ powerful straight up an’ 
down. ’Tis scandalous to thinJc—but in a fire an’ run- 
nin’—wid their nighties—they’d not stop to think. Go 
away, ye two little imps there. The bottle’s in your 
pockut? You’ll not lose good hold av the irons. What 
is ut?—Oh!’ 

Sister Ursula retreated into the cellar, dropped on 
her knees, and was praying—praying as Lady Godiva 
prayed before she mounted her palfrey. The caretaker’s 
wife had barely time to cross herself, and follow her 
example, when she was on her feet again, and her feet 
were on the lowest rungs of the ladder. 

‘Hould tight,’ said the caretaker’s wife. ‘Oh, dar- 
lint, wait till Mike comes! Come down, now!—The 
good angels be wid you! There should have been 
a way at the back. Walk tinderly an’ hould tight. 
Heaven above sind there’ll be no wind! Oh, why 
wasn’t his ugly rooms at the back, where ’tis only 
yards an’ bedroom windows?’ 

The voice grew fainter and stopped. Sister Ursula 
was at the level of the first-floor windows when the 
two children caught sight of her, and raised together 
a shrill shout. The devil that delights in torturing good 
nuns inspired them next to separate and run, the one 
up and the other down the avenue, yelling: ‘Oh—oh! 
There’s a nun on the fire-escape I A nun on the fire- 
escape!’ And since one word at least was familiar, a 
score of heads came to windows in the avenue, and 
were much interested. 

In spite of her prayers. Sister Ursula was not happy. 
The medicine-botde banged and bumped in her pocket 
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as she gripped the iron bars hand over hand and toiled 
aloft. ‘It is for the sake of a Ufe/ she panted to herself 
‘It is a good "work. He might die if I did not come. Ah, 
it is terrible!’ A flake of rust from the long-disused 
iron had fallen on her nose. The rungs were chafing 
her hands, and the minutes were flying. The round, 
red face of the caretaker’s wife grew smaller and 
smaller below her, and there was a rumbling of v'heels 
in the avenue. An idle coachman, drawn by the shouts 
of the children, had turned the comer to see what was 
to be seen. And Sister Ursula cUmbed in agony of 
spirit, the heelless black cloth shoes that nuns wear 
slipping on the rungs of the ladder, and all eartl reel¬ 
ing a hundred thousand feet below. 

She passed one set of apartments, and they were 
empty of people; but the fire, the books on the table, 
and the child’s toy cast on the hearthrug showed it was 
deserted only for a minute. Sister Ursula drew lireath 
on the balcony, and then hurried upwards. There was 
iron rust red on both her hands, the front of her gown 
was speckled with it, and a reflection in die stately 
double window showed a stiff fold of her headgear 
battered down over her eye. Her shoe, yes, the mended 
one, had burst at the side near the toe in a generous 
bulge of white stocking. She chmbed on wearily, for 
the bottle was swinging again, and in her ears there 
came unbidden the nursery refrain that she used to sing 
to the htde sick children in the hospital at Quebec:— 

‘This is the cow with the crumpled horn! ’ 

Between eardi and Heaven, it is said, the soul on its 
upward journey must pass the buffeting of many evil 
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spirits. There flashed into Sister Ursula’s mind the 
remembrance of a picture of a man, gazing from the 
leads down the side of a house—a wonderful piece of 
foreshortening that made one dizzy to see. Where had 
she seen that picture? Memory, diat works indiffer¬ 
ently on earth or in vacuo, told her of a book read by 
stealth in her novitiate, such a book as perils body and 
soul, and Sister Ursula blushed redder than the brick¬ 
work a foot before her nose. Everything that she had 
read in or thought about that book raced through her 
mind, as all his past Hfe does not race through the mind 
of a drowning man. It was horrible, most horrible. 
Then rose a fierce wave of rage and indignation that 
she, a sister of irreproachable Ufe and demeanour (the 
book had been an indiscretion, long since bitterly re¬ 
pented of), should be singled out for these humUiating 
exercises. There were other nuns of her acquaintance, 
proud, haughty, and overbearing (her foot slipped here 
as a reminder against the sin of hasty judgments, and 
she felt that it was a small and niggling Justice that 
covmted offences at such a crisis), and—and thinking 
too much of dieir holiness, to whom this mortifica¬ 
tion, with all the rust-flakes in bosom and kerchief, 
would have been wholesome and salutary. But diat 
she. Sister Ursula, who only desired a quiet life, should 
chmb fire-escapes in the face of the shameless sun and 
a watching population! It was too terrible. None the 
less she did not come down. 

Praying to be deHvered from evil thoughts, praying 
that the botde would not smash itself against the iron 
ladders, she toiled on. The second and third flats were 
empty, and she heard a murmur in the street; a hum of 
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encouraging tumult, cheerful outcries bidding her go 
up higher, and crisp enquiries as to whether this were 
the end of the performance. Her Saint—she that had 
not prevailed against the Huns—woiJd not help Sister 
Ursula, and it came over her, as cold water sHdes down 
the spine, that at her journey’s end she would have to 
—go—through—the window. There is no vest hule, 
portico, or robing-room at the upper end of s fire- 
escape. It is designed for such as move in a hurry, being 
for the most part noc over-dressed, and yet seeking 
pubhcity—that pubhcity which came to Sister I Ursula 
unsought. She must go through that window in order 
to give her invaUd his medicine. Her head mi st go 
first, and her foot with the bursten shoe must g i last. 
It was the very break mg-point in the strain, anc! here 
her Saint, mistaking the needs of the case, sent her a 
companion. Her heail was level with the wind< iw of 
the fourth storey, and she was rejoicing to find that 
that also was empty when the door opened, and there 
entered a man something elderly, of prominent figure, 
and dressed according to the most rigid canons laid 
down for afternoon visits. He was milhons of leagues 
removed from Sister Ursula’s world—this person with 
the tall silk hat, the long frock-coat, the fight grey 
trousers, the tiny yellow button-hole rose, and the 
marvellous puffed cravat anchored about with black- 
pearl-headed pins—but an imperative need for justifi¬ 
cation was upon her. Her own mission, the absolute 
righmess of her own mission, were so clear to herself 
that she never doubted anyone might misunderstand 
when she pointed upwards to the skies and the flat 
above. 
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The man, who was in the act of laying his tall hat 
absently upon the table, looked up as the shadow took 
the light, saw the gesture and stared. Then his jaw 
dropped, and his face became ashy-grey. Sister Ursula 
had never seen Terror in the flesh, well-dressed and 
fresh from a round of calls. She gathered herself up to 
climb on, but the man within uttered a cry that even 
the double windows could not altogether stifle, and 
ran round the room in circles as a dog runs seeking a 
lost glove. 

‘He is mad,’ thought Sister Ursula. ‘Oh, heavens, 
and that is what has driven him mad.’ 

He was stooping fondly over something that seemed 
like the coffin of a Htde child. Then he rushed directly 
at the window open-mouthed. Sister Ursula went up¬ 
wards and onwards, none the less swifdy because she 
heard a muffled oath, the crash of broken glass, and the 
tinkling of the splinters on the pavement below. For 
the second time only in her career she looked down- 
down between the ladder and the wall. A silk hat was 
bobbing wildly, as a fishing-float on a troubled stream, 
not a dozen rungs beneath, and a voice—the voice of 
fear—cried hoarsely: ‘Where is it? Where is it?’ Then 
went up to the roofs the roaring and laughter of a great 
crowd; yells, cat-calls, ki-yis, and hoodngs many times 
multipUed. Her Saint had heard her at last, and caused 
Sister Ursula to disregard the pains of going through 
the window. Her one desire now was to reach that 
haven—to jump, dive, leap-firog through it if neces¬ 
sary, and shut out the unfortunate maniac. It was a 
short race, but swift, and Saint Ursula took care of the 
botde. A long course of afternoon calls, with refresh- 
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ments at clubs in the intervals, is not such good train¬ 
ing as the care of the sick in all weadiers for sprinting 
over a course laid at ninety degrees. Nor again can the 
best of athletes go swiftly up a ladder if he carries a 
priceless violin in one hand and its equally priceless 
bow in his teeth, and handicaps himself with varnished 
leather button boots. 

They climbed, the one below the other. The ^vin- 
dow at the foot of the invahd’s bed was open. Ar the 
next window was the white face of the invalid. S ister 
Ursula reached the sash, threw it up, went through— 
let no man ask how,—^hut it gendy but with amazing 
quickness, and sank panting at the foot of the bed, one 
hand on the botde. 

‘There was no other way,’ she panted. ‘The ( oor 
was locked. I could not help. Oh! He is here.’ 

The face of Terror in the top-hat rose to the wint low 
level inch by inch. The violin-bow was between his 
teeth, and his hat hung over one eye in the fashion of 
early dawn. 

‘It’s Cott van Cott,’ said the invahd, slowly and 
critically. ‘He looks quite an old man. Cott and his 
Strad. How very bad for the Strad! ’ 

‘Open the window. Where is it? Is there a way? 
Open the window!’ roared Cott, without removing 
the violin-bow. 

Sister Ursula held up one hand wamingly as she 
stooped over the invalid. 

For the second time did Cott van Cott misinterpret 
the gesture and heave himself upward, the violin and 
the bow chcking and rattling at every stride. He was 
fleeing to the leads to save his Ufe and his violin from 
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death by fire—fire in the basement—and the crowd in 
the street roared below him with the roar of a full-fed 
conflagration. 

The invahd fell back on the pillows and wiped his 
eyes. The hands of the clock were on the hour ap¬ 
pointed for the medicine, lacking only the thirty 
seconds necessary for pouring it into a wine-glass. He 
took it from Sister Ursula’s hands, still shaking with 
helpless laughter. 

‘God bless you, Sister Ursula,’ he said. ‘You’ve saved 
my hfe.’ 

‘The medicine was to be given,’ she said simply. ‘I 
—I could not help coming that way.’ 

‘If you only knew,’ said the invalid. ‘If you only 
knew! I saw it from out of the windows. Good 
Heavens! The dear old world is just the same as ever. 
I must get back to it. I must positively get well and 
get back. And, Sister Ursula, do you mind telling me 
when you’re quite composed everything that hap¬ 
pened between the time the door shut and—and you 
came in that way!’ 

After a httle Sister Ursula told, and the invalid 
laughed himself faint once more. When Sister Ursula 
re-setded the pillows, her hand fell on the butt of a 
revolver that had come from the desk by the head of 
the bed. She did not understand what it was, but the 
sight pained her. 

‘Wait a minute,’ said the invalid, and he took one 
cartridge from its inside. ‘I—I wanted to use it for 
something before you went out, but I saw you come 
up, and I don’t want it any more. I must certainly get 
back to the world again. Dear old world! And Mrs. 
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Cassidy prayed with you in the cellar, did she? And 
Van Cott thought it was a fire? Do you know, Sister 
Ursula, that all those things would have been impos¬ 
sible on another planet? Tm going to get well, Sister 
Ursula.’ 

In the long night. Sister Ursula, blushing all over 
under the eyes of the night-light, heard him laughing 
softly in his sleep. 
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Y our article on ‘Landscape and Literature’ 
in the Spectator of June i8th has the following, 
among other suggestive passages: ‘But whence 
came the vision of the enchanted island in The 
Tempests It had no existence in Shakespeare’s w orld, 
but was woven out of such stuff as dream: are 
made on.’ 

May I cite Malone’', suggestion connecting th< play 
with the casting away of Sir George Somers o'l the 
island of Bermuda in 1609? And further, may I be 
allowed to say how it seems to me possible thi t the 
vision was woven from the most prosaic mate ial— 
from nothing more promising, in fact, than the cl atter 
of a half-tipsy sailor at a theatre? Thus:— 

A stage-manager, who writes and vamps })lays, 
moving among his audience, overhears a mariner dis¬ 
coursing to his neighbour of a grievous wreck, and of 
the behaviour of the passengers, for whom all sailors 
have ever entertained a natural contempt. He de¬ 
scribes, with the wealth of detail peculiar to sailors, 
measures taken to claw the ship off a lee-shore, how 
helm and sails were worked, what the passengers did, 
and what he said. One pungent phrase—to be rendered 
later into: ‘What cares these roarers for the name of 
king?’—strikes the manager’s ear, and he stands behind 
the talkers. Perhaps only one-tenth of the earnestly 
delivered, hand-on-shoulder sea-talk was actually used 
of all that was automatically and unconsciously stored 
by the inland man who knew all inland arts and crafts. 
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Nor is it too fanciful to imagine a half-turn to the 
second Ustener as the mariner, banning his luck as 
mariners will, says there are those who would not give 
a doit to a poor man, while they will lay out ten to see 
a raree-show—a dead Indian. Were he in foreign parts, 
as now he is in England, he could show people some¬ 
thing in the way of strange fish. Is it to consider too 
curiously to see a drink ensue on diis hint (the manager 
dealt but Uttle in his plays with die sea at first hand, 
and his instinct for new words would have been waked 
by what he had already caught), and with the drink 
a sailor’s minute description of how he went across 
through the reefs to the island of his calamity—or 
islands rather, for there were many? Some you could 
almost carry away in your pocket. They were sown 
broadcast like—like the nutshells on the stage there. 
‘Many islands, in truth,’ says the manager patiendy, 
and afterwards his Sebastian says to Antonio: ‘I think 
he will carry this island home in his pocket and give 
it his son for an apple.’ To which Antonio answers; 
‘And, sowing the kernels of it in the sea, bring forth 
more islands.’ 

‘But what was die land like?’ says the manager. The 
sailor tries to explain. ‘It was green, with yellow in it; 
a tawny-coloured country,’—the colour, diat is to say, 
of the coral-beached, cedar-covered Bermuda of to¬ 
day—‘and the air made one sleepy, and the place was 
full of noises’—the muttering and roaring of the sea 
among the islands and between the reefs—‘and there 
was a sou’-west wind that blistered one all over.’ The 
Elizabethan mariner would not distinguish finely be¬ 
tween blisters and prickly heat; but the Bermudian of 
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to-day will tell you that the sou’-west or Lighdiouse 
wind in summer brings that plague and general dis¬ 
comfort. That the coral rock, battered by the sea, rings 
hollow with strange sounds, answered by the winds in 
the litde cramped valleys, is a matter of common 
knowledge. 

The man, refreshed with more drink, then describes 
the geography of his landing-place—the spot where 
Trinculo makes his first appearance. He insists and 
reinsists on details which to him at one time meant: life 
or death; and the manager follows attentively. He can 
give his audience no more than a few hangings and a 
placard for scenery, but—that his lines should lift them 
beyond that bare show to the place he would have 
them—the manager needs for himself the cle irest 
possible understanding—the most ample detail. He 
must see the scene in the round—sohd—ere he peoples 
it. Much, doubdess, he discarded, but so closely did he 
keep to his original information that those who go 
to-day to a certain beach some two miles from Hamil¬ 
ton will find the stage set for Act II. Scene 2 of The 
Tempest —a bare beach, with the wind singing through 
the scrub at the land’s edge, a gap in the passage wide 
enough for Stephano’s butt of sack, and (these eyes 
have seen it) a cave in the coral within easy reach of the 
tide, whereto such a butt might be conveniendy rolled 
(‘My cellar is in a rock by the seaside where my wine 
is hid’). There is no other cave for some two miles. 
‘Here’s neither bush nor shrub’; one is exposed to the 
wrath of ‘yond same black cloud,’ and here the 
currents strand wreckage. It was so well done that, 
after three hundred years, a stray tripper, and no 
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Shakespeare scholar, recognised in a flash that old first 
set of 

So far good. Up to this point the manager has gained 
htde except some suggestions for an opening scene, 
and some notion of an uncanny island. The mariner 
(one cannot beUeve that Shakespeare was mean in 
these htde things) is dipping to a deeper drunkenness. 
Suddenly he launches into a preposterous tale of him¬ 
self and his fellows, flung ashore, separated from their 
officers, horribly afraid of the devil-haunted beach of 
noises, with their heads full of the fumes of broached 
liquor. One castaway was found hiding under the 
ribs of a dead whale, which smelt abominably. They 
hauled him out by the legs,—he mistook them for imps 
—and gave him drink. And now, discipHne being 
melted, they would strike out for themselves, defy 
their officers, and take possession of the island. The 
narrator’s mates in this enterprise were probably de¬ 
scribed as fools. He was the only sober man in the 
company. 

So they went inland, faring badly as they went up 
and down this pestilent country. They were pricked 
with palmettoes, and the cedar branches rasped their 
faces. Then they found and stole some of their officers’ 
clothes, which were hanging up to dry. But presently 
they fell into a swamp, and, what was worse, into the 
hands of their officers; and the great expedition ended 
in muck and mire. Truly an island bewitched. Else 
why their cramps and sickness? Sack never made a 
man more than reasonably drunk. He was prepared to 
answer for unlimited sack; but what befell his stomach 
and head was the purest magic that honest man ever met. 
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A drunken sailor of to-day wandering about Ber¬ 
muda would probably sympathise with him; and to¬ 
day, as then, if one takes the easiest inland road from 
Trinculo’s beach, near Hamilton, the path that a 
drunken man would infallibly follow, it ends abruptly 
in a swamp. The one point that our mariner did not 
dwell upon was that he and the others were suffc ring 
from acute alcoholism combined with the effec'S of 
nerve-shattering peril and exposure. Hence the m igic. 
That a wizard should control such an island was 
demanded by the beliefs of all seafarers of that 
date. 

Accept this theory, and you will concede that The 
Tempest came to the manager sanely and normal y in 
the course of his daily life. He may have been ca ting 
about for a new play. I le may have purposed tOM imp 
an old one—say Aurelio and Isabella. Or he may lave 
been merely waiting on his Demon. But itis Prospero’s 
wealth against Caliban’s pignuts that to him in a 
receptive hour, sent by Heaven, entered the original 
Stephano fresh from die seas and half-seas-over. To 
him Stephano told his tale all in one piece, a two hours’ 
discourse of most glorious absurdities. His profligate 
abundance of detail at the beginning, when he was 
more or less sober, supplied and surely established the 
earth-basis of the play in accordance with the great 
law that a story to be truly miraculous must be 
ballasted with facts. His maunderings of magic and 
incomprehensible ambushings, when he was without 
reservation drunk (and this is just the time when a 
lesser-minded man than Shakespeare would have 
paid the reckoning and turned him out), suggested to 
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the manager the peculiar note of its supernatural 
mechanism. 

Truly it was a dream, but that there may be no 
doubt of its soiurce or of his obligation, Shakespeare 
has also made the dreamer immortal! 
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South African War, 1900 
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A Journey with a Hospital Train from Cape Town 
TO THE North during the South African War 

All the world over, nursing their scars, 

Sit the poor fighting-men broke in our wars— 

Sit the poor fighting-men, surly and grim. 
Mocking the lilt of die conquerors’ hymn. 

Dust of the battle o’erwhelmed them and hid— 
Fame never found them for aught that they dit i. 
Wounded and spent, to the lazar they drew. 

Lining the road where the legions went throug; i. 

'i Sons of the Laurel, that press to your meed— 
Worthy God’s pity most ye that succeed— 

Ye that tread triumphing crowned toward the stars, 
Pity poor fighting-men broke in our wars! 

T he sun had faded the Red Cross on her panels 
almost to brick colour; had warped her woodwork 
and blistered her paint. For three months she had 
jackalled behind the army—now at Belmont, now at 
Magersfontein, now at Rensburg, and in that time 
had carried over thirteen hundred sick and wotmded. 

In her appointments, her doctors, her two Nursing 
Sisters, and her nineteen orderhes there was neither 
veneer nor pretence, coquetry of uniforms, nor the 
suspicion of official side. She was starkly set for the 
work in hand, her gear worn smooth by use and habit. 
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detailed for certain business only, and to that business 
most strictly attending. 

Since she started from no known platform I came 
aboard early, and while we lay silent as a ship in port, 
the big stock-pot purring in the kitchen, the bottles 
clicking in the pharmacy as die doctor counted them 
over, I felt that peace had never been in our genera¬ 
tion—that Number Three Hospital Train—iodoform- 
scented, washed, scrubbed, and scoured—had plied 
since the beginning of time. 

Know now that hospital trains have the right of way 
over all traffic, and since their crews feed aboard them, 
need only stop to water and change engines. We 
slipped out of Cape Town into the twilight at a steady 
twenty-five mile an hour on our six-hundred-mile 
journey North. Some day you in England will realise 
what it means to handle armies and dieir supplies over 
this distance on a single three-foot-six line. The war 
has been a war of shunting and side-tracking, of tele¬ 
graphs and time-tables; so we may hope that the rail¬ 
way men, who have worked like devils, will not be 
overlooked when the decorations fall ripe. 

Because the line runs through Cape Colony, and 
because Cape Colony is—we have the highest author¬ 
ity for it—loyally trying to be ‘neutral,’ every bridge, 
every culvert, every point at which the line may be cut 
or blown up is guarded by a little detachment of 
armed men. These are drawn chiefly from local corps, 
such as the Duke of Edinburgh’s Own Volunteer 
Rifles. They do not like the work; they love still less 
the ‘loyalty’ which has made the fatigue necessary. 

Said a dust-spotten,begrimed Sergeant of the ‘Duke’s’ 
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as Number Three, double-headed, panted up the Hex 
River pass into the Karroo, ‘We’ve been here since 
November. I don’t mind telling you we’re pretty sick 
of it. We haven’t had a look-in at the Front yet. We 
sit here and patrol the line. Lovely work!’ 

The setting of the picture hardly varied a hair’s- 
breadth. A single track, lifting and dancing in the heat, 
the brown, hairless hills dusted with spHt stones, the 
sleek mirages, the knots of khaki figures, the dingy 
tents, repeated themselves as though we were running 
in circles. 

Here was a water-tank. Number Three drank c f it, 
sucking thirstily; here a speckle of tin houses and i re¬ 
freshment-room, which we had no need to enter; here 
a new-laid siding. Number Threeflving them all behind 
her; but for the men with rifles, the red-eyed, bri-de- 
bearded, disgusted track-watchers there was no escape. 

Suddenly we overhauled a train-load of horses, 
Bhownagar’s and Jamnagar’s gifts to the war; stoUd 
saises and a sowar or two in charge. 

‘Whence dost thou come?’ 

‘From Bombay, with a Sahib.’ (The man looked 
hke a Hyderabad!, but he had taken off most of his 
clothes.) . 

‘Dost thou know the name of this land?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Dost thou know whither thou goest?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘What, then, dost thou do?’ 

‘I go with my Sahib.’ 

Great is the East, serene and immutable! We left 
them feeding and watering as the order was. 
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A few miles farther on—forty or fifty are of no 
account in diis huge place—were guns, infantry, and 
buck-wagons, rumbling towards De Aar, and, I think. 
New South Wales Lancers. Then, a Victorian con¬ 
tingent camped by the wayside, happier than the 
‘Duke’s’ because they were nearer the Front, but 
wrathful in that certain Canadians still farther up 
the line had had the audacity to make a camp called 
Maple Leaf. They wanted news of the Burma Military 
Pohee—long men on Htde fat ponies like clockwork 
mice, recently landed, and vanished. Corps have a 
knack of disappearing bodily in this country. Of the 
Burmans I knew nothing, but could fimiish informa¬ 
tion more or less accurate of some Malay Light Horse 
lately seen in Cape Town, and of some Yeomanry 
details. 

‘Ah,’ said Australia, with a rifle, by the water-tank, 
‘wait till you see our Queensland bushmen. My word! 
They’re something.’ 

Then he expressed a private and unprintable opinion 
about those arrogant Canucks up the line, which 
opinion, twisted the other way, I got back again from 
a Canadian, an Eastern Province man, a few hours 
later. 

Strictly in confidence, I may tell you that the 
Colonial Corps are riding just the least little bit in the 
world jealous. They have each the honour of a new 
country to uphold, and it is neck and neck between 
them. So I sat joyously on the rear platform while 
Number Three ran the links of Empire through my 
hands. English of the Midlands, Cockney, Scots, 
Irish, Welsh, Queenslander, Victorian, and Canadian, 
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one after anodber, we picked diem up and dropped 
diem with a flying word. 

There was nodiing wrong with diat chain, and by 
the same token, it seemed to have got hold of some¬ 
thing at last, for a truckload of Boer prisoners slid 
by in charge of what looked like a few disreputable 
bearded veldt-comets. 

‘Ho!’ said an orderly critically. ‘And where did vou 
pick them up?’ 

‘Round Paardeberg. There’s more to follow. Most 
of these is Transvaalers.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ said the orderly. 

The Army, you see, is collecting Transvaalers, md 
has come a long way f or samples. 

‘An’ which might be prisoner and which is guard?’ 

Said the veldt-comet with a battered helmet, * I’m 
a sergeant of Northamptons in charge.’ 

‘Oh, you are, are you? Then what are you doin’ 
withLabby’s fiiends? Take ’em along. Mr. Labouchere 
won’t be pleased at you.’ 

But the Sergeant was mightily pleased, save that 
his prisoners had not washed for some time. He said 
so. 

Then we drew to the home of lies, which is De Aar 
—a junction, the pivot of many of our manoeuvres 
and a telegraph centre. 

It smelt like Umballa platform in the hot weather, 
and they kept a hell there of fifty half-naked tele¬ 
graph operators, sweating under the blazing kerosene 
lamps, each man with two pairs of hands and some 
extra ears. Outside was thick darkness, and the shimt- 
ing of tmcks—thousands of trucks: but the steady 
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boom of die racing instruments beat dirough all other 
noises like the noise of hiving bees. 

There was some need to work, and, at least, one very 
good reason in the shape of a big saloon that glided 
past us in the night, a lit window revealing just a chair 
and a neat empty table. 

The Sirdar (Lord Edtchener) was on the move; 
going down to Naauwpoort to arrange surprises, 
and it is not at all healthy to be idle when Kitchener 
passes by. 

Therefore, and before this war is over, you will hear 
all sorts of baseless tales from a certain type of officer 
who has been made to work: and you must not be¬ 
lieve them. 

After De Aar time-tables ceased. We were cut 
adrift on the Sargasso Sea of accumulated rolling- 
stock between that place and Orange River. Here the 
rumours begin. 

There had been a killing—a big killing—the first 
satisfactory killing—at Paardeberg, up the Modder. 
Roberts held Cronje in a ring of fire burning day and 
night. That was none of our concern. 

We had some news that many wounded waited for 
us at Modder—thirty officers, at least, and twice as 
many men—all more or less bad cases. 

Here and there one could catch the name of a dead 
man, and die Sister’s lips tightened. 

Was So-and-so ahve? Well, he was a week ago— 
someone had seen him. 

And Such-another? Oh, Such-another had been 
buried a week back. 

Could Number Three go ahead? Oh yes; but there 
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was a block at the Modder, and Kimberley was send¬ 
ing down a full train. 

Number Three whistled madly. Her business was 
to get up, load, and get away again. Belmont, with 
the bullet-holes through the station name-board* in¬ 
terested her not, nor Graspan either. She had been that 
road too often—^hot on the heels of the very fight 
itself. She checked despairingly, fifth in a line of i!ong 
trains on the red smear of Modder Plain. The old 
bridge, wrecked by the Boers, was now all bur re¬ 
paired. 

At present. Number Three would go over the 
tresde, but as to when Number Three would get 
across, authority could not say, and whistling was just 
waste of steam. 

Merciful rain had laid the dust which normall) lies 
ten inches thick, and one could look all across the 
brick-red land. 

By this time you probably know more about 
Modder than 1; will have seen a hundred photographs 
of the naked, coverless plain that tilts to the thin line 
of trees and the dirty little river; lifting again north¬ 
wards, as a slow wave of the Atlantic hfts, towards 
Shooter’s Hill, where the naval gvm played. North of 
this again, a bluish lump in the morning hght, rises 
Magersfontein. 

At that precise moment—but the camp fills and 
empties as quickly as the river—most of our men were 
out with Roberts nearly thirty miles to the westward. 
Vast empty acreages showed where their accommoda¬ 
tion had stood. Men, horses, and wheels had wiped out 
every trace of herbage, and the diminishing perspec- 
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rive of their patient single files attested how far afield 
the camp-oxen had to go to graze. Horsemen by twos 
and threes wandered forth attacking interminable 
distances in which they were swallowed up. Sidings 
sohd widi trucks spurred left and right across the 
plain, and the trucks on the main line backed up to die 
very shoulders of the riveters repairing the bridge. 

Number Three fought her way inch by inch, and 
was met by a Htde knot of Army Sisters. In civiHsarion 
their uniform is hideous, but out here one sees the use 
of die square-cut vermilion cape. Everything else is 
dust-coloured, so a man need not ask where a Sister 
may be. She leaps to the eye across all the camp. 

‘And where are our woimded ?’ asks Number Three. 

‘Still coming in firom Paardeberg. They’re being 
dressed. You’ll get them later. Where are your spare 
doctors?’ 

We had come up with six surgeons taken from the 
big Wynberg and Rondebosch hospitals, where for 
months they had lived on a promise of work at the 
Front. They were not R.A.M.C. men, but house- 
surgeons fresh from the Home hospitals, young, en¬ 
thusiastic, and happy, though their baggage had been 
cut down to the thirty-five-pound scale, and they had 
not the ghost of a notion where they were going. 

They were uncarted like stags on Modder platform, 
gazed awhile, met a man in authority, and were 
swifdy commandeered. Two or three doctors lay dead 
or wounded across the plains, and there was a hot 
press for the Medical Service. 

Half a mile across the plain, bdiind the graves of the 
Highland Brigade, lay the hospital-tents, and thither 
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loaded mule- and ox-wagons were heading. Like Num¬ 
ber Three, they had been at the work a weary while. 
There came no surprise or bewilderment, hardly even 
any pity to the onlooker, as the big Red Crosses 
lurched and pitched. This, said the wagons, is the 
custom with die wounded. Stricken men are gathered 
as soon as possible by the bearer companies, ^vhose 
casualty-Ust is a heavy one. They are dressed fic die 
first time swifdy and cfficiendy; diey are then put into 
the tilted wagons till they reach the hospital that sends 
them to the rail. The rail takes the badly wounded to 
Cape Town and the sea which leads to Nedey. 

This is the system, said the wagons, and here w is the 
system all naked to die glaring day. 

Three nights had the wagons been on die r lad— 
rained upon, thundered over, and tightened about- 
jolted and jerked, and jarred; but the long anl the 
short of it was that of eight hundred woundoi the 
wagons had lost not one. 

‘Would the hospitals take delivery, please?’ said die 
wagons, and they drew aside to rest; for their catde 
were very, very tired. 

As for Number Three? No, it would not be wise to 
visit Magersfontein. The train might be filled and sent 
away at any moment. 

There was the old official ring about this, and I was 
not the least surprised that we waited eleven hours— 
time to have gone to Magenfontein and back on all 
fours. But I am glad I stayed by Number Three. It is 
early days to make that field of blood a show-place, 
and—one can collect shells on other beaches when 
peace comes again. 
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The Station was the centre of local society. The Staff, 
including a German prince, Uved across die road in a 
battered caravanserai with scores of ponies tied to the 
veranda. The platform was banked with Red Cross 
cases, badly needed at Kimberley, and with mail-bags 
badly needed by the men who came up, fingered them 
curiously, and slunk away. Business first, mails later. 

The telegraph office was a small edition of De Aar— 
hideously overworked. A knot of Sappers came up 
from the river, where they had been tamping ballast 
under new sidings. Other Sappers with ‘R.P.R.’ on 
their hats followed. 

These last were the details of the Railway Pioneers, 
skilled mechanicians, and the like, of Johannesburg; 
and under the grime and the khaki one met a host of a 
certain weird dinner given in the Gold Reef city two 
years ago. 

One gets used to privates with visiting-cards, and 
it is perfecdy natural to discuss bacteriology. West 
African exploration, and the ethics of publishing, the 
intricacies of the Bankruptcy Act, and the prospects 
of the Labour party in Soudi Australia with spurred 
troopers. 

So it was not disconcerting to meet men of the 
Chitral siege, once prisoners in the hands of Omra 
Khan, old schoolmates, Indian Staff Corps men doing 
duty as ‘tail-twisters’ in the Transport, lost acquaint¬ 
ances of ten years ago, side by side with the fellow- 
passenger of three weeks back, unrecognisable to-day 
under sunburn, hair, and dust. 

It was only an undress rehearsal for the Day of 
Judgment. 
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A detail of Army Service men en route for Kimber¬ 
ley spread themselves at ease on their baggage, and 
chaffed a quartermaster-sergeant who had lost his 
sword but by the regulations was miserably tied to 
the empty scabbard till he could return the thing to 
store. 

A knot of excited Life Guards demanded news of 
French’s division. 

‘Out since Sunday week and no news. We belong to 
’em. We were sick. We want to rejoin. Do you It now 
where he is? ’ 

A Colonial suggested that cavalry divisions always 
suspend operations for the return of one corpoi il of 
horse and two dozen troopers. 

A Gunner driver in a cart pored over a three-days’- 
old Cape paper, for there is no news at the Modder. 

A man with a drawn face came out from noA^here 
and told a story. His wife had died at home of in¬ 
fluenza: was dead and buried. His people could look 
after the children, thank God! But it hurt—it hurt 
cruelly. He spoke and vanished. 

Half a mile up the line a private of Highlanders was 
cooking potatoes and semolina together. He was in 
luck. Had helped ‘swipe’ a Boer wagon overturned by 
our shell-fire, and picked up the semolina out of the 
dust. 

A knot of officers had made themselves a rude mess- 
house in a roofless hut, with a blanket for shade. One 
of them wished to see a Sister of Number Three—to 
tell her that So-and-so was dead. 

A little gathering moved across the dust to look for 
the graves of the Highland Brigade. Even now the 
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name-boards are split and blistered, and the date 
carries us back a thousand years. 

And so it went on, hour after hour, diis procession 
of faces, this tangle of half-caught tales. 

Towards evening the remnants, as it were, of a 
battahon moved from the hospital tent in broken 
squads, one man supporting another. 

They were our ‘Ught’ cases—^men denied the merci¬ 
ful cushioning shock of severe wounds—^in acute and 
annoying pain. They would go down to Naauw- 
poort by the Kimberley train, but first they must be 
called over. 

They reached the platform haltingly; their uni¬ 
forms were darkened in places by patches as of care¬ 
lessly spilled varnish, and sometimes dieir trouser- 
hems were gummy with the same stuff. They sat 
down by companies in the dust, half a score of 
regiments mixed. Their officers got them fruit and 
cigarettes; the more sound filled their companions’ 
water-botdes. 

They chaffed greatly in undertones, but they did not 
say one single word which by any construction could 
be considered even coarse. They did not complain, 
they did not growl, they did not curse. They were 
going to Naauwpoort to get well. In a few days they 
would return. They had out-marched and out-man¬ 
oeuvred their enemy—on a couple of biscuits a day, 
for they had also out-marched their provisions. Their 
companions were now attending to diat enemy, and 
they were content. 

On their departure Number Three waked to life. 

The wagons were coming from the hospitals. The 
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doors of die cars flew back; orderlies went to dieir 
stretchers; the side-boards were ripped out of the 
bunks; the cook put die last flavouring to the big 
stock-pot; the Sisters stood to attention, each in her 
ward—a doctor and a Sister responsible for half a train 
apiece—and the blessed morphine needles were ctiade 
ready. They want rest from pain, our wounded. I bod 
and clean sheets will often bring it, but on occasion 
we must help Nature. 

The worn, chipped, and scratched rifles clattered 
into the arm-racks, the thin dusty kits followed, and 
after them the loaded stretchers. 

‘Fractured thigh,' said an orderly. 

‘Which? Left or right?’ said the Sister. 

‘Right,’ said the man, and was sUpped on his >ack 
accordingly, injured leg outside, where it could be 
got at easiest. 

‘Special,’ said the orderly. Here was a clean stomach- 
wound. He could eat milk and slops in a bunk marked 
to that effect, and the gendemanly Mauser bullet would 
suffer him to live. Down the car he went, thinking 
nobly of his soul, and in no way approving of milk-diet. 

Entered one amputation below the right elbow- 
very cheery. Full diet for this amputation; but no full 
diet for yonder lung-shot, who cannot lie down with¬ 
out pain. 

Were there any sick? 

There were no sick, and the doctors thanked 
Heaven. They would sooner bring down three trains 
of wounded than one of sick. 

Dysentery that milks the heart out of a man and 
shames him before his kind; rheumatism, which is 
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the seven devils of toothache, in the marrow of your 
bones; typhoid of the loaded breath and the silly eye, 
incontinent and consuming; pneumonia that stabs in 
the back and drives the poor soul, suffocating and be¬ 
wildered, through the hells of delirium —wc are clear 
of these for this journey, at least. The clean asceptic 
bullet-kiss and the shell-splinter is all our care. 

Quiedy and quickly, but above aU quiedy, come the 
stretchers. 

Fractured shoulder; elbow joint; lung again from 
left to right, but nothing vital touched; shattered fore¬ 
arm (owner says explosive bullet); two head-cases, but 
both wiU hve. Eye, head, and neck; upper arm; thigh 
again; two or diree clean shots through the thigh 
(owners very hungry); shoulder smashed and top of 
finger shot off (owner much annoyed over this little 
extra); forearm again, and ‘Please, sir, me bandages 
are pinchin’ me horrid.’ 

It isn’t the bandages, but the doctor does not say 
so. He exhibits the merciful squirt, and the bandages 
miraculously loosen themselves. 

Now come the Officers. 

One Colonel bearded like the heavy swell of the 
’Sixties; another Colonel (the Highlanders must have 
been catching it); a Major; a bearded Captain (on in¬ 
vestigation this turns out to be a Lieutenant, aged 
twenty-three, when he is shaved); and a sprinkling of 
subalterns and doctors. 

In each man’s bed is a bag holding shirt, pyjamas, 
towel, brush, sponge, soap, and toothbrush. They call 
it the Good Hope bag, but it was evidently invented 
by a thoughtful she-angel. 
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Man after man shakes off or is helped out of the 
creased, dusty, greasy, blood-stained khaki and nestles 
into the luxury of clean body-clothes between dean 
sheets. They have rest; now they must have food- 
thick soup for choice, if they will only stay awake to 
drink it; and milk and brandy for the stomach and 
lung people. 

Theoretically, six hundred miles of rail shoul<l be 
bad for wounded men. Practically it does them all the 
good in the world. 

In the first place, they are cleanly and honourably 
out of it. Not for weeks the sun and the dust, the toul 
water, and the weary marching; the booted sleep, and 
the plug-plug of the rifle-butt against the should( r. 

Many of them will be permanendy lost. The ship 
will take them to England; they will find their billets 
waiting, and they will return to hve before the faais of 
their fathers. 

Moreover, these are they who have come out of a 
winning fight. Cronje’s end is certain. They left the 
guns pounding the soul out of his laager by the 
Modder. 

It is not as was that terrible journey after Magers- 
fontein, when doctors and Sisters had to sit up with 
weeping men—men who had been killed in heaps of a 
sudden one day and damned in heaps by their General 
the next—men who tried to explain but broke down 
and turned their faces to the w^ and cried miserably 

Number Tluree’s Staff will remember that Magers- 
fontein trip as long as they live. 

This is distinedy a better business. They are going off 
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to sleep, like dred children, already—diirty-one officers 
and sixty-six men. They will be different people to¬ 
morrow. The doctors look at the Sisters and nod 
joyously. A good train-load; no one will be lost, and 
that htde end car for once need not do duty as a 
mortuary. 

Number Twenty-seven wants something solid to 
eat. Number Twenty-seven won’t get it. He is shot 
through the stomach, and it is a miracle that he is not 
under the Modder dirt. He can have some more milk 
and brandy. ... 

‘Please, Sister, there’s a Colonel hoppin’ about the 
alley-way.’ 

A Sister advances to cut him off. Mere doctors are 
helpless here. They dare not herd Colonels hke 
ostriches. Besides, he has one soimd leg. He says so. 

‘But you are to get on to your back and he down,’ 
is the order. 

‘But, please. Sister, I feel quite fit.’ 

‘But I say so.’ 

A wave of her hand eUminates the Colonel. He will 
hop no more to-night. 

A fractured Victorian (shoulder and collar-bone by 
the look of it) and a child with a slung arm have 
dodged the eye of authority for a few minutes, and 
suadente diabolo (but I knew Australians liked tea) are 
drinking tea in die Staff carriage. 

The child is nineteen; he has one mondi’s service; he 
does not appreciate a Sister’s drawing comparisons be¬ 
tween him and a seventeen-year-old middy, carted off 
the field at Graspan. It was his first engagement. He 
was scooping potted meat out of a can when die 
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advance began. Then he was firing. A bullet hit his 
rifle on the trigger-guard, broke up, and continued 
through his hand, which is now extensively band¬ 
aged. It hurts a little. 

‘Of course it does if you let it hang down like that,’ 
says the Sister; and she deftly loops up the sling while 
the child blushes adorably. 

He argues impersonally on the advantages of retun¬ 
ing the forefinger of the right hand. Not his forefii»ger 
by name, but abstract forefinger. One wants it for 
shooting and writing, don’t you know. Oh, diere are 
a heap of things one can do with it. 

Then the colour goes out of his face, and the Si ster 
whirls him into bed. 

The Victorian turns pale dun and diinks he wil' Ue 
down. 

One finds out later firom other men that the child was 
a most plucky child, and would not take chloroform 
when they dressed him. His hand is horribly cut up, 
and his rifle in the rack is smashed across the stock. The 
nickel-nosed bullet has sunk a quarter of an inch into 
the steel trigger-guard. It would be unfair to steal that 
rifle. 

The child is asleep. He looks about thirteen. Now 
the covers are drawn on the lamps; the night watches 
are set, and we take our last turn down the corridor. 

A thunderstorm chases Number Three southward, 
the hghtning spills all over the veldt, and the sun- 
warped roofi leak. 

Thirty or forty or fifty thousand men are lying tent¬ 
less in this downpour, but it must be flooding out 
Cronje in the bed of the Modder. 
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Our diildren. are here asleep—deeply and beautifully 
asleep—all except one man, whose eyes shine like the 
eyes of a prepared moth. 

‘What is the matter?’ 

‘I haven’t slept in these’—he picks up the sheet— 
‘since the third of November. It’s too comfortable to 
sleep. Oh, Lord, it is comfortable.’ He squirms luxuri¬ 
ously in his bunk. 

Through the long night when we stop all voices are 
lowered. Footsteps halt before us and voices whisper: 

‘Have you any New South Wales Lancers, sir, 
please?’ 

‘No, we have not. Have we any Oxfords? Yes, a 
Sergeant, but nobody is coming to wake up this train. 
Yes, we are full, but they are all doing well. No’—for 
the tenth time—‘there are no dying. They are in bed 
and asleep, and you must go away.’ All this in tense 
whispers. 

Doctors and Sisters call it an easy night. They are not 
actually on their feet or fanning a pneumonia case 
from eleven to six. 

Well, they had their reward in the clean rain-washed 
morning when every runnel of the Karroo was bank- 
full and the waste-water (some day we shall get big 
dams with a system to diem) spilled away profli¬ 
gately. 

Our children were hungry—mutinously hungry. 
Oflicers fancied this and fancied that. Milk men 
wanted to know why they were not full-dieters, and 
full-dieters sent verbal messages 
for more—much more. 

‘You won’t get any breakfast till they are all fed,’ 
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said to me an orderly with a pyramid of porridge 
basins. ‘You’d better fill up on Osborne biscuits. You 
see, ’arf of ’em ’aven’t the use of their ’ands.’ 

So they stoked them—the ‘ ’arf that ’adn’t the use of 
their ’ands’—and they re-dressed their bandages, and 
they washed their little faces and combed their little 
hair, and then the cry went up for tobacco. 

Some of the men had changed past recognition d ir- 
ing the night. The lines of pain, the tense drawn > :x- 
pressions were gone. They had rested; their belies 
were full; they were smoking. 

You must remember that a wounded man is nc»t a 
sick man. He is generally in superb physical conditic n; 
he has been off all excess liquor for some months, aud 
so responds readily to stimulants. His blood is cle in, 
and he breathes the best of air. Give him half a chan ce, 
and he will clamber up again hand over fist. 

Then, all animalneeds satisfied, some of them wanced 
to send word home; and that was a full morning’s job. 

The usual form ran; ‘Dear Mother, Just a few lines to 
tell you I was hit at Paardeberg on Feb. i8th, when we 
fought Cronje. I was hit in such-and-such a place, but 
please do not worry about me, as I am coming on all 
right. It was a bit hard in the carts, but I am lying in 
bed in the train here, and we are all going down to the 
hospital, and I am quite comfortable, and I shall be all 
right in a few weeks, so please do not worry about me, 
because I am all right and doing well.’ 

Their first thought in every instance was that she 
should not worry. One man—a Celt, be sure—^launched 
into some description of the fight (I saw him later at 
Wynberg covering sheets and sheets), and a few others 
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had business matters to adjust; but for die bulk, die 
word, the assurance, and the message of love, sufficed. 

Remember, it was not the Army that you and I 
know, but the Army of the People, heavily laced with 
Reservists, family folk, who have kiddies and busi¬ 
nesses over the sea. Blacksmiths, gardeners, club- 
porters, and small shopkeepers were among those 
represented, and their physique was almost as admir¬ 
able as their spirit. 

One man only of all that train broke down—and 
small blame to him. He was a badly shotten ‘lunger,’ 
and there seemed no way to make him easy, sitting or 
lying. He got out his home-photos—the litde tintypes 
that one carries in the inside pocket—and the cruel 
home-sickness atop of the pain took him and broke 
him for a minute or two. I think he had come out of 
some well-ordered country-house, for he returned to 
the manner of the lodge-porter in his talk. 

There were quiet men, deeply concerned for the 
probable loss of a working arm. There were mildly 
—oh, so mildly!—riotous men, who staggered about 
visiting from bunk to bunk. There were funny men, 
worth their weight in silver to the ward. There were 
just men admitting that their enemy up in a tree had 
sighted more quickly dian they, ‘but my section got 
him with four bullets, and he came down like a 
pheasant, sir.’ There were silent men breathing quickly, 
counting each turn of the wheels; and there were 
doubting Thomases who needed particular informa¬ 
tion about Wynberg hospital. 

I heard a good deal of all sorts, but I did not hear one 
word of complaint. 
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So it is in the base hospital. From at least a thousand 
wounded met at Rondebosch and Wynberg under 
fairly intimate circumstances, orderUes out of ear¬ 
shot and the talk running free, I did not gather one 
whimper. 

A badly hit man—fracture or stomach—is, of course, 
glad he is going home—till the steamer comes round. 
Then he is not so pleased. 

A slightly wounded man takes all the ward to m it- 
ness that so soon as he is mended, wild horses woa’t 
keep him away from his family. Ten days later, h is 
lying—flying like a skirmish-line under pom-pom t ire 
—to his doctor with intent to rejoin. 

The hospitals have their own esprit de corps, j tid 
tents are proud to be able to say they are all going ba :k. 

But our boys counted rest before all things; snd 
Number Three hurried them to it. Our httle world on 
wheels had hardly come to know itself when we were 
half-way home. 

A httle letter-writing; a small ‘smoker’ between two 
cool windows where wounded Colonels and subalterns 
met in pyjamas and talked over good men killed, 
while die idle rifles cUcked in the rack behind; another 
ravenous meal or two (‘Which will you ’ave, sir? 
Steak or rissole?’ ‘Oh, both. I’ve been dreaming of 
steaks since Jacobsdal!’); another and an easier night, 
and then die thrice-blessed firs of Wynberg, the wait¬ 
ing hooded ambulances, a good road, and Number i 
and 2 Hospitals just round the comer. 

Once more the business of the stretchers, the tally 
of fractures and perforations; the whispered cautions, 
and the louder words of good cheer. 
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It is not in the official bond, but Number Three’s 
Stafi^a little worn with night-watching, dusty and 
heavy-eyed—^will see the boys up to their beds. They 
know every one of the cases now, and a word or two 
in season will be profitable. 

In anhour Number Three stands empty and stripped. 
Blankets, sheets, and bedding must be renewed; a hun¬ 
dred things go to the wash; and they swish and swill 
the floors. 

To-morrow night her work begins again. 
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Cape Town Hospitals during the South 
African War 


C RiCH,THE ORDERLY, sat onacamp-stool cheeiing 
Parker, who lay suspiciously quiet. 

Parker had come from Queensland, via New 


Jersey, among other cities, and the registered voters of 
Colesberg had shot him across the spine below the 
shoulders. 


‘My stomach’s a trifle out of order,’ said Pa'ker 
cheerily. ‘They can’t get it to work. Except for d at I 
don’t feel that there’s anything wrong with me.’ 

Crich looked at me, to signify that it would be 
better for Parker if he had a httle more feeling. ‘We’re 
cornin’ on beautifully, ain’t we?’ said Crich, and 
Parker nodded. 


‘I’m the last o’ four—all spinal cases—all in this tent 
too!’ said Parker. ‘I’ve seen ’em all go, and here am I 
hangin’ on by my finger-nails. They all went, didn’t 
they?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Crich, his braces round his hips; ‘an’ they 
all called for me ’fore they went. ’Member Tommy?’ 

Parker smiled. Sir PhUip Sidney smiled very much 
in that fashion. ‘Oh, yes. I was on special allowance of 
brandy, but Tommy he always looked for a Utde of 
mine in his lemonade.’ Couldn’t speak much, but he 
used to roll his eyes to my bed. Tommy liked his tot o’ 
brandy and lemonade. When did he go, Crich?’ 

‘Yes’day afternoon. You was asleep, Parker. He said, 
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“Crich, old man, where are you?” he said. “Right 
here in front o’ you,” I says, and I went up to ’im, 
’cause I knew what was cornin’. “I can’t see you, 
Crich,” he says. ThenI laid ’old of his arms by my two 
’ands. “That’s better,” he says. “If I can’t see you I can 
feel you,” he says. “Don’t let go, Crich,” he says, and in 
a minute or two he was off, as quiet as anything. You 
was asleep, Parker. Oh, yes, they all asked for old 
Crich to take ’old of when they went off. Parker’s 
goin’ to best the lot of ’em.’ This to me. ‘Last o’ four 
spinal cases, he is, an’ he’s goin’ to Netley, an’ he’ll be 
all right in a few weeks. ’Ave some more tomatoes, 
Parker?’ 

The giant turned his head and raised an arm. He 
could not quite reach the tomatoes. Crich stepped 
across the tent, and lavishly douched the cut fruit with 
oil and vinegar, and exhibited Parker in the act of eating. 

Then Parker talked of real estate speculations in 
Orange, New Jersey, and stock-riding in Queensland; 
Crich supplying an ever-appreciative chorus. I watched 
the superbly-built body, so all alive to the chest-line, 
so all dead below, and it seemed to me imfair that 
nervous anxiety to make Cape Colony a ‘litde haven 
of peace’ had led a ‘neutral Government’ to postpone 
the ordinary preparations for war till the Colesberg 
rebels (all registered voters, remember) could con¬ 
veniently mangle Parker’s spinal cord. I laid it upon 
Crich, die hairy-chested and adequate, that Parker 
must not die, and Crich hopefully hopeless said, out of 
Parker’s hearing, that he would do his damnedest. 

That was some weeks ago. I have seen Parker twice 
or thrice since, but to-day his bed is empty. He has 
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bested the registered voter of Colesberg, all the young 
doctors who prophesied deadi, and Crich, who 
couldn’t see any odier way out of it. 

He has gone home in a steamer to Nedey, with the 
chance of living, half-dead for a year or two, and the 
ghost of a chance that he may partially recover. This is 
a load off my mind. For some absurd reason Paiker 
was my war-fetish. He held on dirough the black (?ays 
ere Ladysmith was reUeved; he heard of Cronje’s sur¬ 
render, and now, at Madeira, he will learn that Blot m- 
fontein is his and ours. 

The war goes better. With Parker and Bloemfon'ein 
disposed of we can attend to the hospitals. Dinniss, the 
light-moustached Sergeant-Major of a Horse bam'ry, 
has gone away; but not before he saved the Uve- of 
three or four depressed and morbid, by his cheerful¬ 
ness and his yams. 

Dinniss has six-and-twenty years’ service. He re¬ 
fused his majority eleven years ago, because it was not 
in his beloved battery, and he is an encyclopaedia of 
mihtary knowledge—the imofficial brand. I heard him 
tell his tent confidentially that if he had known what 
sort of a silly sort of war this war was going to turn 
out, he would have retired on his laurels early in 
October. 

He caught something at Magersfontein, which has 
kept him in bed for a few weeks, but now he is at the 
Front again. He was more or less in charge of the Horse 
battery which, out of pure pohteness, stood still to 
take the Boer fire when our naval gun on the left of 
the line did not see the flag of truce, went on firing, 
and brought down a fresh Boer fusillade. 
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Said Dinniss: ‘Of course, we sat tight to show it was 
a mistake, but die shells were makin’ our horses skit¬ 
tish, so I said: “Send a driver to their heads. They’re a 
Utde shy.” I looked round, an’ there wasn’t any 
drivers! D’you know what they were doin’? Chasin’ 
rats round a bush 1 Yiss I Rat-huntin’ under fire. On 
my worrud, I don’t beheve drivers have sowls. No, 
not one!’ 

‘Were they Cockneys, by any chance, Dinniss?’ 

‘Ye may say so. We come from St. John’sWood, 
London, N.W.’ 

The tent and the orderUes grieved when Dinniss 
left, for he had great authority, and most persuasive 
tact. Now, Derby of the Inniskillings had no author¬ 
ity. He Uved on his tongue and his skill in outflanking 
orderhes. Derby got it badly in the leg, and hopped 
like a cock robin in scarlet flannel between the tents. 
He was marked for England, and the day before he 
sailed all Rondebosch was too small for his trans¬ 
ports. 

A visitor came by with pipes and tobacco to give the 
men, and Derby steered him towards a convalescent. 
‘D’you want to buy a pipe?’ said Derby with a serious 
face. ‘They’re only threepence, and the baccy’s one 
and threepence a stick. It’s dirt cheap.’ The conval¬ 
escent fingered the stock and demanded cigarettes. 
‘I’m sorry,’ said Derby, ‘but we’re sold out of cigar¬ 
ettes. If you’ll give your order, maybe this man 

will-’ Then the convalescent tumbled to the jest, 

and Derby had to run for it all between the tent-pegs. 
There should be Hvely times on Derby’s boat home, 
but he is the kindest of souls to an invaUd. 
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The Twins are not on their feet yet. They are both 
Austrahans, both have broken legs, they lie side by 
side, their legs in slings, and the one loyally caps the 
other’s tallest yams. A few days back talk turned on 
what blackfellows could do with a boomerang. 

A Fusilier cut to pieces with barbed wire, a pth 
Lancer, and a West Yorkshireman told the twin; to 
draw it mild. Sticks could not twist and turn in hat 
way. It was as absurd as the word Woolloomooioo. 
Entered then from another tent Rae, of Manitoba, hit 
at Shnger’s or Arundel. 

Rae said he did not understand boomerangs, but 
things could be made to curve in the air, for all the 
9th Lancer said. For instance, there was a game ca led 
baseball. Rae illustrated with his sound arm ho v a 
pitcher sends in a curved ball, and the Twins, appla ud- 
ing, welcomed him as an ally. They had a file of 
Austrahan papers with pictures of boomerangs.Would 
the 9th Lancer please get them out from the shelf, and 
they would explain. 

So, under the pines planted in South Africa by men 
from the North, Welshman, Tyke, Cockney, and 
Canadian bent their heads over a Melbourne weekly, 
while a Queenslander read the letterpress. 

Johnson, of a Highland regiment—he looked very 
like Alan Breck—had tried to stop a shell-splinter with 
his stomach, and it cost him eight weeks’ agony. The 
first time we met he walked crab-fashion, his blue eyes 
ahght with pain. Hear, O Heaven, and bear wimess, 
O Earth, that there would be no more of South Africa 
for Johnson and his stomach! A fortnight later we 
sat in the sun with a whispering Guardsman, half 
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of whose larynx had been put out of commission by 
a down-dropping bullet. 

But Johnson was a changed man. He had developed 
a scheme, and explained it as he sat grasping his ankles 
and rocking to and fro. They were going to send him 
to Green Point with other convalescents. The odds 
were they would send him home, and that did not 
suit Johnson’s revised book. ‘I’m a saddler by trade. 
They’ll not overlook the likes of me when they’re re¬ 
pairing collars and harnesses. I’ll not be sent home till 
the war is over—^if I can help it. Surely they’ll need a 
collar-maker. Then I’ll be able to get back again.’ 

He went off to draw his kit, walking corkily, and the 
Guardsman whispered husky congratulations. 

But there is no spring in McConnell, sergeant of an¬ 
other Highland regiment—nothing but sour disgust. 
He got it in the hand, round Paardeberg, a rending, 
shattering bullet, that has marked him for England. 
And there is what is left of his Company to consider, 
and there is his unpaid debt to the Boer, drawing 
interest every day, and there is his right hand throb¬ 
bing and aching in the night watches. His chief in¬ 
terest is the daily paper and the Hst of the Boer dead. 
He hes in his comer, smoking, brooding, and meditat¬ 
ing how to escape England. But his hand—^his right 
hand, with the iron-hard forearm—is useless. He al¬ 
ways comes back to that. 

Not far from him Hes Carter, who went downhill 
by reason of a fractured thigh and some fever. 

Then he got bed-sores—two, he told me—and then 
they got him an air-mattress. Carter came near to los¬ 
ing his Hfe, but the story in the ward is that Neeld, a 
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graceless Cockney Highlander, bucked him up, pre¬ 
cisely as Ditiniss bucked up the man shot through the 
lungs. 

Anyhow, Carter is spared, which is a sign of grace, 
and they have taken him out for a small walk in a 
wheeled chair. ‘He kep’ askin’ us aU the way uphill 
if he was too heavy,’ said one of Carter’s steedi—a 
convalescent with a head-wound. ‘Well, you see, it’s 
voluntary, not compulsory, takin’ convalescents c ut,’ 
says Carter, rather tremulous about the mouth. 

‘You don’t weigh more’n a rat now,’ is the answer, 
and then, the voice touched with a beautiful ten ler- 
ness, ‘Did ye like it, ’Arry?’ 

Did he Idee it? After three months he has seen t rees 
and sunshine, and felt the big sky above him. He 
picked up the good dirt of the earth and let it run 
through his fingers. Now he is going to sleep. 

In a Utde while Mylton will be fit to wheel out. He 
hails from St. John, New Brunswick—the old city of 
many fires over against the racing Fundy tide. The 
scent of the Wynberg pine-needles makes him one 
jelly of home-sickness. 

Providence send to his bedside one who knows his 
city, and street by street and suburb by suburb, ‘from 
Castor in the Forum to Mars without the wall’—from 
the fragrant lumber-mills to Loch Lomond. Mylton 
goes over it all rejoicing. 

Yes, he knows, moreover, Dalhousie, Gasp^, and 
Baie Chaleur. And how he longs to see them! 

Two yards away a Yorkshire Reservist points out to 
a man who is fashioning a canvas and wool belt that of 
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all places under heaven there is none like to Bradford. 
He is married, with four children and a damaged 
shoulder; but all will be well when he returns to Brad¬ 
ford, ‘in t’ steamer.’ 

Lascelles, Tasmanian Mounted Infantry, holds quite 
other views. He had come through much rough-and- 
tumble work, ending with abscess of the Uver. That 
removed, they have put him to light duty at Maitland 
Camp till he is fit to sit a horse. His eyes are sunk and 
heavy, but he sees far. He is the son of a Hobart fruit¬ 
grower. What about fruit-growing in this country? 
Is himself an apple man, but understands peaches and 
plums. Has noticed while in hospital that many apples 
sent to convalescents were full of codlin-grub, which 
he considers far more serious than Boers. 

What about red-scale and the other fruit-pests? 
What about packing and freight-rates? In Tasmania 
the wood for an apple-crate costs threepence half¬ 
penny, and the completed article less than fivepence. 
On the other hand. South Africa is nearer London 
than Hobart. Lascelles works out the sum in his head, 
and emerges to say that he has dug up many samples 
of soil round Kimberley; has also looked over many 
farms up-country as he rode through. 

Lascelles thinks that—Tasmania being a small place 
—a young man might do worse than settle here and 
grow up in a new country, eh? It is represented to 
Lascelles that he is the kind of man we need badly. 
Yes, Mr. Lascelles, this is the one land for the new man 
of colonial experience—^for open-air men used to large 
spaces and plain Uving—thousands of them. Here is 
everything—horses, cattle, wool, and fruit. Do you 
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know any more young men of the same views— 
Manitoba ranchers, New Zealand sheep-men, fruit¬ 
growers of the South? 

If so, bring them along, and we will make such a 
country as the world has never seen. Lascelles admits 
that he has talked to several friends about the wisdom 
of settling here after the war. They think well of it. 

In twenty minutes I have pledged the honour of the 
Empire to the hilt on behalf of Lascelles & Co. If 
they mean business everything shall be made easy for 
their first start. I will lend them money on mortg age 
(at least, you wUl, and we shall get four per cent oii it). 
I will slap down railways along the valleys where the 
fruit grows, so that no firm need haul her dried pri nes 
more than five miles to the rail. (This is not so ma 1 as 
it sounds, for such valleys are few.) 

I will arrange low freights, if I have to go on my 
knees to German shipping firms. I will break the 
Covent Garden fruit-ring into flinders. I will erect cold- 
storage warehouses by the acre, and chilled fruit-cars 
at 40° uniform shall be as common as cattle-trucks on 
all our lines. I will develop under the care of half-a- 
dozen picked Canal officers from India such a scheme 
of irrigation (it will not cost more than three millions 
to begin with) as shall beat the Bara Doab, Colorado, 
and the Queensland colonies combined. 

Mr. Lascelles accepts everything calmly. He is young 
and has the divine faith. ‘In twenty years’ time!’ he 
says, and his eye with a budding stye on it glows. 

‘Ah, but it’s all a gamble,’ I make haste to quaUfy. 
‘One has to take one’s chances.’ 

‘I’ll take ’em,’ says Mr. Lascelles; and, when you 
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come to think of it, a man who has been risking his 
life for a few weeks is not going to be deterred by 
the prospect of one fruit farm or a score, for that 
matter, failing on his hands. 

Meantime, will you please take notes of the few 
schemes I have committed you to? Because in five 
years you will be lending money on them, and they 
will pay more than trappy gold-reefs or South Ameri¬ 
can tramways. 

The tents are full of boys who, with a Uttle steering, 
would settle here. Nixon, of Vancouver, for instance, 
is in real estate and hfe insurance when he is at home. 
He was also in the Canadian rush on the Paardeberg 
laager. Being a youth of cheerful and speculative tem¬ 
perament, he would be shrewd enough to pronounce 
on the chances of a new country if any one brought 
him the facts and die figures—and the fancies. 

As it is, he lies in bed with a bullet through his 
leg and thinks about a Vancouver girl. Colliss, also a 
Western man in real estate, would be another splendid 
recruit. He shed his blood for the coimtry with a 
vengeance, the bullet narrowly missing an artery. He 
would stay in the country if properly approached. He 
is sinful proud of the fact that of eight hundred and 
fifty Canadians engaged in this business not more than 
four hundred and sixty are at diis date available. And 
they were not cut down by sickness nor cut off by 
Boer patrols. 

We may assume, then, that among the hospitals are 
three hundred Canadians of the very stamp and breed 
we require—young, sound, clean, inteUigent, well- 
educated, of whom seventy-five per cent hold or have 
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held land. Three hundred possible heads of sane and 
soaped famUies. And not a man to show them maps 
and photos and plans to lure them to stay in South 
Africa. We shall let all these beautiful men, and hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds more, go back to their own place 
and never lift finger to stay them. Truly we are the 
most wasteful as we are the most idle nation under 
heaven! 

Derby, and Dinniss, and Crich, and Neeld, md 
Johnson, and the young postman at Crieff, and my 
own postman at Rotdngdean (he is here in a be*rer 
company), and the mati that drives the big brev ery 
wagon at Newhaven (lie is here in the Black Watch, 
and was hit at Magersiontein), must go home w len 
the war is ended. Blessings and thanks go with th :m. 
They are all either Reserve men, their places wairing 
for diem, or men of the Regular Line without a trade. 

But we need Mylton when he gets better, and 
Nixon, and CoUiss, and Lascelles, and the Twins, and 
a few thousand more of their kidney to stay and 
inherit. 

For the land is a good land. It has been wilfully and 
wickedly starved—^starved by poUcy and craft through 
many years lest an incompetent race should be found 
out before the face of the nations. 
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T he Boers had wrecked the three centre spans 
and blown huge pieces out of the stone piers. The 
wreckage lay adrift in the dirty water, and as section 
of the British Army was now picking up the pieces. A 
pontoon bridge had been thrown across the riv rr. You 
reached it by way of a steep sandy track thro igh the 
scrub; and on the north bank met a steeper, sandier 
scarp that cUmbed out past the haunches of th< bridge 
imder the edge of a rocky embankment. Till t'le tem¬ 
porary railway-tresrle was finished, this pluiige and 
that scramble were the only path into the Orange Free 
State. Hither came McManus, head of the Cc rporate 
Equatorial Bank of South Africa, on urgent 1 : usiness. 
He had been summoned to Bloemfontein by the 
Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, who, with the 
High Commissioner, was then striving to disentangle 
some finances which President Steyn had dropped. In 
his inner pocket lay a pass calling on all officers, civil 
and mihtary, to assist and expedite R. L. McManus, 
Esq., by every means in their power; for the State had 
need of him. And his time—which meant other people’s 
money as well as his own—was valuable. McManus was 
not used to passes. As a rule of thirty years, few people 
interfered with his uprisings or downsittings. He was 
known to remotest Dutch farmers as an institution re¬ 
presenting an institution, from die edge of the Kalahari 
desert to the outskirts of Portuguese territory—from 
Salisbury, where they lend money on mortgage, to the 
Cape Flats, where they foreclose on villa property. His 
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grizzled head held most intimate knowledge of South 
Africa’s finances for the last quarter of a century; and 
his word, when they importimed him to speak, was 
law alike to speculative Bond or Progressive Ministries. 
Cape Town knew that he had been called up to Bloem¬ 
fontein and flashed the news to Natal and Kimberley; 
nor need we for an instant doubt that Pretoria knew it 
within twelve hours of his departure from the coast. 
The Corporate Equatorial had been chased out of 
Bloemfontein with bad words early in the war. Its 
return signified more than an army corps victorious. 

McManus, his Secretary, and half-a-dozen fellow- 
travellers came in a desolate evening to the southern 
end of Folly Bridge. A simple race of God-fearing 
herdsmen had been there before them. The platform, 
after three days’ vehement cleansing, still reeked of 
putrid onions, stable litter, and die remnants of bloody 
sheepskins. They had defiled the comers of every room 
they had lived in, as dirty little boys defile abandoned 
houses. They had removed everything save the door- 
locks, and had left in exchange a portrait in crayon on 
the wall of one ‘Chamerlain at Modder,’ which repre¬ 
sented an eye-glassed person dangling at a rope’s end. 

‘My word!’ said a New Zealand doctor, hoping to 
join his countrymen in the big camps to the North, 
‘this is a lovely land to fight over! When do you sup¬ 
pose we go on to Bloemfontein?’ 

‘I’d give something to know why McManus is 
going up,’ said the Captain of a troop of Colonial 
Hone, returning from a Karroo hospital. 

‘Who’s McManus?’ said the New Zealander. 

‘Good Lord!’ the South Afncan replied, aghast at 
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his ignorance. ‘He’s McManus. He’s in his carriage 
now. You’ll see he won’t get out. He’s got all his skoff 
with him. He’ll have a decent dinner—soda-water too.’ 

The Colonial had been picked up out of the tangled 
Colesberg kopjes, where soda-water was scarce. 

‘I’m going up with the Litde Man’s private letters.’ 
This was an officer late of the Bengal Army. ‘That 
ought to be good for a reserved compartment in a 
cattle-truck. Wonder how long we’ll have to wa it.’ He 
stumbled forth, grasping the Commander-in-< Dhiers 
private mail-bag. The noises of a full camp filled their 
ears, but the station was void and black. 

‘There must be a Railway Staff Officer some^vhere,’ 
a young and brisk Giumer murmured. ‘Let’s fin d him. 
Isn’t that a fight at the end of the platform? Phew! 
How the place stinks!’ 

They formed an untidy little procession, and, falling 
over sleeping men and stray baggage, found at last 
a bare room, lighted with three candles in beer- 
bottles, and somewhat over-fumished with two men, 
both in khaki—one of them very angry. 

‘But—but—confound it all,’ said die latter. ‘How 
did it come to be broached. Guard?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. My business is to report it to you. 
One case of whisky with the top smashed in, and a 
bottle gone between here an’Arundel. They’re always 
doin’ it along the fine, sir. I think it’s diose dam’ 
Irregular Corps.’ 

‘Yes, that’s all very fine, but how did it come to be 
broached? Well, never mind—never mind. I shall re¬ 
port it, of course.’ 

‘Report it!’ whispered a Sapper, with documents 
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for die Intelligence Department. ‘They’ve been loot¬ 
ing the Staff’s Reserve baggage down the line. A lot 
diey’ll care for one bottle o’ whisky missing.* 

‘What can I do for you, gentlemen,’ said the Rail¬ 
way Staff Officer, when the train Guard had with¬ 
drawn. 

‘We want to know how we can get on to Bloem¬ 
fontein.’ 

‘Not another train till to-morrow night. You’ll have 
to wait till then.’ The R.S.O. drummed merrily on the 
table. 

It meant a check of twenty-four hours, and someone 
said so. 

‘It isn’t my fault,’ said the R.S.O. ‘I assure you it 
would give me the greatest pleasure personally to 
shoot rubbish up the line, but I have my orders; and 
I’ve nothing more to do with it. I’ve noticed that 
every man who comes up thinks his business is the one 
thing I’ve got to attend to, and that the whole Army 
will go to pieces if he isn’t sent to the Front at once, 

but-Hullo! What do these Kaffirs want? Been out 

of the camp without a pass?’ 

Four Kaffirs were thrust into the room, and the com¬ 
pany departed, leaving the R.S.O. to execute justice 
according to his own lights and those in the beer- 
bottles. 

‘My word!’ said the New Zealander. ‘But we didn’t 
make a fuss about not going up, did we? Why was he 
so stuffy? Who is that man?’ 

‘He has been here precisely nine days,’ said a dry 
voice in the darkness. ‘Nine whole days in Africa. He 
has his orders. Well hear a lot about those orders 
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before we leave. Now let’s see if we can whack up 
something to eat.’ 

‘Get a hght first,’ said the Gunner. ‘If we could find 
some oil, we’d Hght the lamps in our carriage. Mor¬ 
gan, go an’ unscrew the lamps an’ bring ’em oitt here. 
I’ll look for oil. Hi!’ (This to a shadow that passed.) 
‘Where do you keep your lamp-oil?’ 

‘In the lamp-room, of course. I’m the Station- 
master,’ was the fretful reply. 

‘I beg your pardon. You must be awfully hard- 
worked. Don’t bother. We’U get it.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. Yes, we’re working twenty hours 
a day. There’s the oil. I’ll strike a match, and y )u can 
get die cork out of-’ 

‘No, you won’t! Chuck that match awajr. I’d 
sooner waste your oil than set myself ahght. Mi »rgan! 
Bring the lamps here. I’ll fill ’em.’ 

‘One of the lamps ain’t empty at all.’ Morgan’s 
voice came across the siding with a rising snarl. ‘It’s 
fuU. It’s trickling all down my cuff.’ 

‘Never mind. Bring what’s left. We must see to 
eat.’ 

The lamps were filled and ht rough-handedly; and 
plate by plate, and tin by tin, with jack-knives for tin- 
openers, a meal was dragged togedier. 

The Railway Staff Officer suggested that it should 
be eaten in his room, and there enlarged on the duties 
and responsibilities of his office. But the company 
were tired. Moreover, R.S.O.s were old birds to 
them. They knew not fewer than eighty of the breed, 
and some had been R.S.O.s themselves. 

‘I think,’ said the New Zealand doctor, skewering 
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cold tinned herring on a pocket-knife, ‘before I talked 
about shooting rubbish up the line, I’d try to bum a 
htde of the muck that’s lying about the station. Sweep¬ 
ing isn’t any earthly good.’ 

‘Oh, that department is probably in charge of the 
Officer Commanding the Royal Engine-eahs,’ said the 
Colonial Captain, with a short dry laugh. He had 
served since the outbreak of the war, and counted thir¬ 
teen engagements to his credit. 

‘A httle of the lamp-oil we wasted and a match 
would do wonders,’ the New Zealander insisted. 

‘Don’t presume to dictate to the Army,’ an Im¬ 
perial Officer said, proudly. ‘I’ll back an R.S.O. against 
anyone except’—he looked across the table—‘a Sapper.’ 

‘We’re learning. I swear we are learning.’ The yoimg 
Engineer flushed. *We aren’t such fools as we were. 
The Colonials have taught us a lot. Take that Railway 
Pioneer Corps that’s laying down the new line on the 
north bank, for instance.’ 

‘Yes,’ the Colonial Captain grunted. ‘They’re the 
pick of the Rand—all mine-managers and machinists 
and engineers and boiler-makers. They’re working 
double shifts to finish the track, because they want to 
get home to Johannesburg. Yes, I know about them.’ 
Again he laughed unpleasantly. 

‘What?’ the New Zealander asked. 

‘Oh, the usual thing. They worked day and night, 
and, of course, they wanted more than Service rations, 
so their commandant, Phil Tenbroek—he’s a big mine- 
manager when he’s at home—bought a lot of Bovril 
and pea-meal, and made soup of it, and served it out 
to ’em at night. You can see their flare-lamps across 
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the river now, if you look. Day and night they work. 
Well, the authorities found he’d spent five whole 
pounds Government money, and they told him he 
wasn’t to do it. Mind you, that’s now—now—wow— 
when every day—what am I talking of?—every hour’s 
work means several thousands of pounds saveth Yes, 
they told him the expenditure was unauthorised.’ 

‘And then?’ said the young Sapper uneasily. 

‘Oh, then. You knciw Phil Tenbroek. At least I do. 
Phil sent a wire to Port EUzabeth on his own ho* >k for 
fifty pounds’ worth (^f Bovril and pea-meal. He paid 
out of his pocket, of course; but Philly wants m get 
back to the Rand as soon as possible, and it seen led to 
him the sooner the new line was laid the better And 
they’d have crippled the whole Corps—^the best en¬ 
gineers in the world—^for a fiver! Nice tale, ain’t it? 
True, too. Look at their flare-lamps! They work.’ 

Far away across the dark to die northward ‘>f the 
formless country ran a line of fire-dots. The Railway 
Pioneer Corps were at work on the new track that 
was to coimect with the temporary tresde-bridge. A 
dull boom came up die gorge between the kopjes. 

‘Blasting away the wreckage,’ the Coloni j ex¬ 
plained. ‘Risky work at night, but Phil told ’em he 
was in a hurry. Oh, Philly Tenbroek is a man. I bet he 
hasn’t taken off his clothes for a week.’ 

Morning, hot and sultry, put out the flare-lamps on 
the north of the river, and brought in a train-load of 
troops from the South to be added to die acres of dusty 
tentage around Folly Bridge. The travellers, including 
McManus, had seen men and guns and buck-wagons, 
doctors, dust and wounded—stony hills and scrub- 
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Strewn downs—a few hundred times before. It pleased 
them better to observe the R.S.O. as he faced the 
tenth day of his official fife. The four Kaffirs had been 
disposed of, but he was stiU troubled about the broached 
whisky, and much annoyed by the eccentricities of 
limatic civihans, who, solely for the jest of it, wished 
to know when they could get goods up to Bloemfon¬ 
tein. The big railway junction thirty miles behind him 
was also a nuisance. It complained of a congested 
goods-yard, and desired him to take trucks. Now, his 
desire was to keep his end of the line neat and open, 
and, so far, he had succeeded. He drew attention with 
pride to the long empty sidings, which he had ‘saved,’ 
though he did not exacdy specify the purpose of his 
economies. There were far too many people, he said, 
anxious to go to Bloemfontein. Officers, of course, if 
their passes were in perfect order, might be allowed; 
but these idle civihans, he was free to say, annoyed him. 
They simply had no conception of mihtary matters, 
and they never seemed to think a man had orders. 
However, he had his orders, and he meant to carry 
them out. What otherwise was the sense of orders? He 
paused very often for a reply. The station in the warm, 
close air stank to heaven. 

‘Well, that’s all right,’ said die New Zealander, ‘but 
when I was quite finished widi my orders, it seems to 
me I’d have another shot at the rubbish about here. 
My word! Look at all that unemployed labour in the 
camp!’ 

There were not fewer than two thousand men under 
the dusty hills. Some of them were being drilled. 

McManus went for a walk through the mimosa 
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bushes to look at the late bridge. It had cost a hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, and somebody would have 
to account for the breakage. That, indirectly, was 
McManus’s department. 

‘Have you seen McManus?’ cried a private of the 
Railway Pioneer Corps, as he rode up to the Colonial 
Captain sitting in the window of what had been Folly 
Bridge refreshment-room. ‘I’ve seen him. He lot)ks as 
if he’d just come out of Adderley Street.’ 

‘Did you speak to him?’ 

‘No, but I wanted to ask him who he exp cts is 
going to pay for the bridge.’ 

‘You win—on the Rand—^after the war,’ the Cap¬ 
tain drawled. 

‘That’s what I supposed, but I wish to go«<dness 
McManus could work out some scheme of comj)ensa- 
tion that ’ud hit the Transvaal hard.’ 

‘So do I—but the war expenses will have to be paid 
by the Rand just the same.’ 

‘That’s rather hard on us—working as Volunteers to 
mend what the Boers have broken, and then to have 
the biU sent in to us at the end. McManus lent me two 
thousand once on stands I had in Johannesburg. I paid 
him before the war. Wish I hadn’t now. Well, I must 
go on. S’long.’ 

At four in the afternoon, a train was made up at 
Folly Bridge. Into this marched the passengers and 
their baggage, and at that hour appeared the R.S.O. to 
satisfy himself that all passes were in order and to issue 
a ukase. 

‘You will be turned back at the other side of the 
river by the R.S.O. there if your passes are not counter- 
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signed by the Station Commandant here,’ he said, 

deuce! When was that order issued?’ the 
Colonial Captain demanded. 

‘It isn’t my fault. I’ve only got my orders, and-’ 

‘Yes, yes, we know all that, but where is the Station 
Commandant?’ 

‘I don’t know. He was about here this morning, but 
he left after limch.’ 

‘No, you wouldn’t,’ reflectively ftom a comer of the 
carriage. 

‘Well, I hope you’ll get across all right, but I tell 
you now that unless your passes are countersigned 
by Smith, Station Commandant, you won’t be able 
to get across even if you were Kitchener himself’ 

‘I’d give a month—I’d give three months’ pay to 
have K. on this platform now—and we’d see,’ said the 
officer with the Litde Man’s letters. 

‘I’m only giving you my orders-’ 

‘And you don’t know where Smith is?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And you expect us to hunt him all around the camp, 
do you? We’ve been seventeen—twenty-two—hours 
on this blasted onion-heap, and you and Smith between 
you have only just discovered ’ 

‘Well, it isn’t my fault. I’m only-’ 

‘You ought to keep Smith on the premises then.’ 

‘That has nothing to do with me. I should recom¬ 
mend you to go out and look for him.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve no interest in the matter. I’m only going 
up with the Little Man’s private mail. Here’s die bag. 
I don’t care. If I’m stopped on the other side, it’s your 
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look-out. I’m sure the Little Man would be quite 

’s McManus/ said the Colonial Captain, 
looking out of the window. ‘I suppose he’s hunting 
Smith. D’you think they’ll stop McManus if his pass 
isn’t countersigned by Smith?’ 

‘Who’s McManus?’ A giggle of deep dehght Inter¬ 
rupted the R.S.O. ‘Oh, that civihan! ’Pon my word, 
you’d think Bloemfontein was Piccadilly. They re all 
wanting to go up there.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the Colonial. ‘I’m afraid we’ll 
have to be turned back on the other side. Perhaps if we 
say we couldn’t find Smith they’ll forgive us.’ 

‘Well, I’m only giving you my ord-’ 

The train rolled out nearly half a mile and halted in 
a deep cutting. The passengers stepped out over-, nkles 
into die sand that sUd under their feet, and their bag¬ 
gage followed them. A gaggle of Kaffirs marched 
away with bags and bedding-rolls, and the company 
followed depressedly. They expected to be met on the 
other side by a train from the North, which in God’s 
good time would go back to Bloemfontein. 

‘But—but what do they want to stop in the middle 
of a cutting for?’ said the New Zealander. ‘I wouldn’t 
have minded walking a hundred yards on the level 
back there. They might have made a decent platform. 
I beheve I’ve twisted my ankle climbing up die bank.’ 

‘Oh, this isn’t a patch to what it is on t’ other side,’ 
said an officer on die bridge works. And they walked 
and they walked till they reached the pontoon, a hun¬ 
dred feet below. McManus’s face seemed a fitde set as 
it were—set, but in no wise gready troubled. 
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‘Did McManus find Smith?’ said the Colonial, as 
they climbed the desperate north bank down which 
buck-wagons were sliding in billows of dust. Here 
again fifty men’s labour for two days would have 
greatly smoothed the road. 

‘He said he didn’t,’ his companion repHed. 

‘Glory!’ said the Colonial, and, hopping over a 
boulder, fell into a bush. A himdred feet of river-bank 
through deep sand at the end of a mile walk is not 
easy to cover; and it was a dewy-browed detachment 
that broke through the scrub and landed, panting, 
among the rocks at the gangers’ hut on the north side 
of the bridge. But the R.S.O. who received them 
there was cool and utterly calm. He wished to know 
whether their passes were in order, and a deUcious awe 
fell on the company. 

McManus cHmbed the slope into the Orange Free 
State easily and dispassionately, his lower jaw protrud¬ 
ing, perhaps, one-sixteenth of an inch beyond its nor¬ 
mal clinch. The travellers made a htde semicircle about 
the R.S.O.—the R.S.O. of the North Bank of Folly 
Bridge—about him and aboutMcManus, oftheCorpor- 
ate Equatorial Bank. It was heavenly weather. There 
was no accommodation of any sort of description, for 
the gangers’hut was occupied by mihtary telegraphers. 

‘May I trouble you for your pass, please?’ 

McManus produced it clumsily. He was more accus¬ 
tomed to demand than to supply documents of identi¬ 
fication. 

‘Yes— yes —^this seems all right’—the company 
winked as widi one eyeUd—‘but I don’t see that it has 
been countersigned by Smith.’ 
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‘Captain Smith was in his bath, when I went to him 
at FoUy Bridge at three forty-five. He sent a verbal 
message that it would be all right—so far as I under¬ 
stood through the door at the time.’ 

‘I am afraid I can’t help that.’ The R.S.O. paused un¬ 
easily. McManus in grey tweeds, black bowler, and im¬ 
maculate white collar, gave him not the sUghtest help. 

‘This pass is no good.’ The sentence came out in a t ash. 

‘Indeed?’ There was a meekness about McManus and 
a silence on the Htde knot of bystanders that w* tuld 
have warned any other than an imported Imperial 
ahen that that kopje was occupied in force. 

‘No. You’ll have to go back across the river tc< get 
Smith’s signature. I can’t let you up on that pass.’ This 
very cheerfully. 

Whole hierarchies had signed it. Lions and unic orns 
ramped on the top of it. It appealed, as has been said, 
to earth, fire, and water—to horseflesh, steam, and steel, 
and all in command diereof, to forward with speed 
and courtesy R. L. McManus to Bloemfontein; but it 
lacked the signature of Smith—that Smith who was 
then towelling himself two miles away. 

‘I must go back?’ McManus’s clear eye travelled 
down the rocky slope behind him to the far pontoon 
and the further south bank, where a few soldiery, pink as 
prawns, and at that distance not much larger, were bath¬ 
ing; cUmbed the wooded bank beyond, and rested with 
disfavour on the domino-small houses of Folly Bridge. 

‘Yes—go back, of course, and get Smith to sign it.’ 

A lesser man would have said: ‘I’ll see you damned 
first,’ but McManus was in no sense small. His face did 
not even flush. He turned away slowly, as though the 
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matter had no further interest, and die R.S.O. dealt 
widi the odier passes. To be precise, not one carried 
the magic signature of Smith. The officer in charge of 
the Litde Man’s private mail almost implored the 
R.S.O. to stop him for twenty-four hours because he 
wished to learn whether there was any truth in die cur¬ 
rent Army legend that under no circumstances would 
the Litde Man swear. The officer in charge of the 
Staff’s mail followed suit. He had two bags of official 
correspondence for the Staff, and diere were Generals 
among them who could swear. He, too, prayed to be 
turned back. The officer with the new maps for the 
Intelligence Department joined in his entreaties. 

‘After all,’ said one cheerily, as they sat down on their 
bedding-rolls in the gathering dusk, ‘what does it 
matter, old man? You’re bound to be Stellenbosched 
in three days.’ 

Now Stellenbosch is not a name to use Hghdy, for 
there go the men who—^have not done quite so well; 
and the R.S.O.’s face clouded as he asked for an ex¬ 
planation. 

‘Haven’t you stopped McManus?’ said an officer, 
who knew his man. 

‘Who’s McManus?’ 

‘Oh, I’m sorry—never mind—you’ll find out before 
Tuesday.’ 

‘The only person I’ve stopped was that civihan who 
hadn’t had his pass signed by Smith. I can’t accept a 
verbal message across the Orange River.’ 

‘Quite right. You’ll be getting all your message 
on the wire fi:om Bloemfontein in a Httle while. I 
wouldn’t be in your shoes for a trifle.’ 
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*I don’t think McManus minds much, though,’ die 
Colonial Captain struck in soothingly. ‘I spoke to him 
just now. He says he is going on.’ 

‘I’ll take dash good care he doesn’t,’ said the R.S.O., 
exploding. This was somediing he could understand. 

‘Yes—he’s going on in die train when she conies in 
—so you’ll have another chance, you see. If you stop 
him, I suppose he will go back to Cape Town, and he’ll 
tell the Litde Man why. He’s radier busy, arid he 
won’t be able to come up again.’ 

‘But—confound it all—does he expect die v.hole 
blessed Orange Free State to wait on his businesi?’ 

‘It would be a bad job if he didn’t—just now. He’s 
the head of the Corporate Equatorial Banking Cor¬ 
poration, and he has been called up to Bloemfontein 
rather urgendy to put the finances of the place straight. 
He isn’t going up to start a hotel there, you know.’ 

Somebody lit a pipe; and in die hush you could hear 
the great river running through the dry hills. A far¬ 
away voice on the construction-engine backed close 
up to the bridge called to some one under a staging. 

‘ ’McManus going up to Bloemfontein to-night?’ 

‘Ye-es.’ 

‘That means business—thank God.’ 

‘Why-y?’ 

‘Why? ’Cause they don’t care one scarlet weir for 
the whole Army—the Boers don’t. They reckon they 
can get them withdrawn if they win the game in 
London, but reopenin’ the Bank at Bloemfontein 
means business. That’s why. It teaches the Dutch more 
than twenty batdes. Wonder they don’t try to cut the 
line and nab him to-night.’ 
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The silence by the gangers* hut continued unbroken 
for twenty puffs. 

‘And he did wait outside Smith’s door, while Smith 
was washing—because I saw him. I wouldn’t have 
done it,’ said an Imperial Officer slowly, ‘but I sup¬ 
pose he wished to see what sort of fools we can be 
when we go in for war.’ 

‘And you’ve told him to walk two miles back and 
two miles here again,’ said the New Zealander, ‘to get 
Smith’s signature.’ 

‘And there’s no guarantee Smith won’t be having 
a hair-cut and shampoo when he reaches there,’ the 
Colonial Captain added. ‘We knew in Cape Town a 
week ago McManus had been called up. But, of course, 
if he hasn’t got Smith’s signature, that settles it.’ 

‘What does it matter? Let the brute frolic round the 
kopjes till Smith’s dry. He’s only the boss of the biggest 
Bank in the country. Who cares how much they want 
him at Bloemfontein? I’d put a guard on him, and 
march him back in irons, by Jove,’ said a Cavalry 
Officer. ‘I say, old man, didn’t it ever occur to you to 
knock off some of the points of these rocks that we’re 
supposed to sit on? They’re infernally nubbly.’ 

One by one the stars came out over the hills, and the 
flare-lamps of the never-sleeping Pioneer Corps puffed 
and blazed afresh in the river-bed. 

Last of all came the train from the North, and when 
McManus and his Secretary went up to their labelled 
compartments reserved for them at Bloemfontein, the 
R.S.O. took no notice. 

No more, for that nutter, did McManus. 
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From Stormberg’s midnight mountain, 

From Sarnia’s captured Post, 

Where Afric’s Magersfontein 
Rails down her wounded host. 

Three days and nights to s’uth’ard 
’Twixt Durban Road and Paarl— 

In dust and horse-dung smothered— 

There Hes a cursM kraal. 

Stellenbosch Hymn. 

ABOUT THE TIME that Gentleman Cadet V-'alter 
LX Setton was posted to the 2nd Battalion o^ Her 
JL A^Majesty’s Royal R utlandshire Regiment, the Vicar, 
his father, read a telegram that the Pretoria Govern¬ 
ment was searching the mines of the Rand for hidden 
arms. The Vicar and his wife were on their way to the 
Army and Navy Stores to buy Walter’s many uni¬ 
forms; and the Vicar doubted that he would escape 
for less than two hundred pounds. 

‘But we cannot repine,’ said his wife. ‘Walter’s 

position demands-’ She ceased for a breath. ‘And as 

an officer—you see, Wilham? We have much to be 
thankful for.’ 

The Vicar lowered the paper, remembering how the 
accident of a legacy had saved Walter from other 
fates. He and his wife had agreed to forget a terrible 
afternoon when Walter, aged sixteen, had been ex¬ 
amined viva voce by a person, sent down by a friend, 
with a view to getting him a ‘position in the City’ at 
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something under eighteen shillings a week. He had 
forgotten, too, how he and his wife were grateful for 
this chance. A week later, when the Vicar’s aunt was 
gathered to her mothers and the money was sure, they 
wrote a stately letter declining that post for Walter, 
which letter remains for a curiosity in a business man’s 
desk to this day. 

‘Yes,’ said the Vicar, ‘we have much to be thankful 
for. As an officer-’ He turned down the paper. 

Had he read ten lines further he would have learned 
that ‘much amusement has been caused in mining 
circles owing to die activity of the poUce, who are 
searching Thumper’s Deep, on information suppUed 
by Mr. J. Thrupp, who asserts that two thousand 
stand of arms are buried at the bottom of the shaft.’ 

At the hour the Vicar was speculating in ‘tunics, 
richly laced, lined silk, ^6 :14 : 6’; ‘undress trousers, 
blue doe or twill, ;(]i : 16 : o’; ‘forage caps (badge 
extra), : o ; 6’, and all the other grim realities of 
war, Jerry Thrupp, in charge of the thirty-odd thousand 
pounds of modem machinery on Thumper’s Deep, 
was cheering a batch of perspiring Johannesburg poHce 
to break out die bottom of South Afnca. Business was 
slack in Johannesburg by reason of a Raid, and Jerry’s 
ten years on die Rand had taught him that the police 
were least dangerous when most busy. Two thousand 
rifles in a concrete vault, ten feet below the solid foot 
of the shaft, would be a great haul for the Govern¬ 
ment. That they worked in the living rock was to 
them a detail. The Devil had given these Uitlanders 
powers denied to sons of die soil; and no community 
in their senses would start a revolution on less than 
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twenty diousand rifles. A scant fifteen hundred only 
had, so far, come to light anywhere. 

‘Where you think we shall find them?’ a panting 
Hollander asked. 

‘About the Marquesas Islands if you hold your line 
straight,’ said Jerry, and shot up in the cage. Three 
minutes later he telephoned that the winding-gear was 
out of order and would take half a day to repair. 

‘They had a very nice time,’ he explained to his 
professional fnends. ‘They dug four feet inoi the 
bottom of the shaft before they sickened, and Patsy 
Gee burned a hundredweight of his precious Revolu¬ 
tionary Committee’s papers in my boiler fires while 
they were doing it. But as a revolution, if you ask me, 
it’s bumble-puppy. After this we shall have war ’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said Hagan of the Consolidated 
Ophir and Bonanza. ‘We shall be passed over to Oom 
Paul to play with.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Jerry. ‘It’s war. Soon or late, it’s 
war.’ 

Time, Circumstance, and Necessity continued in 
charge of this world, of Jerry Thrupp, and Second- 
Lieutenant Walter Setton. To the former they brought 
from eight to twelve hours’ work a day—shifting, 
varying, but insistent. Sometimes a batch of the three 
hundred and twenty-four stamps in the Thumper’s 
Deep crushing-mills would go wrong; and Jerry must 
doctor them ere the output suffered. Sometimes a sick 
friend in charge of the cyanide process would call 
Jerry in to watch the healdi of the big vats that win 
the last of the gold; or a furlong or two of tram-lines 
would need re-laying. His windhig-engines, his boilers, 
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his crushing-tables, his dynamos, and the hundred 
things that men needed below die surface were always 
with him. For recreation Jerry consorted with fellow- 
engineers of the Rand, their wives, and their children; 
and, being energetic, found opportunities for what he 
called ‘overtime.’ When Hagan’s ankle was crushed, 
thanks to a Kaffir’s carelessness,Jerry carried himhome; 
and, because Hagan’s ten-year-old son was in hospital 
with typhoid, Jerry, as a matter of course, visited and 
reported on the boy daily. He lent the Vincents the 
money that took them home in the terrible year ’98, 

9 

and Vincent was turned out into Commissioner Street 
with Mrs. Vincent seven months gone. It is even said 
that by bribes and threats he kept die conservancy 
people up to their work in his street when the typhoid 
that comes from neglected filth struck down three 
heads of families in two hvmdred yards of the street. 

‘After the war,’Jerry would say as excusing himself, 
‘it will be all right. We’ve got to do what we can till 
after the war.’ 

The life of Second-Lieutenant Walter Setton fol¬ 
lowed its appointed channel. His battalion, nominally 
efficient, was actually a training school for recruits; 
and to this lie, written, acted, and spoken many times 
a day, he adjusted himself. When he could by any 
means escape from the limited amount of toil expected 
by the Government, he did so; employing the same 
shameless excuses that he had used at school or Sand¬ 
hurst. He knew his drills: he honesdy believed that 
they covered the whole art of war. He knew the ‘in¬ 
ternal economy of his regiment.’ That is to say, he 
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could answer leading questions about coal and wood 
allowances, cubic-footage of barrack accommodation, 
canteen-routine, and the men’s messing arrangements. 
For the rest, he devoted himself with no thought of 
wrong to getting as much as possible out of the richest 
and easiest Hfe the world has yet made; and to despis¬ 
ing (he ‘outsider’—^the man beyond his circle. His 
training to this end was as complete as that of his 
brethren. He did it blindly, politely, unconsciously, 
with perfect sincerity. As a child he had leamenl early 
to despise his nurse, for she was a servant and aw oman; 
his sisters he had looked down upon, and hisgo\emess, 
for much the same reasons. His home atmosphrre had 
taught him to despise the terrible thing called ‘Dtssent’, 
At his private school his seniors showed him how to 
despise the junior master who was poor, and here his 
home training served again. At his pubhc school he 
despised the new boy—the boy who boated when 
Setton played cricket, or who wore a coloured tie 
when the order of the day was for black. They were 
all avatars of the outsider. If you got mixed up with 
an outsider, you ended by being ‘compromised.’ He 
had no clear idea what that meant, but suspected the 
worst. His rehgion he took from his parents, and it had 
some very sound dogmas about outsiders behaving 
decently. Science to him was a name connected with 
examination papers. Hecould notwork up anyinterest 
in foreign armies, because, after all, a foreigner was a 
foreigner, and the rankest form of outsider. Meals 
came when you rang for them. You were carried over 
the world, which is die Home Counties, in vdiides for 
which you paid. You were moved about London by 
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the same means; and if you crossed the Channel you 
took a steamer. But how, or why, or when, these 
things were made, or worked, or begotten, or what 
they felt, or thought, or said, who belonged to them, he 
had not, nor ever wished to have, the shadow of anidea. 
It was sufficient for him and for high Heaven (this in 
his heart of hearts, well learned at his mother’s knee) 
that he was an officer and a gentleman incapable of a 
lie or a mean action. For the rest his code was simple. 
Money bought you half the things in this world; and 
your position secured you the others. If you had 
money, you took care to get your money’s worth. If 
you had a position, you did not compromise yourself 
by mixing with outsiders. 

And, in the fullness of time, one old gentleman who 
knew his own mind knocked the bottom out of 
Lieutenant Setton’s and Jerry Thrupp’s world. Jerry 
came first, unwillingly, with a few diousand others, 
by way of Komati Poort. He helped the women and 
children out of Johannesburg, the few that remained; 
and left his house barricaded in charge of a Hollander 
official. 

‘Remember,’ said Jerry, ‘I advise you to look after 
this house. If anything happens to it you won’t be 
happy when I come back.’ 

‘We shall chase you into the sea!’ said die Hollander. 

‘Shouldn’t wonder—seeing how behind-hand we 
are, but then we’ll chase you back again. I hope you 
won’t blow yourselves up before you’re shot. S’long, 
you four-coloured impostor.’ 

He climbed into a catde-truck, where his valise was 
stolen, and arrived at Delagoa Bay, his shirt tom to the 
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waist in a scufHe to get water for a sick man. His home, 
his business, and all his belongings were gone, but die 
war that men had doubted was upon them at last, and 
Jerry was happy. He went round to Cape Town on the 
deck of a crowded steamer, and disappeared into 
thronged and panic-stricken Adderley Street. Here he 
met Phil Tenbroek, ex-mine-manager, also ruined for 
the time being, and conferred with him about raising a 
corps of Railway Volunteers in event of future trouble. 

Lieutenant Setton, seven thousand miles away, was 
scornful when he heard that some General would not 
undertake the war with less than seventy du^usand 
troops. Thirty thousand, he held, was mon* than 
enough; for die Rudandshires’ Mess would remember 
that Ae Army was not what it had been in ’8i. He 
wished very much to see how the Boers would look 
after a Cavalry Brigade had boxed their ears aaoss ten 
miles of open country. Except twice, near Salisbury, 
he had never seen anything that remotely resembled 
ten miles of open country in all his life. He had never 
seen a Cavalry Brigade, nor, indeed, a target at any 
greater distance than 900 yards. Having spoken, he 
went up to Town to see a play, pending the absorption 
of the Transvaal. 

The Rudandshires landed atCapeTown fairly late in 
the war, and, serene as hundreds before him. Lieu¬ 
tenant Setton, dining at the Mount Nelson, gave, in 
the fine clear voice he had inherited from his mother, 
his opinion diat ‘those Colonials looked a most awful 
set of outsiders.’ He hoped, aloud, that it would not be 
his fate ‘to have to work widi the bounders.’ 

In another place, at anodier time, an informal after- 
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dinner court of inquiry, with unlimited powers, sat on 
his irreproadiable Regiment after this fashion:— 

‘Are those Rutlandshires any use?’ The questioner 
had good right to ask. 

‘Mark Two, I think. It’s the same old brand—Bada- 
jos, Talavera, Inkerman, Toulouse, Tel-el-Kebir-’ 

‘Same tactics as those which were so brilHantly suc¬ 
cessful at Tel-el-Kebir,’ a bearded officer whispered as 
though he were quoting Scripture. 

‘Ye-es. Same old catchwords—same old training. 
“Shoulder to shoulder’’—“up, boys, and at ’em!” 
Southsea, Chichester, Canterbury; with the Long 
Valley for a campaign. Colonel past his work; Second- 
in-Command devoudy hoping never to see a soldier 
again when he’s gothis pension; a jewel of an Adjutant, 
who’s mothered his men till they can’t button their own 
breeches; Sergeant-Major great on eyewash, and a bit 
of a lawyer. The rest, the regular type—all in a blue 
funk of funking. They want a chance to “get in with 
the bayonet,” of course.’ 

‘That’s the last refuge of the lazy man,’ said a quiet¬ 
faced civihan, who had not yet spoken. 

‘Oh, they’ll learn in time,’ the spade-bearded officer 
grunted. 

‘When half the men are in Pretoria and half the rest 
are wounded—if that’s what you mean I I’m so sick of 
that “in time.” The Colonel will die—I wish he was 
dead now—“fighting heroically” in some dam’-fool 
trap he’s walked into widi his eyes open!’ 

‘Well, I’m going to split ’em up. They were pro¬ 
mised diey should go in—^ah—shoulder to shoulder, 
but the hospitals are quite full enough.’ 
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To their immense rage the Rutlandshires were rent 
into four or five pieces, and distributed where they 
could not do much harm. The Colonel, as was pro¬ 
phesied, died heroically, shot through the stomach in 
sight of four companies to whom he was explain¬ 
ing the cowardice of advancing in open order when 
the enemy were yet a mile distant. This fixed in the 
Second’s mind the fact that a Mauser can carry two 
thousand yards—wisdom which he did not Hi e long 
to profit by. He wejit down at eleven hundred before 
an insignificant crack in the veldt, which happraied to 
be lined with Boers. Thus his successor discovered that 
a donga is better flanked than fronted. Truly they 
learned. 

To Lieutenant Setton, through the death of a C aptain, 
fell the charge of two companies, which operat :d with 
an Austrahan contingent on a disturbed and dusty 
border. The men clung to him for a week expecting 
miracles; but he could not smite water from rocks, nor 
vary the daily beef-tin and dry biscuit. They learned a 
little rude well-sinking from their aUies, and a Uttle steal¬ 
ing on their own accoimt. After this, to his reUef, they 
abandoned him as nurse and midwife. Had he played 
the game with an eye to the rules, he might have pro¬ 
fited as much as his more open-minded fellows, but 
his demon tempted him one clear twflight to capture a 
solitary horseman in difficulties with a spent horse. It 
was not ‘sporting’ to pot him at eight himdred yards, 
so Setton took horse and rode a somewhat uncertain 
wallop direcdy at the man, who naturally retreated be¬ 
tween two steep hills, where, for just this end, he had 
posted four confederates. They, being diildren of nature 
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and budc-hunters to boot, allowed their quarry to pass, 
and after twenty rounds at four hundred yards—the 
Boer in a hurry is not a good shot—dropped him with 
a broken arm. Setton was not pleased; but the five 
Australians who, without orders, so soon as they saw 
what he would be at, had galloped parallel with him 
bdiind the kopjes, were immensely gratified. They 
dismounted, lay down, and slew the Boer on the tired 
horse as he returned to join his fellow-plunderers, of 
whom they shot two and wounded one. They reached 
camp with Setton and—much more valuable—three 
efficient Boer ponies. 

‘If you’d only told us you were goin’ to commit 
suicide this way,* said a Queensland trooper, *we’d 
have rounded up the whole mob—usin’ you for 
bait.’ 

The shattered arm ended Setton’s career as a com¬ 
batant officer, but in the great scarcity of sounder 
material diey made him Station Commandant of the 
entirely desolate siding of Pipkameelepompfontein, 
which, as everyone knows. 

Is on the road to Blomfontein: 

And there the Mausers 
Tear your trousers 
And make your horses jompfontein. 

But the tide of war had rolled on, leaving only a 
mass of worrying work for die Railway Pioneer Corps 
which Phil Tenbroek had organised from die wreck of 
the mine personnel months before. Three short low 
bridges, Utde larger than culverts, but two of them 
built on a curve, crossed three dry shallow water- 
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courses, and, of course, the Boers blew them up on 
departure. Phil, Commandant of the Railway Pioneers, 
busy on a bridge elsewhere, could only spare dxirty 
men on the job, but he gave Lieutenant Hagan, late 
in charge of the machinery of the ConsoHdated Ophir 
and Bonanza, his choice, and Hagan took the cneam. 
They lumbered into Pipkameelepompfontein in open 
trucks—^thirty men, each anxious to return to the 
Rand; each holding more or less of property there; 
most of them skilled mechanicians in their own de¬ 
partment, and all exalted, body, soul, and spirit; by a 
rancorous, razor-edged, personal hatred of the State 
that had shamed, tricked, and ruined them. They found 
there a Station Commandant, moved by none of their 
springs —z being from another planet, fenced about 
with neady piled boxes of rivets and a mass of crated 
ironwork that was pouring up hrom the South, who 
proposed to camp them a mile from the bioken 
bridges. 

‘What, no good water?’ said Hagan. 

‘Oh, no. But I expect a detachment of Regulars 
shortly. They must have the nearest camp.’ 

‘Good Lord, man! Your blessed Regulars can’t get 
forward till we’ve mended the bridges. We must be 
close to our work.’ 

‘I’m afraid your knowledge of the British Army is a 
litde limited,’ said the Station Conunandant. 

‘I was fool enough to cross a ridge after some Regu¬ 
lars had reported it cleared,’ said Hagan sweedy. 
‘ ’Twasn’t any fault of theirs my knowledge didn’t last 
till the Day of Judgment. But, look here, this isn’t a 
question of precedence. We don’t want to live here. 
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We want to mend the bridges and get up to the Rand 
again.’ 

After a while, but ungraciously, Setton gave way, 
and the Railway Pioneers went to work like beavers. 
The Regulars arrived ‘to protect the bridge-head,’ two 
companies of them, fresh from home, and Setton, with 
imspeakable delight, found himself once more among 
men who talked his chosen tongue, and thought his 
lofty thoughts. As he wrote to his mother: ‘You can 
get as good hunting-talk here as you can at home.’ The 
Pioneers were not a seemly corps. They imstacked the 
accurately piled rivet-boxes, and dumped them where 
they could be easiest handled; they dismantled an aban¬ 
doned farmhouse to get at the roof-beams, because 
they were short of poles; they stuck a home-made 
furnace at the far end of the platform where it made 
itself a black, unlovely bed of cinders; they worked 
at all hours of the day and night, ate when they had 
leisure, and called their officers by their lesser names. 
Hagan asked Setton—once only—^what arrangements 
he had made for Kaffir labour. Setton had made none, 
for he had no instructions. Whereupon Hagan, talking 
unknown tongues, made his own arrangements, and 
strange niggers crept out of the Karroo by scores. Set- 
ton wished to know something about ffiem. ‘It’s all 
right,’ said Hagan, over his shoulder. ‘I’m responsible. 
It’s cheaper for us’ ^e meant the Consolidated Ophir 
and Bonanza) ‘to pay out of our pocket than to wait 
for the Government to fiddle through it. I want to get 
back to the Rand.’ 

The last sentence always annoyed Setton. These 
volublejohannesburg gipsies made it their dawn-song, 
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their noon chorus, and their midnight chant. It swung 
girders into place, sent home rivets, and spiked nails. 
It echoed among the hills at twiUght, when the start¬ 
lingly visible night-picket of the Regulars went out 
to reheve its fellows, cut in black paper against the 
green skyline, on the tallest kopje. It greeted every 
truck of new material, this drawling, nasal ‘I want to 
get back to the Rand.’ 

It helped to build the bridges, though that Setton 
did not notice. He did not know a spike from a i hair, 
a girder from an artesian well, a thirty-foot rail from 
a tie-rod. The things lumbered up the siding vhich 
he wished to keep neat. Men took them out cf the 
trucks and did things to or with them, and the tliings, 
somehow or other, ^panned the watercourses. But 
Lieutenant Setton would no more have dreamt d of 
taking an interest in die manner of their fitment than 
at school he would have read five lines beyond the 
day’s appointed construe. 

When the last of the three bridges was nearly 
finished, Hagan dashed into his office with a wire from 
Phil, who wanted him back at once. The big centre 
girder of Folly Bridge was going up, and only Hagan 
could take charge of that end of it which was not 
under Phil’s comprehending eye. 

‘But the men here know exacdy what’s to be done. 
If anything goes wrong, ask Jerry—I mean Private 
Thrupp. He ought to begin riveting up to-morrow, 
and after that they’ve only to lay the track. It’s as easy 
as falling off a log.’ 

Setton did not approve of this unbuttoned man with 
the rampant voice—had, indeed, withdrawn markedly 
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firom his society. Nor did Setton comprehend how 
a private could be in charge of anydiing—least of 
all when a Regular oflSicer—not to mention a Station 
Commandant—was on the horizon. He assumed that 
Hagan would have told the senior non-com. of the 
Pioneers to come to him for orders for the day; but 
Hagan, eating, sleeping, and thinking bridges only, 
had not communicated with Sergeant Rayne—late 
accountant of Thumper’s Deep, and promoted be¬ 
cause Government had insisted that the Corps must 
keep books. Hagan had spent his last hours at an 
informal committee-meeting with Jerry and another 
private—^Fulsom, ex-head of the Little North Bear’s 
machinery—and, under the lee of a karroo-bush, draw¬ 
ing diagrams in the dirt, had setded every last detail of 
the bridge diat was to help the Corps back to their own 
Rand. 

Brighdy and briskly, then, in the diamond-clear 
dawn uprose Lieutenant Walter Setton to command 
the stadon of Pipkameelepompfontein. But early as 
it was, the Pioneers were before him. The situation 
when he arrived at the bank of the third watercourse 
was briefly this. They were lowering, with hand-made 
derricks, two fourteen-foot girders, one from either 
bank, to meet in the middle, where Jerry and Fulsom 
stood ready tojoin them. The twenty-eight-foot girder, 
which should have covered the span, had been sent 
round by Naauwpoort by mistake, and Jerry believed 
devoutly that the Cape Minister of Railways, whom 
he habitually alluded to as ‘the worst rebel but one of 
the lot,’ had caused the delay on purpose. The mischief 
of it was that, expecting die twenty-eight iron, they 
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had used up the kst of their wood sleepers to lay a 
sharp curve just before the bridge, where iron sleepers 
were diffictdt to bend and adjust. Consequendy, diey 
had no temporary crib of sleepers in the middle of the 
watercourse to take the weight of the two fourteen- 
foot irons when these were lowered. So Jerry had ex¬ 
temporised a stage of rivet-boxes and laths sufTtcient 
to bear his weight and Fulsom’s, and knowing his men, 
trusted to rivet up the butt-strap, temporarily, at any 
rate, while the men on the derricks held the girders, 
lowering them or raising them fractionally at h(S sig¬ 
nal. It was unorthodox engineering, but it would carry 
the line. By four in the morning the heels of the gsrders 
were neatly butted against their permanent resting- 
places, and their noses began to dip towards the meet¬ 
ing in the centre. 

‘North girder!’ Jerry raised his hand and low< red it 
slowly. 

The obedient gang at the derrick slacked away with 
immense care. They were not watching Private 
Thrupp, but Jerry of Thumper’s Deep, and Fulsom 
of the Little Nordi Bear—both mighty men. 

‘Ready with the rivets, now! Here she comes! Hold 
her! Hold her! As you are! Not another hairbreadth. 
South girder—^lift a shade. A fraction of a hair!’ He 
laid a spirit-level across the half-inch gap between the 
two girders, and cocked his head on one side. Nobody 
breatiied except Lieutenant Setton, who had walked 
some distance in a hurry. He observed that a bucket of 
blazing coals—stolen, of course—was slung under die 
belly of either ‘iron thing’. He always thought of con¬ 
crete objects beyond his experience as ‘tilings.’ Four 
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men passed up two flat iron things—the specially de¬ 
signed butt-straps—one to Jerry and one to Fulsom, 
who faced Jerry on the other side of the girder. So close 
was the adjustment that the weight of the straps as they 
were sHd between the flanges of the girder made the 
south girder—held by ropes—^not chains—dip a frac¬ 
tion, and Jerry swore as only a Rand mechanician on 
twelve hundred a year and a bonus has a right to swear 
—emphatically and authoritatively. 

‘What are you doing there, men?’ The voice passed 
Jerry like the summer wind. One hand was on the 
spirit-level, the other held a riveting hammer; one eye 
squinted at the bubble in the glass, the other, red with 
emotion, glared through the holes in the butt-strap, 
waiting till the expansion of the heated girders should 
bring the rivet-holes in line. Astronomers watching 
for an ecHpse gaze not so earnestly as did Jerry and 
Fulsom. 

‘I say, what are you men doing there without 
orders?’ cried Lieutenant Setton for the second 
time. 

‘Hah!’ said Jerry, wagging the hammer to command 
silence. He was half aware now of some disturbing 
presence. The rivet-holes covered each other absol¬ 
utely. 

‘j^vets to me! Quick, McGinnies. Meet me, Fulsom.’ 
A man passed up the pincers with the red-hot rivet, 
and Jerry hammered Iflce an artist. ‘That’ll make old 

-(he mentioned the Cape Minister of Railways 

by name) ‘pretty sick! Thought he’d hang us up by 
sending our stuff round by Naauwpoort, did he? Hold 
on! Rivet, rivet, McGinnies! What’s the use of you? 
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Derricks, there! Hold on! What are you men doing? 
Oh, good Lord!’ 

If Jerry on the rivet-boxes was losing his temper, 
Lieutenant Setton by the south girder had lost his 
altogether. 

‘You thought!’ he shouted to the amazed gang at 
the derrick. ‘You thought! Who in the world toll you 
to think? D’you suppose you’re here to do what you 
please? I gave no orders for the work to go on. Your 
orders, if you’d thought to come to my office t > get 
them, are to clean up some of the filthy mess y* )u’ve 
made round the Station.’ 

Then to Sergeant Rayne; ‘Fall in your men at once, 
and march them up to the station. You’ll get your 
orders there.’ 

‘But half a mo’, sir. Half a minute, sir. We caj I’t let 

go-’ 

‘Do you refuse duty, then? I warn you it’ll be the 
worse for you. You can’t do this—^you can’t do that? 
Let go that rope-thing at once. It’s mutiny, by God!’ 

They let go at the south end. They fell back, not 
knowing the Umits of Imperial power. The unsup¬ 
ported girder bit heavily on the single rivet that Jerry 
and Fulsom had put in—bit and shore through. The 
north gang let go an instant later. A howl of rage came 
out of the ravine as both girders dropped into a dolor¬ 
ous, open-sided V, knocked over the light staging, 
and twisting as they fell, scattered the fire in the coal- 
bucket among the dry scrub and fragments of timber¬ 
ing in the bed of the watercourse. They lit at once and 
blazed merrily. A man with a hammer erupted. 

‘Who slacked away widiout orders?’ he demanded 
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in a voice no private should use. One or two men had 
heard it before—^at the time of the big dynamite ex¬ 
plosion in Johannesburg—and straightened up. 

‘Fall in with your company there, and don’t talk,* 
said Lieutenant Setton. He was willing to concede 
much to a mere Volunteer—even in time of war. 

‘It was him, Jerry,’ whispered Sergeant Rayne. 

Jerry turned a ftdl mulberry-colour as he strove to 
control himself—he was quivering all over. Then he 
grew pale and rigid. 

‘Ha-half a minute, please. I want to explain to you 
exactly how the work stands. The girders were just 
in position, and I was riveting them up—my name is 
Thrupp.’ 

It carried some weight on die Rand, but Lieutenant 
Setton almost laughed aloud. 

‘If you wouldn’t mind hstening to me, please. It was 
an absolutely vital matter—absolutely vital. We were 
actually riveting the butt-strap when you meddled 
with the derrick. Let me show you!’—^he laid one 
shaking hand on the Lieutenant’s cuff-to lead him to 
the wreck. 

‘Meddle with the derrick! What the devil do you 
mean by your insolence? Do you know who I am?’ 

‘In h^ an hour—in five minutes—we could have 
put in enough rivets to hold her. We shall have to go 
to work again. It means half a day’s delay, though, even 
if the girders aren’t twisted by the fall.... You can 
see it hung on only one rivet.’ 

‘Fall in widi your company—for the last time.’ 

‘But you don’t understand—you don’t understand. 
Let me explain a minute, and come here’—^again the 
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hand on the cuff. ‘Of course, you don’t realise what 
you’ve done. It was only a question of minutes— 
minutes—do you see?—before we should have had 
those two girders—^those short irons down there—riv¬ 
eted up. Good Lord! That scrub’s burning like tinder! 
We must shovel earth on it, or it will twist the girders 
out of shape; and’—^the voice rose almost to a shriek— 
‘we shall have to send down the line for duphc^tes. I 
—you—tell the men to chuck earth on that blare, for 
God’s sake. The girders will buckle! They’ll be mined.’ 

‘March this man to the guard-tent,’ said Lieutenant 
Setton, who had endured enough. It was the ins* dence 
and insubordination of the man that galled him ‘An¬ 
other time, perhaps, you’ll take the trouble tc obey 
orders.’ 

‘What for? What have I done? My dear chap, this 
isn’t the time to fiddle about with guard-tentN. The 
whole donga’s aUght, and we shall have those girders 
buckling in ten minutes. You can’t be going to leave 
the mess as it is—^you cant !’ 

‘Oh, I’ve stood enough of this. Silence. Understand 
you’re a prisoner.’ 

‘Me? Oh, yes. I’m anything you please if you’ll only 
let me put out that fire. Where the deuce d’you think 
I’d want to run to? I’ll come up to the guard-tent the 
minute it’s out. I give you my word of honour!’ 

By this time the Railway Pioneer Corps was in two 
minds—^some laughing and others looking very black. 
Only Sergeant Rayne, busy with a pocket-book, 
seemed to take no interest in the affair. 

‘March me off? With that fire burning? We’ll be 
delayed a week at least. Why—why—why-’ again 
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Jerry turned plum-colour. Fulsom and McGinnies, 
who knew his habits, closed in on him at once. 

‘Come on, Jerry,’ whispered Fulsom. ‘You’ve done 
all you can. Come on.’ 

‘All that I can? What do I matter? I’m thinking 
about the bridge.’ He walked in a sort of stupor, look¬ 
ing back from time to time to watch the smoke in the 
donga. The Railway Pioneer Corps followed slowly 
to sweep up the platform of Pipkameelepompfontein. 

‘Rayne has got down every word you said in short¬ 
hand,’ said Fulsom, when the prisoner reached the 
guard-tent. ‘And he’s going to wire Hagan now. For 
God’s sake, don’t open your mouth, Jerry, and we’ll 
get that young ass Stellenbosched in a day or two.’ 

‘Hung up for a week—himg up for a week!’ moaned 
Jerry. ‘Am I mad or is he? Tell Rayne to wire for 
spare girders. God knows where they are to come 
from! Perhaps Phil may have a couple at Folly Bridge. 
Better wire there as well. Those two will have buckled 
by now.’ 

‘And you say he refused your orders?’ This was 
Hagan, dirty and drawn after a journey in a draughty 
cattle-truck, standing at the foot of Setton’s cot by 
dawnlight. 

‘He was extremely insolent, if that’s what you mean. 
He deUberately questioned my authority before all the 
men several times. He kept pawing me all over, too. 
I don’t suppose he really meant half he said.’ 

‘Didn’t he?’ Hagan gulped, but curbed himself. 

‘The trouble with you Volunteers,’ said Setton, ris¬ 
ing on one arm, ‘is diat you’ve absolutely no notion 
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of military discipline; and on active service one can’t 
allow that sort of thing. However, I think forty-eight 
hours in the guard-tent will teach him a Uttle sense. 
I’ve no intention of carrying the matter any furdier, so 
we needn’t discuss it.’ 

Hagan stared at him with a horror that carried some¬ 
thing of admiration, and a Uttle—^not much—pity. He 
had come up with Colonel Palling, R.E., and had 
shown him the third bridge. 

‘Is this his tent?’ one cried without, and thcFC en¬ 
tered a Colonel of Her Majesty’s Royal Engineers, not 
in a common regimental rage, but such cold fury as an 
overworked man responsible for a few miles oi track 
in war-time may jusdy wear. He chewed his rhree- 
months’ beard, and hooked at Lieutenant Setton, who 
stood to attention. 

‘You will go,’ he whispered at last. ‘You viU go 
back to the base by the train this morning. You will 
give this note to the General there.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Do you know why you go?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

The Colonel’s neck-veins swelled. ‘I—I wish to speak 
to this officer,’ he said. 

It is the first maxim of internal economy that one 
should never reprimand a superior in the presence of his 
equal or his subordinate. Hagan withdrew. A sentry a 
few yards away stood fast. He was a Reservist of some 
experience. 

‘Gawd ’as been ’eavenly good to me,’ he said later to 
fifteen comrades. ‘I’ve ’eard quite a few things in my 
time. I’ve ’eard the Dook ’imself pass the time o’ day 
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with an ’Orse battery that turned up on the wrong 
flank in the Long Valley. I ’eard “Smutty” Chambers 
lyin’ be’ind an ant-’ill at Modder getting sunstroke. I 
’eard wot General Mike said when the cavalry was too 
late at Stinkersdrift. But aU diat was “Let me kiss ’im 
for ’is mother” to wot I ’eard this momin’. There 
wasn’t any common damn-your-eyes routine to it. 
Palling, ’e just felt about with ’is fingers till ’e’d found 
that litde beggar’s immortal soul—’e did. An’ then ’e 
pulled it fair out of ’im like a bloomin’ pull-through, 
an’ then ’e blew ’is nose on it like a bloomin’ ’andker- 
chief, an’ then ’e threw it away. Swore at ’im? No. 
You chaps don’t take me. It was chronic. That’s what 
it was—just chronic!’ 

• •••••« 

In the peaceful and loyal district of Stellenbosch, 
there was a subaltern, temporarily attached as super¬ 
numerary on the Accounts side of the Numdah and 
Boot-lace Issue Department, who knew exactly how 
the Army ought to be reorganised. And he said: ‘It’s 
all very well to talk about makin’ the Army a busi¬ 
ness, like those newspaper chaps do, but they don’t 
understand the spirit of die Service. How can they? 
Well, don’t you see, if diey bring in all those so-called 
reforms that they’re always talkin’ about, they simply 
fill up the Service with a lot of bounders and outsiders. 
They simply won’t get the class of men to join diat the 
Army really wants. No one will take up the Service as 
a profession then. I know I shan’t for one.’ 
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Our Lord Who did the Ox command 
To kneel to Judah’s King, 

He binds His frost upon the land, 

To ripen it for spring; 

To ripen it for spring, good sirs. 

According to His Word— 

Which well must be, as you can see: 

And who shall judge the Lord? 

When we poor fenners skate the ice, 

Or shiver on the wold. 

We hear the cry of a single tree 
That breaks her heart in cold: 

That breaks her heart in the cold, good sirs. 
And rendeth by the board— 

Which well must be, as you can see— 

And who shall judge the Lord? 

Her wood is craized and httle worth 
Excepting as to bum. 

So we may warm and make our mirth 
Until the spring return; 

Until the spring return, good sirs. 

With marish all abroad— 

Which well must be, as you can see: 

And who shall judge the Lord? 

God bless the master of this house 
And all that sleep therein— 
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And guard the fens from pyrat folk— 

And save us firom all sin! 

To walk in charity, good sirs, 

Aswel we may afibord— 

Which shall befnend our later end, 

Accounting to the Lord. 

Lincolnshire (?) Carol. 

F rom the little hill near Bloemfontein Old 
Fort you command ninety miles of country towards 
Kimberley; and when Kimberley besieged uses her 
searchlight you can see the wheeling beam as clearly 
as Israel saw the Pillar of Flame. If you are loyal you 
ascend the hill singing with your friends, and gloat 
over the ringed city. If you are disloyal you creep up 
without music, lie down among the boulders, hidden 
from the police, and whisper to fellow-disloyahsts: 
‘Kimberley’s all right.’ 

Allen, of the Bloemfontein Banner, though he did 
not gloat, was loyal. He had sailed to Cape Town from 
Edinburgh forty years ago, a master-printer moved 
suddenly to take up the missionary work which in 
those days was Scotland’s special field. There he met 
the Kaffir; saw through him with keen eyes, and, it 
is to be suspected, saw through the missionary; for 
he backsUd to the stick and the case on an early up- 
coimtry paper. Then he married a Dutch girl—a con¬ 
nection of President Brand, and well-to-do. She led 
him across the Orange to a fiit, lazy land full of catde, 
slaves, and game; for the Free State ‘farmers’ had not 
yet discovered the European skin-market. 

He farmed a little on his wife’s property; shot a 
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many head of buck; went to Kimberley when De 
Beers was ‘Colesberg Kopje’; lost money in diamond¬ 
mining, but made it helping to print die first paper 
on the fields; lost his wife of typhoid, refused more 
matrimony, and rediscovered his old love in the office 
of the yoimg Bloemfimtein Banner. 

He was convinced that unless you treated Kaffirs 
much as the Dutch treated them, they were wortbless; 
but he could not bring himself to die treatment vi hich 
came so easily even to his adored Katie. Wheretore, 
he exchanged his farm for a htde tin-roofed hoa<ie on 
the outskirts of Bloemfontein, grew the roses of that 
favoured land, and for a few languid hours daily con¬ 
descended to the Banner press-room. 

It was an idyllic life, that began—after he had lo> >ked 
to his roses—^with the htde stroll through the broad 
streets where all Bloemfontein nodded fiiendlily; that 
led, with many street-comer conversations, across 
the market-square to his worn stool in the long, 
low Banner office. Here he crooned over the stick till 
limch-time, locked up the page with old-fashioned 
wooden quoins, told me KafEurs to pull a proof, cor¬ 
rected it, tolerant of many misprints (forty years in 
the Free State wear down Edinburgh standards), told 
another Kaffir to start the rheumatic old engine diat 
temperately revolved the big press, and loafed out into 
the market-square. 

The linen suit, long yellow beard streaked with 
white, the brown eyes behind the brass spectacles, the 
black velvet smoking-cap, and die green carpet-slippers 
were as well known in the square as the market bidd¬ 
ing itself. When men saw the comer of Allen’s 
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shoulder prop the comer of the chemist’s shop, where 
they sell Dutch and English medicines, they Imew the 
Banner would be selling on die streets in ten minutes. 
When he shuffled between the ox-wagons, the bent¬ 
wood pipe purring in his beard, Bloemfontein knew 
that Alien went to his roses and his evening’s levee in 
the veranda. 

His wife’s reladons were many, and of exceeding 
hiendliness. A few, nieces chiefly, were good-looking, 
and Allen’s home offered an excellent base for large 
young women from small villages, who came to shop 
in the capital. One or other of them would housekeep 
for him die year round, and all Katie’s kin were superb 
cooks. 

As head of the Banner s press-room, Allen was 
supposed to be well-informed poUtically, and on 
occasion would speak a good word for a backward 
advertiser. His levees were attended by Enghsh shop¬ 
keepers, farmers who, at their wives’ bidding, had 
stayed over to shop, and the small fry of casual station- 
masters, guards, telegraphists, and subordinate civil 
servants. Then he would spread his slippered feet on 
the veranda rail, drink coffee, and, as a burgher of 
forty years’ standing, would expound the whole duty 
of the Free State, which was to keep itself to itself, and 
‘chaastise the Hollander’! 

In later years the Banner troubled him a Httle. He 
had seen it change from a leisurely medium for medi¬ 
tations on cattle-raising, reports of sermons, rifle- 
meetings, and the sins of local officials, all padded with 
easy cUppings out of English and Cape Town papers, 
to a purposeful, malignant daily under control of 
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a German whose eyes, All«i said, were too close 
togedier, and whose aim in life seemed to be ridicule 
of the Enghsh. 

Now Allen had no special love for the Englidi, of 
whom there were many in Bloemfontein. He had seen 
them beaten in ’8i, and though at the time he tritd to 
explain what the resources of England were, had seen 
them stay beaten before all his world. They irritated 
him in some of their mani^stations as an over-per¬ 
nickety breed who would not when they first arrived 
think at the standard ox-wagon pace of two and a. half 
miles an hour. But the sun and the soft airs, th< lazy 
black labour, and the much talk by the wayside soon 
wheeled them into line. 

What need, then, to worry and tairnt them as did 
Bergmann?—for none, having once drunk or: the 
Orange River, would return to stoepless, mnbre Jaed, 
unhallowed, competitive days in dirt at elbow-push 
of hungry equals. 

Enghsh folk might be strangers in the land, but who, 
if you came to that, were the Bergmanns,the Enselins, 
the Hoffmanns, the Badenhorsts, the Sauers, and a 
hundred others? Moreover, Bergmann, when he was 
not prying into folk’s ancestry, had helped to found a 
thing called the Bond, and, by the same token, had 
been pubUcly rapped over the knuckles for it by none 
other than Allen’s uncle-in-law, the great Sir John 
Brand, who had written a letter that made Bergmann 
furious. 

Allen agreed with his uncle-in-law. His vision did 
not extend much farther than a ford across the Orange 
River and a Dutch girl’s face under her cap, smiling at 
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him as he clumsily whacked the oxen till they came up 
panting and wet-flanked into this, the land of his peace. 

For years Allen felt that Bergmann of the narrow 
eyes and the inveterate hate would trouble their large 
quiet, but—but he was accustomed to his seat in the 
Banner ofiice, and his hands, itching for the type, 
drew him there daily. His tongue alone was un¬ 
shackled by custom, and here die Scot in him died 
hard. 

‘I’m a student o’ poUdcal economy myself,’ he said 
one evening, in the face of a most wonderful sunset. 
‘An’ I’ve obsairved from my visits to Pretoria that the 
Hollander is a swine. He’s like the teredo in the En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica. (There ought to be a copy of it in 
die ofiice. Chambers is out of date.) Aye, Elsie’—this 
to his wife’s second cousin, a lady with Pretoria graces 
—‘I know ye marrit one, an’ ye can e’en tell him when 
ye go home my opeenion of his nationality. The Hol¬ 
lander’s the curse of the Transvaal. What for? Because 
the Transvaal’s eegnorant. The Hollander edges in, an’ 
edges in, an’ takes the tickets an’ runs the machinery o’ 
State. My word, if I trusted your Gert, Elsie, that’s the 
most eegnorant job-composer ever foaled, tho’ I took 
him for the sake o’ the family, an’ he’s some kin to 
Mrs. Bergmann too—I say, if I let your Gert order the 
new type, whaur’d I be? Preceesely whaur the Trans- 
vaal’U be before many years.’ 

He emptied his cup and went on. 

‘We must keep the Hollander out o’ here. With our 
system o’ education—an’ for that we must thank old 
Brand, my Katie’s uncle—they’ve precious Htde chance 
at our public offices. But they’ll try, an’ what they 
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cannot wreck, they’ll ruin. There’s over-much runnin’ 
to and fro o’ Hollanders these days between Pretoria 
an’ here.’ 

No one cared to speak out in Aunt Elsie’s presence, 
but three or four women of old Free State stock 
murmured assent. Time was when the Free State, 
better bom and better educated, had been roughly 
looked up to by the unshorn Transvaal, Now the 
Transvaalers had grown rich beyond the wildest hopes 
of the Free State, and, if possible, ruder. In a hundred 
ways—principally by the Hollanders—it was borne in 
upon the Free State diat she must take the second place 
in a new order. The Pretoria women, too, sh >pped 
at Johannesburg; and when one visited thent Aey 
daunted their crockery and their curtains in their 
sisters’ faces. Husbands grew rich in Pretoria. 

‘Hollanders go away when they have matte the 
money,’ one of the company hinted. ‘They ace not 
good sons of the sod. Now, if we had not been cheated 
out of our diamond mines we should have been rich 
in the Free State too,’ 

‘Yes, but tve know how to spend it when it is made,’ 
said Aunt Elsie, dushing angrdy. ‘ We do not coimt 
each lump of sugar in the coffee. And our funerals! 
You shoiddjust sec! I had four new black silk dresses 
this year when the typhoid was so bad. At the back of 
oxir house’—she leaned forward impressively, bulging 
in her French corsets—‘there is a heap this high’—she 
hfted an arm—‘of empty tins. All tinned things. Our 
EngUsh servant is so wastefvil.’ 

‘Ye’ve just hit it, Elsie. It’s the tins do the mischief. 
Ye’ve never had more than the rudiments of airth- 
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scratchin’—rU not call it farmin’—up yonder, but 
ye’re by with that even. Last time I went to Groblaars 
after the buck, the whole deestrict was Hvin’ on options 
fra’ the minin’ companies—options an’ State grants. 
They’d done widi the last pretence o’ farmin’— 
tobacco, meahes an’ all. They’d not put their hand to a 
single leevin’ thing, as I set here, except to order tinned 
goods fra’ Johannesburg—tinned things an’ sweeties. 
Ah, the tins!’ 

‘That is why you have so much typhoid,’ said the 
wife of a Bloemfontein saddler—an Old Colony girl— 
and shook her fingers daintily above the bowl of peach 
conserve. 

‘They’ll pay for their tinned things. They’ll have 
Hollanders. Bergmann’s gone to his account, and I’ve 
naught to say of him. Mrs. Bergmann owns the 
Banner an’ his picture’s in the press-room. I asked 
him once if he wished to make the Free State a warld- 
power. Almighty! The man was angry I’ 

‘He only wrote the truth about the Enghsh. Berg¬ 
mann was a verree great man. He started the Bond. He 
was a true patriot,’ said Aunt Elsie. 

‘Ay. Verra like your husband in Pretoria, Elsie.’ 

‘It is because you’re English in your heart. All you 
Uitlanders are alike.’ 

‘Take notice here, Elsie.’ Allen wagged a type- 
blackened forefinger across the table. ‘Bergmann 
picked up that talk about Uitlanders when he helped 
make the Bond that’s the curse of Africa; though 
Brand, my Katie’s uncle, told him he was sowin’ seeds 
o’ dissension where none should exist. He’s talked 
Uidander, an’ I’ve set it up for him in Dutch an’ 
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English. Pretoria picked Uitlander up from Berg- 
mann, because you’re no’ clever enough in Pretoria 
to do more than steal—you Hollanders. Pour you 
another cup o’ coffee an’ stop fiddlin’ with your 
bonnet-strings, Elsie. Twenty year now—I mind the 
time there was none of it—you’ve been crying “Uit¬ 
lander this, Uitlander that,” till you’re fair poisoned 
with it. There were no Uitlanders till Bergmaim and 
the Bond that was his master, as he was mine, an’ 
Pretoria created them an’ stirred ’em up. Ye’v< heard 
o’ Frankenstein’s monster? It’s a common shp ye’re 
warned against in Edinburgh, not to let a conuibutor 
call him Frankenstein, an’ was a shillin’ fine in Black¬ 
wood’s. Well, we’ll let that pass. Ye’ve been st great 
pains to make a Frankenstein’s-’ 

‘Ah, you always talk so sillee, uncle. I ilo not 
understand.’ 

‘Ye will, Elsie—yc will. I’m foreman o’ the Banner 
press-room, an’ Mrs. Bergmann’s employee, because 
I just love the sound o’ the type, an’ I’m a burgher o’ 
forty years to boot—that’s more than most o’ them 
are. An’ I love my country. Wait a while, Elsie. 
Ye’ll see the end o’ what I’ve set up the beginning 
of.’ 

Yoimg Dessauer, Mrs. Bergmann’s second cousin, 
now editor of the Banner, was doing his best to out- 
Herod his deceased imcle, whose portrait, in grievous 
oils, adorned the press-room. He had all the old man’s 
fluency, and none of his power. 

Allen remembered—he had a long memory—the 
first time he had set up the phrases, ‘our Nation’ 
(upper case N), ‘the Afrikander NarionaUty,’ and 
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‘the necessity for closer union.* Now, it seemed, he 
composed little else. 

Young Dessauer spent half his time in company of 
Hollanders from Pretoria—smooth-faced Continentals 
in black Albert coats and white linen—^who spoke all 
tongues except honest Taal, and visited the President 
eternally. The compositors of the Banner talked much 
of the import of the leading articles that appeared 
afrer diese interviews. 

‘I’ve only one opeenion,’ said Allen, correcting 
proofs by the window: ‘if we go on as we’re gaun, we 
cut our own throats, neither more nor less. We need 
no dealin’s wi’ the Transvaal.’ 

This, of course, was duly reported to Dessauer, who 
spoke to Allen before the men. 

Said Allen, pushing up his spectacles: ‘It’s no odds to 
me if you dismiss me this day—except I’m thinkin’ 
you’ll find very few dupHcates of Allen on the premises 
when ye want to make up the paper.’ 

‘That is not thee point,’ said young Dessauer, pulling 
up his collar. ‘You are no true son of the soil if you 
talk treason in this way. And in this office!’ 

‘And when did your father trek across the Orange?’ 
said Allen. ‘Fifteen years after me! He outspanned at 
my Katie’s door in the big drouth, an’ she took you 
from your modier’s arms an’ ye puked over the front 
of her frock. They’d gi’en you a bit o’ biltong to chew, 
becauseyour mother hadno milk, anditwrenched your 
prood stomach, Dessauer. Well, I’m waitin’ on ye. I 
was a burgher before ye were breeched. Maybe I’m 
too old to understand this talk o’ treason ye’re so 
dooms free with.’ 
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‘I was only saying you have no right to talk so— 
unpatriotically in this office.’ 

‘If my coimtry, that I’ve never set foot out of since 
the ’Sixties, is to be jockeyed into a war by you an’ the 
likes o’ you, an’ that old fool that runs about writin’ 
his name in the girls’ plush autograph albums, I must 
not talk, eh? ’Fore God, man, don’t I set up the mis¬ 
chief ye do? I helped Bergmann build his Uitbnder 
bogey that served him so well. What mon d’ye 
want? Ye’ll stop my talkin’—me, a burgher o’ ti e Free 
State that was married to Brand’s niece, and out in 
Moshesh’s war, and a Blackwood’s man, befor;: your 
mother met your father! Ye go too fast, De^sauer. 
This is the Free State—yet. We’ll wait till the Trans¬ 
vaal have annexed us before we shut our nc ouths. 
Lock up the telegraph page I’ 

Said Mrs. Bergmann of the placid face and dit white 
hair when this rebeUion was reported: ‘Ye-J—^yes, 
nephew, he is no good in the poUtick, but he knows 
more about the paper than even I do. You know 
nothing, nephew, and he is cheap. Later on, when— 
when things are different, we can teach him.’ 

The summer of that year was a sad time for the 
stranger in Bloemfontein. Thicker and thicker grew 
the press of agitated Hollanders at the President’s 
house; wilder and wilder grew Dessauer’s leaders 
and blacker grew Allen’s face. Through many weary 
weeks he had heard nothing but appeals to (^d and 
the Mauser—had set up fathoms of it—had seen the 
advertisements give place to Government proclama¬ 
tions, and had wondered who paid for them. 

Strangers from the North accused him of Uitlander 
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sympathies in the market-square; his compositors were 
insubordinate, and old friends cut him in the street 
widi ostentation. To be fair, these same hriends would 
come by twihght among the roses, and in whispers 
ask what the Free State expected to gain from the 
war, and why—this in the smallest of whispers—the 
burghers had not been more freely consulted in the 
matter. 

‘It’s too late to ask now. Ye’ve never read Carlyle’s 
French Revolution. I have. You’d not understand if I 
explained, but we’ve been denouncin’ each other for 
lack o’ patriotism till we’re just afraid to speak our 
own minds,’ he answered. ‘So, ye’ll note, the State has 
been sold for a handful of Transvaal tobacco—and 
we’ll not get the tobacco. We’ve asked the Hollander 
to put foot on our neck an’ he’s done it. He’ll bring in 
the Transvaaler that’s been Uvin’ on other people these 
past ten years. He’ll not reform now. Did ye note that 
Transvaal commando that’s camped behind the station? 
So long as they can Uft cattle on the bofder they’ll 
leave us alone. If they come back they’ll take our 
stock. Mark my word! If we win we’U be annexed by 
the Transvaal. If we lose-’ 

‘But you must not say that England will win, uncle,’ 
said the second Pretoria niece in charge, with a coquet¬ 
tish flirt of the head. ‘That would be traitorous. Look 
how we beat England in the last war!’ 

‘I’m saying nothing but that we’ll be annexed by the 
Transvaal. We’re annexed already, an’ not a man of 
us Ufted his voice. They’ll strip us hoof, horn, an’ hide. 
Here endeth the Free State!’ 

He turned up the empty coffee-cup widi a chuckle. 
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‘I’ll have to pay for this, but the truth’s never eco¬ 
nomical.’ 

In default of pony, horse, and bridle, they com¬ 
mandeered Allen to the tune of sterling, and a 
field-comet of old acqtuintance tried to improve the 
occasion by a few remarks on treason. 

‘Ye’re a fool,’ said Allen. ‘I know how much of a 
fool ye are, an’ that’s more even than your Tiother 
knows. Ye’re not a fool on your own account, which 
would be sense of a sort. Ye’re a Hollander’s fool— 
sold like a Kaffir. An’ ye may tell whom ye please. 
Now, if ye’ll pack awa’ wi’ your folly on Niekirk’s 
best pony, which I see ye’ve stole for your ow) i ends. 
I’ll e’en go to office an’ set up young Dessauer’silotion 
o’ the Free State as i Warld-Power.’ 

A few days later, Aimt Elsie came down froi n Pre¬ 
toria on a visit, and explained how a field-corn et, her 
own nephew, had taken from her farm near Bloem¬ 
fontein three yoke of bullocks after, for due considera¬ 
tion, he had promised to spare them. 

‘That’s the beginnin’ o’t,’ said Allen grimly. ‘Hoof, 
horn, an’ hide, I think I said, Elsie?’ 

‘How do I know what you said?’ she answered pet¬ 
tishly. ‘He gave me no commando-note. He drove 
them off die farm. He should have taken old Kok’s— 
who is rich.’ 

‘But he’s gaun to marry Annette Kok after the war,’ 
Allen grinned. 

‘Oh, that is it—is it?—the rascal! But what should I 
do? My husband is so busy—so busy at Pretoria-’ 

‘No? He’ll not have gone on commando then?’ 

‘And my brother, he is ivith Cronje. And my other 
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brother, he is widi Botha, and they will not write to 
me. They are so busy shooting rooineks—and I want 
my oxen back. Here am I—an official’s wife—and they 
take my oxen, look you!’ 

‘Why don’t ye write to Botha or Cronje?—maybe 
they’ll Hsten. You’re the third woman o’ our kin that’s 
come to me to-day complainin’ o’ just this kind o’ 
trouble. An’ we’re only at the beginnin’!’ 

‘Oh, but the war will be over in a few weeks. You 
think! Look how we have shot them everywhere. 
There are not enough more men in England to come. 
My husband says so.’ 

‘Elsie, woman, ye don’t know what war means— 
nor I either. But we’ll know before the end. And,’ he 
added irrelevandy, ‘ye’ve not even seen Edinburgh.’ 

The commandos went soudiward in trains—Free 
Staters and Transvaalers together, each boasting against 
the other what they would do with the rooineks. It 
was rumoured that the Old Colony had risen even to 
the sea; that the Bond had thrown off the mask and 
estabhshed a Federal Government in Cape Town, and 
that the Queen of England had refused to sign the 
declaration of war. 

Men returned by scores firom Colesberg and the 
South on the easily granted furlough of those early 
days, and, laughing, said there was no need to fight— 
iheir friends across the border were doing it all for 
them. Here and there a man had been wounded, but 
the game went beyond all expectation. 

Kimberley was cut off firom help; Mafeking hung 
like a ripe plum ready to drop at a touch; Ladysmidi 
was, incidentally, surrounded while the commandos 
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swept towards the sea. Molteno, Middleburg, Aliwal 
North, Burghersdorp, Hopetown, Barkly West—they 
gave the well-known tale of the districts—were up and 
out; and the others behind them only waited till the 
Federal commandos should come through. 

‘An’ I’m no’ fond o’ the word Federal,’ said Allen, as 
he set it up. ‘It’s the last step after annexation, instead 
o’ the first to it.’ 

The wounded arrived from Belmont (a few of them 
—the rest were placed in outlying hospitals) an<i Gras- 
pan and Modder. Allen did not quite understand the 
drift of the telegrams describing these events. Many, 
who till then had written regularly to their wives, 
ceased, and though the authorities explained that they 
were busy, the women felt uneasy. Moreovei, there 
was a rumour—they learned it from a Transvaa I com¬ 
mando going South and forgetting to pay for d lickens 
—that the Free Staters had not done so well at Modder. 

Then came the week of joy—Colenso, Stormberg, 
and Magersfontein in three blinding flashes. The 
Federals could hardly beheve their luck—seventeen 
guns (it was thirty by die time the news reached Bloem¬ 
fontein), 4000 killed, woimded, and prisoners! Surely 
the Enghsh would now see the error of the cruel war 
that they had forced upon a God-fearing race. The 
Banner said so, demanding indemnities and annexa¬ 
tions by the irredudble minimum. 

‘We’re lyin’ too much,’ thought Allen, toying with 
the twecifersT Tve no supersteetious reverence for 
truth, but this is sheer waste. H’m! The English are 
fightin’ us wi’ native troops. Are they? It’s no’ likely. 
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They’re floggin’ prisoners an’ bumin’ an’ ravishin’ 
broadcast? No. That’s no’ Hkely either. Conteenuous 
blade type tires the eye.’ 

He went on with his copy. ‘We’ve blown the guts 
out of a Highland Brigade; wiped up half a regiment 
o’ North Coimtrymen; an’ got all the guns o’ Bullet’s 
brigade. I’m thinkin’ it’s no good policy to offend 
Scotland.’ He paused for a moment, penetrated with a 
new idea. 

‘ ’Fore God, it’s war! If we lose we’ll not get what 
the Transvaal got in ’8i. It’s either us or Scotland—^an’ 
that means all England. I wish we had some news o’ 
what they’re sendin’ by way of an army. They’re a 
dour folk, the EngUshry, when they’re wrought to it.’ 

But that information was denied to the Bloemfon¬ 
tein whatever they might have known at Pre¬ 

toria. Now and again a rumour broke through of a 
bay crowded with ships, of lines congested with troops, 
of a horrible silence of preparation, broken by words 
of caution from more far-seeing Bond friends in Cape 
Town. But no harm, so far, had befallen the Free State. 

The men at the Front were all well—the field-cornets 
said so. They wrote little, but they fought with magni¬ 
ficent skill; never losing more than a score at the 
outside, and those, curiously, men of few kin. For 
visible sign of their success Bloemfontein could see 
the prisoners, and, better still, Kimberley searchhght 
whirling, whisking, and appealing. They made good 
jokes, men and maidens togedier, after dark, on the 
hill by the Old Fort, and the poUce, always armed, 
grinned tolerantly. 

Thither, as was his custom in these later days, went 
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Allen with a lantern to guide his old feet among the 
rocks. The rumours troubled him. Young Dessauer’s 
face when he filled out the telegrams did not accord 
with their joyful news. Officials talked fluendy and 
uneasily, but their eyes had not die inward fight of 
victory, and, above all, people were forbidden To go 
down to the railway-station and speak to the English 
prisoners. 

The Stormberg captives, the men taken round Ooles- 
berg, the two companies forgotten in a retir< ment, 
and neady caught while waiting to entrain, were 
merely sullen and uncommunicative, or uttered fool¬ 
ish threats of vengeance; but the later vatieties, 
gathered here and there to the westward, and sent 
imder escort of a northern commando to wait: their 
turn for the up-country trains, spoke in anodu r key. 
They were not grateful for small attentions. They 
asked for accommodation as by right, and lagged 
their guards to be civil while yet chance offered. 

The effect of this loose talk was counteracted by 
over-much official explanation, and it disturbed Allen’s 
mind. Telegrams came and went, commandos passed 
by day and night, firing out of the carriage windows 
in honour of Bloemfontein, and closed ambulance 
trains went northward. Nothing was constant except 
the flare from Kimberley—sometimes lifted like an 
appealing arm, sometimes falling like a column, and 
often broken as with horrible mirth. 

‘See! See!’ said a girl, sitting on a camp-stool on the 
hill. ‘Now Rhodes is hungry! He shakes his finger.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said die boy with her. ‘He is asking Cronje 
to stop firing while he eats his horse.’ 
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‘I wish we could hear the guns.* 

*It is too far,’ said the boy. ‘Did you see Cronje’s big 
gun go across from here? It was a fine rooinek-shooter. 
My brother’—he puffed his cigarette proudly—‘is in 
the States Artillery.’ 

‘I like the Uttle buk-buk [pom-pom] guns best,’ the 
girl repHed. She opened a basket and ate a sandwich, 
brushing away the crumbs from her Sxmday frock. 

‘I think I can hear guns,’ she said and clapped her 
hands. 

‘That’s only thunder on the veldt,’ said Allen, 
coming up behind her. ‘Good evening, Ada Frick.’ 

‘Oah! Is that you, Mister Allen? You have come to 
see how your friends over there get on? They are 
having—jdi—how do you Uitlanders say it?—a hot 
time in the town to-night.’ 

The boy, annoyed at an interrupted flirtation, passed 
over to a Johannesburg poUceman squatted in the 
shadow. Bloemfontein was then pohced in large part 
from Johannesburg; and Bloemfontein did not like it. 

‘There is old Allen,’ he said. ‘You know about him? 
He is a traitor.’ 

‘Get out—go down,’ the man shouted. ‘Yes, you 
with the white beard. You have no business here, you 
old rebel. Keep with the other Uitlanders!’ 

‘Are you a Portugee, or a Hollander, or a Dane, or 
what?’ Allen repUed. ‘You can’t talk the Taal.’ 

As a matter of fact he was a young German, rather 
in request at certain Bloemfontein tea-parties. He 
rephed: ‘Go away. We know all about you. You’ve 
come up here to signal to Kimberley with that lantern.’ 

Allen laughed aloud. ‘Then if you know that much, 
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you may know I marrit President Brand’s niece. I’ve 
not been reckoned a traitor for some few years. But 
we’re all traitors now.’ 

‘Huh!’ said the girl, with a giggle. ‘We all know 
that the Brand people were not true sons of the soil. 
That is not a good family to belong to, these times.’ 

Allen was used to personal insult—^who had never 
known a hard word till six months ago—^biit the 
reflection on his Katie’s kin cut him to the bone. 

‘At any rate,’ he began, but bit off die sentence. 
After all, it was no fault of the girl’s that she was 
tainted with native blood. A Frick—and all th( earth 
that had eyes knew whence the Fricks had < Irawn 
their black hair crisping at the temple and the purplish 
moons at the base of their finger-nails—a Blociiifon- 
tein Frick, of too-patent ancestry, had derided Brand, 
whose statue stands at the head of the town! 

He stumbled downward, raging, pursued liy the 
laughter of the Htde company. 

‘Brand no son of the soil—^Brand! An’ a Zarp—a 
Johannesburger—to tell me I’m a traitor! I’ve never 
hoped the English ’ud win, but I hope it now—^I hope 
it now! The damned, ungrateful half-breeds.’ 

There was a hght in the Banner press-room as he 
passed. 

‘More proclamations,’ he said bitterly. ‘They keep 
the job side busy these days. Maybe young Dessauer 
thinks he’U be made Secretary o’ State if he does not 
press for the bill. What’s here, Gert?’ he asked at the 
door. 

‘The proclamation,’ Gert grinned; and Allen watched 
his hands above the case. 
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‘That’s no English you’re setting up. What is it?’ 

‘Basuto,’ said Gert. *The Proclamation.’ Evidently 
the yoimgster had private information, denied to his 
superior. 

Allen’s heart stood still. He had heard wild threats 
that, before long, the Basutos would be formally 
invited to rise against the English, but in Bloemfon¬ 
tein that talk was coldly received. 

They had, of course, employed Kaffirs to hold horses, 
dig trenches, bring up food and ammunition, in ex¬ 
treme cases to cover an advance, and always to haul 
guns. But no responsible man contemplated openly 
putting the war on a direct black and white basis— 
calling upon the black to rise against the white. Much 
of the fighting had, of design, been pitched between 
Zululand and Basutoland, that the two races from 
their hills might learn which was the power to be 
feared. That and the raiding of weak tribes was entirely 
fair, since all the world knew the EngUsh were using 
black troops from India and committing every horror. 

But Allen, who set up young Dessauer’s telegrams, 
and had talked to a few prisoners since October, did 
his own thinking by the imposing-table, while Gert set 
Basuto in English type—all n’s and m’s. Admitting the 
charges against the English, the risk to the Federals 
from their own allies would be ... Allen thought of 
the outlying farms and shuddered. Then the shame of 
it struck him across the face. He did not beheve in 
the Dutch treatment of the black; but that the black 
should be called in as anequalinthis game—called in by 
bribes and sweet words—^was a matter unbeUevable. 

‘An’ Brand was no true son o’ the soil. Miss Frick!’ 
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He mopped his forehead. ‘First Bergmann an’ the 
Bond; dien the Transvaal an’ the Hollanders; an’ then 
the Basutos. We’re doin’ well! We’re cornin’ on! 
We’re gaun beggin’ to the Basutos. If they rise—but 
why did they not rise before? They canna expect 
a Magersfontein every week o’ the year. They’ve a 
bitter score against us. What good ’ud their h«;lp be? 
... But if the English are usin’ Gurkhas, why 1 aven’t 
the EngUsh used Basutos? ’Fore God, I’d shoulder rifle 
to-morrow if they did! They’ve had time enough. 
What’s holdin’ them? . . . Oh, some one will go to 
Hell for this.’ 

Gert pulled a proof on the roller-press. Mechamcally 
Allen pulled another, driving the types almost d. rough 
the cheap pulpy paper, and stuck it on an c Id job 
file. He reUt his pipe and turned out to think. \ man 
on horseback, his ankle rudely bandaged, cross ed the 
empty market-square gabbling to a poUceman. 

‘It stinks, it stinks, it stinks!’ he cried thickly. ‘Every¬ 
thing stinks. I have asked a hundred times for clean 
water. Get it.’ 

‘Come back to the hospital! He has got fever. He 
has just run out from the hospital,’ the poHceman ex¬ 
plained to Allen in the starUght, overlooking the fact 
that hospital patients are not, as a rule, booted, spurred, 
and plastered with dry mud. 

‘Hospital!’ The man reined up sharply. ‘That is a He. 
I have come from Hell—from Cronje’s head-laager, in 
Hell. They have all the guns in the world there, big 
and httle—httle and big. But they all stink. Cronje led 
us into Hell! I came out on my belly when the guns 
stopped.’ 
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‘Yes, yes. It will be all clean in hospital. You are 
waking the people. Come!’ 

The fevered wretch’s face puckered with terror. 
‘You will only take me into another laager! Let me 
go. I will run! TeU me where to ride! For God’s 
sake, where shall I ride ? The veldt is ahve with them— 
they are coming out of the ground. They are round 
the laager! Listen! Buk-buk-buk-buk,’ he quacked 
horribly, imitating the sound of a pom-pom; then, 
wrenching his horse free, fled at a gallop across the 
stale dust. 

‘Run! run! run!’ The shouts died away by the 
railway-station. 

‘What is it ?’ some one called from a hotel veranda. 

‘A typhoid man escaped from the hospital,’ the 
poUceman answered. 

‘But what did he say about Cronje ?’ another voice 
demanded. 

‘Oh, he wanted to go and help Cronje shoot 
rooineks—a true patriot, even when he has fever.’ 

The poUceman mounted and cantered after his 
patriot. 

‘It does not coincide with the telegrams. The man’s 
right. It all stinks—o’ Ues,’ thought AUen. When he 
reached his roses, the Free State was poorer by the loss 
of one burgher. 

Next day he set up telegrams describing a large 
capture of mules by Cronje. The wire came from 
Pretoria. That afternoon Miss Frick complained pet¬ 
tishly that the poUce would not let people go up the 
Old Fort Hill to watch Kimberley Ught. 

Then came by, very drunk, and this was remark- 
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able, Andrew Morgan, usually of irreproachable 
habits, who had wool-interests in the town, and till 
that hour had walked discreetly. His tie was under one 
ear, his hat was battered out of shape, and his merry 
legs strayed allwhither over the pavement. He sat on 
the steps of the post office, smiling at the police and 
the women, who expected telegrams from their men. 

‘’Shay, you bloomin’ Dutchmen,’ he hicaipped. 
‘Kimberlish reUeved! No! You don’t ’rest rie for 
talkin’ dispeckfully your dam’ oxsh-wag’n G )vem- 
ment. Bobbsh cornin’ here I Bombard whole boilin’ I 
G’way, you nasty ugly Zarp! Ev’rybody Idoem- 
fontein knowsh me! Given up wool-bushnesh. Housh 
agent now. Take any man’s housh while h-: goes 
temp’rily Pretoria. What offersh? Yah!’ 

He resigned himself smiling to die embraces of the 
agitated Zarps; but his words, coming on the 1 eels of 
many whispers, curdled the crowd as rennet curdles 
milk, and they drew together discussing and surmising 
between the ox-carts and the ammunition-wagons. 

Forty-eight hours before he would have been a bold 
man who had dared doubt in public that Kimberley 
was all their own. Now people more or less faced the 
notion. 

‘What do you think, Mr. Allen?’ said one of the two 
or three hundred Koopmans of the district. ‘You see 
all the telegrams.’ 

‘I think what I thought from the beginnin’. We’ve 
listened to Ues too long to care for truth. But at the 
same time no one likes bein’ hed to less than a Uar.’ 

‘Ah, you’re an Uitlander at heart.’ It was the old 
taunt—from a German this time. 
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‘I’m a Free Stater: but it will be pairfectly surprisin’ 
the number o’ people that’ll find diey’ve always held 
Uidander sympathies—before long.’ 

‘They have not the men—they have not the men! 
All our predikants say so,’ cried a farmer of a far 
north-eastern district. 

‘And there are all the Powers of Europe, too, France 
and Russia. They will never allow such things. But 
I wish my man would write.’ This was the wife of 
a French photographer. ‘No. All Europe is against 
them.’ 

‘We’ll see,’ said an EngUsh bank employee. ‘When 
they come-’ 

‘When they come. But they will never come. Be 
careful!’ 

The bank clerk laughed. ‘I told you from the begin¬ 
ning that they would come. And they will come. They 
will come here: and they will go on to Pretoria. We 
told you from the first.’ 

‘They will not if you Free Staters fight, instead of 
running away,’ shouted a wounded man of the Vry- 
heid commando, and his hairy fellows applauded. 
‘You have good houses and plenty of cattle—^you will 
not fight for them. You know the English will take 
them all—all—all!’ 

‘You showed them the way,’ Allen interrupted in 
the Taal. Many voices agreed; for the northern com¬ 
mandos had a keen eye for cattle, and did not always 
distinguish between the disloyal Dutch across the 
border and the agitatedly loyal Free Stater on the 
hither side. 

‘Then you should fight. If you don’t fight, our Presi- 
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dent says it will be the worse for you. Almighty! My 
father did not get his farm by sitting still. No! He shot 
the black-stuff off it first, then he enjoyed God’s bless¬ 
ing. Go you and do likewise. The northern com¬ 
mandos are taking all the weight of the war.’ 

‘But it’s aU in our country,’ said Allen, as the man 
swung himself on to his pony. ‘Ye’ve forgottm that 
Uttle matter—they haven’t forgotten it by Jag irsfon- 
tein.’ 

‘You were right, Allen,’ old Van Zoelen, dat had 
been a member of the Raad, growled in his beard. 
‘We are much annexed by the Transvaal already. I 
said it would be so.’ 

As far as one can find out, this day was the bej inning 
of the Bad Time in Bloemfontein. No two sou s agree 
in any one account of it. It is said that Kruge r came 
down from the North and, with Steyn, wen: west¬ 
ward, direct to Poplar Grove. It is said he did no such 
thing: that the first news came in from a broken com¬ 
mando of Transvaalers who had been peppered in 
the open from three consecutive kopjes by hidden in¬ 
fantry, and, seeing that the rooineks were not fighting 
fair, had come away. 

This, again, is denied by the Transvaalers, who as¬ 
sert that Kruger himself attempted to check a fleeing 
Free State commando after Poplar Grove, and even 
threatened to order his Johannesburg police to fire 
upon them. The Free Staters—some of them—admit 
that they told the President that if he gave such an 
order they would return the fire. 

Then, they say, began systematic cattle-lifting on 
the part of some Transvaalers who had escaped from 
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Cronje’s laager and headed for the Vaal, driving every¬ 
thing with a hide on it before diem. Then, they say, 
began the trouble with the foreign commandos—a 
matter now forgotten. And all this while there was 
no certain knowledge of any one thing under Heaven 
except that somewhere to the westward lay an Army! 

Bloemfontein did not know what an Army was 
like, but her sons told her. She agreed—^it was curious 
how quickly die crowds decided this—to disregard 
the wonderful telegrams of the Banner, who said that 
France, Russia, and Germany were in arms against 
England. Certainly, no true patriot could fail to be- 
heve that France, Russia, and Germany would in the 
end rescue a poor and pious State. But the question 
before Bloemfontein, who counted her distance from 
the Army in miles, was—^wouldthe Army bombard the 
city—as die city had sent men to bombard Kimberley, 
Mafeking, and Ladysmith? Also—this was not spoken 
above the breath—how soon could some sort of com¬ 
promise be patched up which would remove these 
excellent Transvaal commandos—to fight, of course, 
fifty or a hundred miles farther on, but to fight and 
steal elsewhere? 

Men poured in from the southern border with word 
that somediing very like another Army was forming in 
those parts. They told tales of a new brand of Eng- 
lishry firom across the water, who lay out all day with 
a pillow-case full of cartridges, quite happy if they 
bagged—that was their horrible word—two or three 
patriots in eight hours. Oh, yes, there were scores of 
victories to report—but they always fell to the other 
commando. Of course, the foreign Powers- 
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‘But the Army is here,’ said Bloemfontein sourly at 
last, watching President Kruger drive to the railway- 
station. That was the time when Kaffir boys laughed 
at the Dutch women who tried to give them orders; 
when men thrust the keys of their houses upon 
strangers with English names, and begged them to 
look after their villas while they went North for a 
litde; when yoimg Kennedy, of the Royal Sou\ enirs, 
woimded and a prisoner in hospital, kissed th< nun 
in the presence of the Sister-Superior, and all three 
laughed; when a Dutch predikant came by nipht to 
Mallett of the Wesle)'an Church, and, weeping with 
rage, said he would bum his Bible if God forg( it the 
Free State; when Joyce, at the saddler’s shop,ma«te the 
seventeen-foot Union Jack in a back chamber i a ten 
hours; when the Fricks of all colours sat up in creary 
assembly burning papers whose discovery might have 
damaged the health of Papa Frick; when seats in the 
Pretoria train sold at a premium, and die English of 
the town found their advice much sought after. 

‘Do—do you think they will bombard us?’ asked 
Mrs. Zandt humbly of the thirteen-year-old daughter 
of the bank employee. She had come to borrow a 
Union Jack from the girl’s mother. 

‘I’m afraid we shan’t,’ said the child, remembering 
many insults from the Zandt brood. ‘I am afraid it is 
like what my father says.’ 

‘Oh, whatt did your dear father say?’ Mrs. Zandt 
clasped her hands. 

‘He says you will take out the keys to Us on a tea- 
tray when we come for them. I am sorry you will not 
be shelled-’ 
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‘Hush, dear,’ said her mother, entering, ‘you 
mustn’t talk like that to Mrs. Zandt.’ 

‘I don’t care! She laughed when I told her about 
Uncle Tom being shelled in Kimberley. Now she 
comes to borrow the Flag.’ 

‘But they are so close—^so verree close! My God! 
My God! Did all my people die for this, Mrs. 
Pardrew?’ Mrs. Zandt collapsed weeping on the 
sofa. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mrs. Pardrew. ‘I don’t know 
whedier my brother is alive, yet. Oh, go away ! Don’t 
cry here! You Dutch are so clumsy. What did you 
want to interfere in the war at all for, you siUies?’ 

Litde Jenny Pardrew’s father spoke true. They gave 
up the keys decked with tricolour ribbons at the bid¬ 
ding of a soUtary civilian first into Bloemfontein from 
no higher motive, he says, than to get rooms at the 
Club. They waved many Union Jacks, and those who 
could not go North discovered that their hearts had 
ever beaten for progress and reform. 

Somewhere on the veldt ran one President babbling 
of foreign intervention. Behind him, more to be 
feared, was another threatening death to all who 
bowed the knee to the invader. North and East the 
Transvaal commandos were drawing off with Free 
State cattle because, their commandant said, the Free 
Staters were cowards. 

Bloemfontein—and now she began to see why—had 
only a few wounded EngUsh prisoners in her. The 
bulk were at Pretoria—good hostages against evil 

treatment should that Army- It was impossible 

that the Army could reach Pretoria. But the Army was 
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here—^in the town and outside the town—a vast clay- 
coloured ring. 

Bloemfontein rose after a wakeful night, climbed 
the hill by the Fort, and looked down upon the tentless 
legions. They were wet, silent, and sulky—sulky even 
to Papa Frick, more EngUsh than the English, smirk¬ 
ing across the green veldt, proud if he could catch the 
eye of the humblest ‘Officier.’ 

‘Well, they’ve come,’ said Allen, sUpping cffhis 
coat in the press-rooni. He had gone out to wati h the 
entry of the troops and had seen the beginnings of an 
ugly Kaffir riot put ifown by the strong hand This 
did not look as if the EngUsh had employed nati ^7es in 
the war. The press-r(>om was empty; the gas-eagine 
was cold, and the Kaff irs sat impudendy on the ii ipos- 
ing-table. AUen nodded at Bergmann’s portrait 

‘It’s a peety you’re not alive, old man! Ye’ve 
done well for my country. If there’s knowledge or 
device beyond the grave ye must be wrigglin’ now. 
... What’ll we have in hand for to-day? ’Fore God, 
there’s no paper, o’ course. Gone like rats, all of them.’ 

Said a voice in Dessauer’s room: ‘You see the situa¬ 
tion, madam. I’m only a special correspondent, but I 
have authority to inform you—er—that we, that is the 
Army, take over the paper. At least, the office, and the 
type, and the men. The name will not be continued.’ 

‘I see,’ said Mrs. Bergmann. ‘I suppose it is all right. 
My editor has, unfortimately, gone away. He wiU 
come back when Bloemfontein is reoccupied. But 
now, of course, you are masters here. I suppose I can 
take away my private papers. I had come here for that. 
You see, we did not expect you here so soon.’ 
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Vincent, of die Universal Press Agency, did not say 
that he had thrashed an exhausted pony down the street 
for the very purpose of forestalling Bergmann’s widow. 
This was one of the occasions when the British Army 
had condescended to act on information received. 
*I am afraid you—ah—cannot. An officer of the Staff 
will be here in a few minutes to seal everything.’ Mrs. 
Bergmann turned white, and bit her Up. ‘So there is 
nothing further. It would only be putting you out to 
ask you to stay here.’ 

‘I see,’ said Mrs. Bergmann, and rose up, her hands 
saintlily folded, the mirror of affliction. 

‘If you will be good enough to send here as many of 
the compositors and so on as may be in the town I 
should be very much obliged. We’re anxious to print 
a httle proclamation. The men will be paid their 
regular wages.’ 

Vincent entered the press-room, rubbing his hands 
joyously, and confronted Allen in green carpet- 
slippers, velvet smoking-cap, faded beard, brass 
spectacles and all. 

‘Hullo! What are you doing here?’ 

‘Just waitin’ for orders. I’m foreman.’ 

Vincent glanced about with suspicion. A large and 
dusty man dropped from his horse and staggered in 
stiffly. It was the chief correspondent of the Trans¬ 
atlantic Syndicate. 

‘Hullo, Corbett! We’ve commandeered the Banner, 
lock, stock, and barrel—by order. You’re on the staff, 
too—by tny order.’ 

‘I’ve got to describe the entry, my son. They’ve cut 
us down to two hundred and fifty words.’ 
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‘Nothing but official wires going to-night, Corbett. 
The Censor told me so. Hold the fort here while I go 
up to Government House and get the Little Man’s 
proclamation for Brother Boer. He wants it printed 
in to-day’s paper. He told me to organise a news¬ 
paper staff. You’re on it.’ 

‘To-day’s paper? Say, this is history,’ said C<*rbett, 
with deep relish. “We’re making it. The Syndicate can 
wait. I’ll hold the fort.’ 

‘No one is to touch anything till Daubeny :omes 
down. He’ll seal up all the private papers of the office. 
I’ve broken the news to Mrs. Bergmann, ard she 
don’t like it. Lend me your pony and I’ll appoint 
you editor.’ Vincent stumbled out and galloped away. 
Corbett moved over to the file of the Banner aj it lay 
by the window. 

‘H’m,’ he said, critically scanning the previoui day’s 
issue. ‘I guess this will be about the sharpest cun^e any 
paper’s ever swung. Did you—’ he looked at Allen 
with a snule—‘did you believe any of this stuff about 
our men burning and ravishing and being forced to 
fight under fire of their own guns?’ 

‘My business was to set it up,’ said Allen impassively, 
though his heart beat hard. 

‘Ahi’t you EngUsh?’ 

‘I’m a burgher of the Free State since Eighteen Fifty 
odd. But—I was bom in Scotland. You’ll be an 
American?’ 

‘Yes, I’m an American. What do you think of your 
war?’ 

‘Just about what you’d diink if ye’d seen the country 
ye loved an’ Hved in clean thrown away by a fool an’ 
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a liar. That’s the htde an’ the long o’t. Tell me now,’ 
Allen went on huskily, ‘what truth is there in that’ 
—he nodded toward the open file—‘that the Enghsh 
used native Indian troops against us?’ 

‘Oh, it’s only a he—just as big as any of the others— 
about the fifteen thousand Russians at Sand River, or 
the invasion of London, or your three killed and five 
wounded, or anything else. Have you been fed on that 
stuff since the war?’ Corbett looked out of window at 
a widow in black. ‘Poor devils! Poor devils!’ 

The woman entered—^not that pious widow of 
saintly habit who had gone away ten minutes before, 
but a virago unchained. Gert and four compositors 
followed her. In the offing, alert, uneasy, expectant, 
hung a small crowd of black and half-breed boys who 
in time of peace hawked the Banner. They watched 
with open mouths. 

‘We have come,’ she shrieked, ‘for some private 
letters of—of my dead husband. If you are anything 
like what they call an English gentleman-’ 

Corbett’s smooth face Ut with the blandest of smiles. 

‘Well, madam, as Eugene Field said of himself, I was 
livin’ in a tree when I was caught. I’m only a semi- 
civihsed American. If you wish to appeal to my finer 
instincts, they perished long ago in die stress of this 
campaign. But if you will indicate in what manner-’ 

‘Oh, you silly, talking fool. Do you know who I 
am? I am his widow.’ She pointed to the picture on 
the wall. 

‘Was he killed in this war?’ said Corbett. ‘You have 
my sincerest-’ 

‘No! No! No! I want some papers from this office. 
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Gert, go to the office and get them.’ Corbett rolled 
one eye at the young Dutchman. 

‘Mister Gert?’ he said. ‘Happy to make your ac¬ 
quaintance. This places the affair on a different footing. 
May I ask—umm—where you come in?’ 

‘Compositor,’ said Gert of the black finger-nails 
without stirring. 

‘Then I’m afraid tlie lady will be likely to lose a 
comp, if you act on her instructions. Nothing in the 
office must be touched till the arrival of-’ 

‘I tell you in three weeks you will be driven t »ut of 
Bloemfontein and shi^t to pieces! I tell you thei>; will 
not be a rooinek left ui the country! I tell you ( will 
remember this when you go to prison for the Winter! 
It will be cold in the jron sheds. You will see! L ;t me 
take away my private letters. You only want m Dney. 
You can sell all the rest-’ 

‘Hullo!’ said the Honourable Wilfred Daubeny, 
Captain on the Staff of the Field-Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief,tomby Vincent from his first fair meal in 
three weeks. He was as filthy as the rest of the Army. 
In one hand he held a stick of aventurine sealing-wax, 
and in the other a cheap glass seal of French manu¬ 
facture, representing a dove with an oUve-branch over 
the legend ‘Amour’—all fished out of a Presidential 
pen-tray. 

‘Thank God I’ said Corbett fervently. ‘This gentle¬ 
man, madam, will be only too happy to talk to you 
in the office—over yonder. Have you brought the 
proclamation, Vincent? We must set it up at once. 
Go on, Daubeny, you’ll like her.’ 

He indicated the office at the far end of the press- 
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room and wiped his brow. ‘For undiluted craziness, 
Vincent, your war lays over our Cuban business. I 
can’t say more than that.’ 

Vincent produced a printed sheet and paused, 
screwing up his short-sighted blue eyes. ‘How the 
deuce does one commandeer a paper?’ said he. 

‘There’s no precedent, if that’s what’s troubling 
you,’ said Corbett. ‘The EngUsh are unhappy without 
precedents, I know. Let me try. Mister Gert & Co.! 
In the name of God and the Constitution of the United 
States—^beg pardon, Vincent. I forgot it wasn’t my 
war. Oh, yes. There’s a foreman—so there is. What’s 
your name?’ 

‘Allen.’ 

‘That’s a good start,’ said Vincent. ‘Now, Mr. Allen, 
set up this proclamation quick. It’s for to-day.’ 

‘Have you any preferences about type?’ said Vincent. 
‘Here have I been a joumahst all my hfe, and I don’t 
know one type from another, Corbett.’ 

‘There’s Grady outside,’ said the American. ‘He’s 
been in the business. Appoint him to the staff at 
once. Hi, Grady! You’re appointed sub-editor of 
the Bloemfontein Despatch. Come in and sub-edit.’ 

‘I was looking for you,’ said Grady of the UnUmited 
Wire, dismounting. ‘Did you try to produce a paper 
without me? You’re a lot of penny-a-liners. Not a bad 
plant either.’ He sniffed roimd the office critically. 

‘When you’ve quite done your professional antics 
perhaps you’ll help us bring out this dam’conciliatory 
proclamation,’ said Vincent. ‘Bobs wants it thrown 
broadcast at Brother Boer as soon as possible. It won’t 
enlighten Brother Boer, but it will please Bobbins.’ 
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‘Leave me alone. I’m thinking.’ Then to Allen, 
who was sorting the copy into takes, ‘Just use your 
old advertisements and any standing matter you’ve 
got—’ ^ 

‘It’s no’ just likely to suit the present situation. It’s 
sayin’ that ye used natives fra’ Injia against us.’ 

‘We didn’t,’ said Grady. ‘Personally, I think it was a 
great mistake. A few Pathans would have done 'Aou a 
lot of good—^but we liappen to be a silly people. No, 
the standing matter is probably useless, (^t an / old 
ads.—stereo matter?’ 

‘There’s the National Museum notice—an’ 1 ^ere’s 
a Vereeniging coal advertisement,’ said Allen. ‘But 
they’ve commandeered all the coal there; an’ it’s a far 
cry to Vereeniging.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Corbett, sitting on the table. 
‘We’ll be at Vereeniging soon, and the National 
Museum’s the one place I’ve always wanted to see. 
Look among the stereos.’ 

‘Good old stereos!’ said Vincent, turning over a pile 
of plated slabs. ‘“The natural food for a babe is 
mother’s milk.” My God! D’you remember tliose 
kids at Kimberley after the reUef, Grady, an’ the 
row of babies’ graves?’ 

‘Yes,’ Grady answered, with a sudden ferocity. He 
had been five months in the field. ‘And the refugee 
trains, too! Here, you 1’—to Allen, who jumped at the 
change of tone. ‘Lord Roberts’s proclamation goes, in 
English and Dutch, on the front page. Fill in the rest 
with old advertisements. Bring me a proof when 
you’ve done. You’re responsible that the thing looks 
decent, and don’t you try to play any tricks on us.’ 
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‘I’m not in the habit o’ shirkin’ my work,’ said Allen 

sick of it,’ Grady went on. ‘Kimberley and 
Ladysmith had to stand it, and Mafeking’s standing it 
now, but the minute these things get the worst of it 
they hang up a Union Jack and Bobs fawns on ’em— 
simply fawns on ’em! Look at this proclamation. 
He’ll be sorry for it before he’s done. I know the 
Dutch.’ 

Here the Honourable Wilfred Daubeny came out of 
Dessauer’s office sucking a burnt thumb. 

‘She’s a lunatic—an absolute ravin’ lunatic,’ he said; 
‘an’ this beastly stuff has dropped all over me. Must 
I seal everything here? There isn’t much wax left, 
and’—^lie looked round the office—‘what’s the idea of 
the operations?’ 

‘Steyn’s forgotten to take away about a ton of most 
interesting documents from his house,’ said Vincent. 
‘I saw the InteUigence Department looking almost in- 
telhgent over it this afternoon. Perhaps we shall find 
something nice here.’ 

Allen was setting up the sentence: ‘The British 
Government beUeves that this act of aggression was 
not committed with the general approval and freewill 
of a people with whom it has hved in complete amity 
for so many years.’ He glanced at the portrait of the 
late Mr. Bergmann, thought of the Basuto proclama¬ 
tion, and groaned. 

‘Any truth in the yam that they’ve found a lot of 
cipher telegrams between Cape Town and Pretoria up 
at Steyn’s place?’ said Vincent. 

‘I believe so,’ said Grady, ‘but it was nothing com- 
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promising. It never is, worse luck! How’s that pro¬ 
clamation coming on? Be quick there!’ 

‘I think you’d better seal the door of the office when 
we’ve done, Daubeny,’ said Vincent. ‘Ritson, of the 
InteUigence, will be down to-morrow to search the 
place.’ 

‘They’d climb in through the windows if they 
wanted to take anything away,’ said Grady, jerk ng a 
thumb at Gert. 

‘Then Daubeny will put on a sentry till Ritso) i has 
done. One sentry for to-night on toast, Daubeny, 
please. What the deuce do all these Uttle nigger-joys 
want to look in at the windows for?’ 

‘All right. Must I stay here till you’ve done: I’m 
awfully hungry.’ 

‘You’ve no eye for history and the drama. Hero we 
are commandeering the whole plant and outfit of a 
flourishing daily paper—^it’s never happened before 
—in the heart of a captured city at eight hours’ notice, 
and you prefer to eat,’ said Corbett. 

‘We’ll be merciful. Proof’s almost ready,’ Grady 
replied, as Allen sUd the takes into position. ‘I don’t 
know Dutch, but if I find out you’ve put any hanky- 
panky misprints into the Dutch version, friend, you’ll 
hear about it.’ 

‘Man—man,’ said Allen suddenly, his mouth quiver¬ 
ing under his beard, ‘I’m a—I’m a Free State burgher.’ 

‘Is that any recommendation?’ 

‘An’—an’ I was one o’ Blackwood’s men once. 
D’ye think I’d cheat in a professional matter?’ 

Now Grady had been close friend of Hawke, who 
was crippled for life under cover of the white flag on 
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the southern border. He answered that he had no be¬ 
lief whatever in anything alive within the bounds of 
the two States. 

The formes were locked up; Allen for the first time 
in years started the gas-engine with his own hand, and 
the new-christened Bloemfontein Despatch slapped and 
slid through the presses. 

‘No lack of paper,’ said Grady, looking at the huge 
block of damp sheets. ‘I wonder how many hes 
they’ve worked off on Brother Boer since the war 
began. Your men’—^he addressed himself to Allen— 
‘will come here to-morrow at nine on the usual wages, 
every man of them. By the way, how d’you sell your 
dam’ paper?’ 

‘Oh, they’ve some little native boys that usually cry 
it. They’ll be waiting outside. Our regular subscribers 
are most likely on commando.’ 

‘Splendid! Corbett, old man, run out and stop that 
buck-wagon. We’ll send a batch of papers up to 
Government House to please the Little Man. What 
d’you say to issuing the first number of the new regime 
gratis to the populace?’ 

‘No,’ said Vincent. ‘That would look as if we were 
anxious to obtrude Bobs’ views on ’em. Charge the 
old rates. Here! I’U help fold the papers. Come on, 
Daubeny! Make the comps, work too. Shove the 
papers out on the pavement, and let the nigger-boys 
fight for ’em. Run, you Uttle devils I A ticky apiece 
is the price, and no reduction.’ 

‘It’s History! It’s Drama! And we’re right in the 
middle of the stage!’ cried Corbett on his knees among 
the folded papers. ‘Where under the sun did those kids 
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Spring from? It’s like New York. Here you are, sonny. 
Remember, it’s Despatch, not Banner to-day.’ 

‘Yes, Baas. Despatch,' said a half-naked imp, clasp¬ 
ing his bundle to his bosom. ‘I know Anglish.’ 

‘Go ahead then! Six cen—threepence a copy: no 
reduction. Who says the Kaffir is not in the van of 
progress? Listen to ’em, boys! Just listen to ’em!’ 

‘Despaatch! Bloemfontein Bannaarl Paaper! Paaper! 
Bloemfontein Despaatch!' Then, high and shril’, the 
voice of a small Dutchling: ‘Lord Rabbat’s Proclama¬ 
tion ! Onlee one ticky! Bannaarl' 

They cut across the crowd in the market-squai e like 
minnows in an aquarium; they yelled before the 
shuttered shops of those who feared looting; they 
burst through knots of soldiers; they importune i un¬ 
happy burghers on the pavement; they dodged inder 
the wheels of ambulances; lone pickets penetrated 
dusty side-streets, or invaded the back-gardens of 
closed houses from the Raadzaal to the railway-station. 
The English had come, and the day of the Amabuna 
had ended. Wherefore, they vehemently proclaimed 
the news of their race’s dehverance, while the Honour¬ 
able Wilfred Daubeny, with the last of the sealing- 
wax, sealed the press-room doors. 

Allen mechanically sought his comer by the chemist’s 
shop, but in the roaring come-and-go of khaki there 
was no peace. He saw the Enghsh, and they were many, 
rejoicing as men rejoice who say ‘I told you so,’ and see 
their words come true. He saw the extremists sullen 
in the side-streets, each heartening his fellow with 
prophecies of the Federals’ return. He heard the new 
‘loyaUsts’ ’ extra-loud tones raised to catch the ear of 
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the passing soldier; and black-clad women weeping in 
the verandas. But these wept only for their sons and 
their husbands. 

Here and there were the older men known to Allen 
since the days of Moshesh’s war, hunters once, farmers 
and wool-growers now, who had not beheved in 
closer union with the Transvaal—who had seen their 
words overborne first by the Hollander and next 
by the Hollander-infected burgher; who had still 
to watch the ruin of their beloved land—knowing 
the ruin was irretrievable. Theirs was the greater 
pain. 

‘WeVe done well—we’ve done well,’ said Allen 
brokenly, to Van Zoelen, whom he found staring 
through the shut gates of the Raadzaal, at the head of 
the town. 

‘We have done well,’ said the old man. ‘I spoke 
against it in my place there’—^he pointed to the doors 
on which the EngUsh had not thought it worth while 
to put a sentry. ‘You heard me?’ 

‘God help us. Van Zoelen! That was a year ago! 
Given away for a handful of Boer tobacco, I said.... 
Think you they’ll ever catch him?’ 

‘No. He is away. He has done it all—all—all! He 
will get away. He and that other will get away! 
Martens was right. It is good to bum our Bibles these 
days. God has forgotten the Free State. They drove off 
all my cattle at Wonderhoek before they went North. 
They called my son a coward. They sjamboked my 
black-stuff, and then they rode away to—^fight on their 
own border! If ever again I break bread with a Trans- 
vaaler-’ 
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He leaned his head against the railings and tugged at 
his long beard. 

‘We owe them more than we can ever pay for sure,’ 
said Allen, and went on to his roses. Walking with 
bent head, past the abandoned houses of old-time tea- 
parties, and the leisurely, shirt-sleeved, sluttish life of 
forty good years, he cannoned into a uniform. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said he. 

‘I’m sure I beg yours.’ Allen glanced at the face. A 
photograph of it cut from an illustrated paper was 
pasted in an obscure < omer of the press-room. 

‘You’re General M<.:Kaye?’ he said. 

‘They say so. Is there anything I can do for yc u?’ 

‘Tell me now, did ye, or did ye not, use l ative 
troops fra’ Injia against us?’ 

‘Of course not, man.’ 

‘You’ll be a Highlander?’ The tone imphed th< rest. 

‘I’m telhn’ you,’ said the General, with an equal 
simpheity. 

‘Then, in God’s name, who kept the Basutos off 
us?’ 

‘Lagden, of course, an’ a dooms hard job it was. 
Where’ll you be from in the Old Country?’ 

‘Me? I’m a burgher of the Free State.’ 

The houses on either side were empty; hastily barri¬ 
caded with corrugated iron that could be kicked in by 
a child. Some bxmehes of keys lay on his tea-table in 
the veranda with notes from the late owners. His 
wife’s niece had gone three days before, leaving a black 
girl to see to the house. 

Across the broad street with its patches of grass, a 
family of English sat out in their garden, drinking tea 
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—not cofFee—under the shadow of the Union Jack. 
A fat old woman in black walked aimlessly from 
one side of the way to the odier, sobbing and waving 
black-gloved hands. 

For the rest, the street was deserted, but through the 
hot air came the deep hum of many thousands en¬ 
camped within rifle-shot. The Uttle breezes were heavy 
with the smell of men and oxen and horses, and under 
the red flare of the sunset the veldt for miles and miles 
heaved and crawled with transport wagons. 

A man on a spent horse rounded the comer. He kept 
the exact centre of the road—^his rifle across his arm— 
sure signs he belonged to a Colonial corps. 

‘Will ye drink a cup o’ coffee?’ cried Allen. 

‘Will I? Try me.’ He slipped from his beast and 
pushed through the heavy-scented rose-bushes with a 
creaking of leather accoutrements. ‘Who are you?’ 

The soft gentle drawl betrayed the son of the Old 
Colony, even if the modelling of the forehead and the 
base of the nose had been overlooked. 

‘I’m a burgher of the Free State,’ said Allen. 

The boy—^he was little older, for all his ten or twelve 
fights—dropped into the Taal at once, found a chair 
and stretched his legs on the rail. The muzzle of his 
rifle canted carelessly towards Allen’s chest, and his 
hand played with the trigger-guard. 

‘Have you been out on commando, uncle?’ he asked 
deferentially. 

‘No, I am a printer here.’ 

*So? Let me feel your trigger-finger. That’s right. It 
is all soft inside. There was an old man at Colesberg 
very like you. I fired at him for half a day, but he was 
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clever. A good shot, too. So now it is all done—eh? 
You think your Presidents will come back?’ 

Allen shook his head as he passed over the full 
cup. 

‘They all say that. I hope they vvdll try again. We 
have not shot enough of you to make you soft yet.’ 

‘They said here you used natives from India to 
fight us.’ 

‘Almighty! I wish wo had. The EngHsh stood uj i too 
much and got killed. They were fools! We could lave 
managed Stormberg without fifty dead men. And 
Paardeberg too.’ 

‘Then you did not use natives?’ 

‘Of course not. We are not so stupid as you, to play 
black against white. Uncle, there is a very bad dme 
coming for the burghers when your Kaffirs get free 
from the gun-teams. You boasted too much. One 
should never boast before black-stuff. Either do ot not 
do, but don’t talk and not do.’ 

‘You did not use natives from India, then?’ Allen 
repeated heavily. 

‘What fools you Dutch are! You beheve anything 
your predikants tell you. Here is our Army. Go and 
look at it. You were quick enough to kodak our dead 
on the Natal side, and to sell them in the shops. If there 
had been natives you could have kodaked them. That 
is just like you Dutch—at one time so clever with your 
guns and your pom-poms, and then—just Dutch.’ 

‘I was bom a Scotsman,’ Allen half-whispered to 
himself. 

‘Ah, but you are Dutch at heart, though. I beheve 
that black-stuff are only black; and / think the 
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1 English troops are spoiling them altogether. We shall 
i never get the black-stuff to work for us again till they 
]are well thrashed; but I don’t beUeve they are only 
' monkies. You do, uncle, and you have dealt that way 
with them. That is why there will be trouble, I think, 
before we can stop it. Eh?’ 

‘I never thought that. I did not beUeve in the way we 
treat black-stuff. It is wrong.’ 

‘Oh, that is what you say now the game is up. Go 
overtoTabanchu and tell it to theBasutos.Tellittothc 
Swazis. Tell it to the Zulus. There is trouble coming 
from there for us, uncle—^not to count all the black- 
stuff that the Zarps used to rob on the goldfields.’ He 
ht his pipe and admired his spurs for a moment. ‘You 
were friendly with any of the Government men here, 
uncle? You heard them talk?’ 

‘I have heard a great deal of talk.’ 

‘Of course. . . . The President has carried off most 
of his letters with him—eh? It is a pity. The Imperial 
Staff are searching the house now. If they had let us 
Colonials in we should have known where to look.’ 

‘What do you want, then?’ Allen spoke listlessly; he 
was very tired. 

‘Ah, now you talk well, uncle. You speak like an 
opright burgher.’ The boy laid his hand almost caress¬ 
ingly on Allen’s knee. 

‘You see that the game is up. They all lied to you. 
Now you can speak the truth. Look!’ He fumbled in 
his belt and drew out half a handful of EngUsh gold. 
‘I am “Wirt” TroUip’s son. You have heard of him? 
He is not a poor man, eh? J can give you this. My 
father sent me on commando—^with the corps, I mean 
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—not poor. But he can give you twice as much again 
and nobody will know.’ 

‘What for?’ 

‘For anything that you care to tell me that you 
know about the ammunition that came up from Kap- 
staad before the war. Oh, I don’t mean all the stuff 
that came up to Bloemfontein, but the big load that 
went up from Cape Town, and was kept at Bell nont 
by our Government’s order at the end of Augus':.’ 

‘I know nothing about it.’ 

The boy laughed and jingled the sovereigns. You 
have forgotten, uncle. We know now, of course, why 
you wanted the ammimition kept at Belmont. I- was 
very useful, and you were very shm. But do you 
know if any letters were sent from our Govern nent 
at Kapstaad about it- -the ammunition at Belmi int— 
to your President here? Oh! I do not expect yoi. saw 
the letters—but there must have been some joke jubout 
it in the market-square. It was so very convenient for 
you—the Belmont ammunition.’ 

‘Joke?’ 

‘Oh, not now, of course. The joke is ours now, but 
—I will give you ten or twenty of these if you can 
remember any man who talked about that ammuni¬ 
tion waiting for you at Belmont. The first wc knew 
about it was when it was said in our Raad at Kapstaad 
that the ammunition had been stopped at Belmont, by 
our Government’s order. You must have known much 
more here... and... they do not let us Colonials look 
for letters in the proper places. What is the matter, 
uncle?’ 

Allen leaned forward with his face in his hands, and 
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rocked to and fro. The boy patted him on the back. 
‘It is not the httle fish we want to catch/ said he, ‘it’s 
the big ones —kabeljous in our own water. If Frick 
were given a scare he might tell, but he is selling things 
to the troops. My father knows him. Come, uncle. 
The game is up. Tell me what you know. Nothing 
will happen. Why are you crying? I am not going to 
shoot you.’ 

‘Hurt me? How could ye?—How?’ Allen recovered 
himself in English. ‘I can tell ye nothing, but—why 
should I feel hurt? We’ve earned it fairly. Only—only 
let me alone, child. Mind the step there, and don’t 
hurt my roses.’ 

The newly created staff of the Despatch pranced 
joyously outside the press-room’s sealed door till such 
time as Captain Ritson, of the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment, should enter upon his search. 

They counted sixty-seven pitched battles among the 
three of them and skirmishes innumerable. It was their 
business to run without ceasing from strife to strife at 
a rumour, in constant peril of death, imprisonment, 
disease, and the wrath of criticised Brigadiers; see¬ 
ing all things, foreseeing all things, fording all things, 
riding all things, proving all things, holding fast to the 
Wire. 

Three continents waited on their words for the 
truth; and in their hands lay the reputation of every 
combatant officer. But they took it hghtly—from the 
snubbings of the excited Aide-de-Camp, who does 
not understand how a newspaper-man can be a human 
being, to the high-pitched blasphemies of a semi- 
dehrious General trying to curse his command out of 
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a trap into which, against all warning, he proudly 
marches in close order. Refreshed after sleep on a real 
bed, and meals at a table, they were saying what they 
thought of the campaign in language no Press Censor 
would have countersigned. 

‘And, by the way. I’ve done a bully leader for to¬ 
day,’ said Corbett. ‘’Tisn’t often an Americar can 
lay down the law to a British annexation. Let it g o in, 
Vincent. It’s your war, but it’s my fun.’ 

‘Never!’ Grady struck an attitude. ‘We don’t con¬ 
quer States for the 7 ransatlantic Syndicate to slop 
over.’ 

‘DidyoM do a leader, then?’ Vincent asked point jdly. 

‘Me? Are you mad or drunk? I went to bed -be¬ 
tween sheets—at nine last night,’ the fat Grady re* tUed. 

‘Then Corbett gets it. I swear I’m not going o do 
leaders. They’ve given me about ten colunms of •;amp 
and brigade orders. I rely on those. Mustn’t spoil the 
public too early.’ 

‘There’s my friend from Blackwood’s.’ Corbett 
spied Allen at the head of his little band of com¬ 
positors coming round the comer. 

‘See here, Mr. Allen, I’ve a most important leader 
I want you to set up at once. I’m sorry it’s written 
in pencil, but—’Momin’, Ritson.’ The officer of 
the Intelligence Department cantered up. ‘Break in 
Daubeny’s seals and let’s get to work. We want 
to-day’s paper to be a beauty.’ 

‘All right. I’ll do the searching in half an hour, and 
then you can go on.’ Ritson of the InteUigence passed 
into Dessauer’s office with Grady and Corbett. Allen, 
in the unswept press-room, looked forlorn and very 
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old. Vincent, quick to notice, gave him a most human 
‘Good morning!’ 

‘Thank ye. What’ll they be lookin’ for there?’ 

‘Oh, documents of sorts,’ Vincent answered. 

‘I—I think I could show you one, maybe,’ he whis¬ 
pered by the hand-press under Bergmann’s picture. 

‘Which one d’you mean?’ said Vincent quickly. 

‘A—^well, it’s not in EngHsh.’ He had lain awake all 
night in a chair thinking his way to this end. Gert and 
the others were scrubbing yesterday’s type before re¬ 
leasing it. ‘It’s here.’ His face worked with an agony 
hidden from the other. 

‘I see. Thank you.’ 

‘No thanks to me. I’m a burgher of the Free State 
—I’ve worked here since ’Seventy-five, but I’m not 
tryin’—^I’m not tryin’ to justify myself—only it’s all 
wrong—to me.’ 

He hung with half-opened mouth on Vincent’s next 
action. Would the man jingle sovereigns at him as the 
Colonial had done? 

Vincent stepped into the editorial room, where the 
Intelhgence officer was examining Dessauer’s old bills, 
and gave him the news. 

‘He seems rather a decent old chap. I daresay you 
could make something out of him. He’s horribly 
scared of something.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Captain Ritson. ‘I expected this. I’ll 
settle it at once.’ 

He rose, walked down the composing-room to 
where Allen, surrounded by Gert and the others, dealt 
copy of Corbett’s leader under a running fire of in¬ 
structions from the American. 
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‘Why, I’d ha’ died,’ said Corbett deUghtedly, ‘sooner 
than let an EngUshman write the first leader of a com¬ 
mandeered Cuba paper. The way you EngUsh miss 
your chances is stupefying! Are you through yet, 
Ritson?’ 

‘I hear,’ said Ritson, looking directly at Allen, ‘that 
you can tell us where there is a copy of the proch ma- 
tion in Basuto which was set up in this office. Vou 
will give it to me at once.’ 

Allen turned towanls Vincent like a hunted log. 
This was ten thousand times worse than any ofE r of 
money. Gert, Mrs. Bergmann’s pet employee, s'ood 
within arm’s reach ofhim; the others, hissubordin ites, 
even closer. One caimot deny a quarter of a cenmi y of 
habit, use, and dear custom easily—in a loud voi :e— 
before one’s yoke-fellows. 

In less time than the lifting of an eyebrow, G -ady 
and Corbett, trained to the mastery of situations, had 
comprehended this last—the pity, the horror, and the 
loneliness of it. Moreover, Corbett had caught a side¬ 
light in Gert’s eye which did not promise well for the 
old man. Ritson, clean-shaven and precise under his 
Staff cap, waited for the answer. 

‘What are ye talkin’ about?’ said Allen, running a 
dry tongue over a drier Up. The merciless sun hit full 
on his face. 

‘It’s no use trying to he. I mean the Basuto pro¬ 
clamation.’ 

‘Look here, Ritson,’ said Corbett. ‘We don’t mind 
your searching the whole office, but we do object to 
your searching our men when we’re trying to make 
them work. Mister Gcrt—Chappy to meet you again, 
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Mister Gert!—looks rather guilty. Besides he’s not a 
good comp. Take him into the machinery-room and 
shoot him. Run along, Gert.’ 

The face of the black-nailed Dutchman turned a 
cheerfid grey-green. He was as ignorant of the eti¬ 
quette of a conquering army—as that army itself. 

‘Of course, he doesn’t know,’ said Vincent. ‘If 
Dessauer had any sense he’d have taken it with him. 
How’s your leader coming on, Mr. Allen?’ 

‘I’ve just sorted it, sir. We’ll have it set in twenty 
minutes—^if—if I may go on with my work.’ The 
yellow-veined hand on the justifying-table shook. 
Bergmann from the wall above the door seemed to be 
enjoying his woe. 

‘Look out for Gert!’ said Grady to Ritson. ‘He’s 
edging off. A thorough quick search is the only thing, 
now that they’ve got the alarm. We’ll all help.’ He 
flvmg open the doors of a hanging cupboard with a 
crash, and broke up the little crowd. 

‘That’s it,’ said Corbett. ‘Come here, Gert, with me. 
We’ll investigate the composing-room. Don’t be 
afraid. You shan’t be shot till you’ve set up my leader.’ 

Grady, telegraphed to by Corbett, tucked two com¬ 
positors imder his wing, and motioned other two to 
follow Ritson. Vincent called Allen by eye. 

‘ ’Fore God,’ said the old man, trembling from head 
to foot and backing into the machinery-room. ‘How 
could—how was I to up an’ tell him there before them 
all? They were my subordinates 1 Could ye expect me 
to? He didn’t know what it meant.’ 

‘Hsh I It’s all right,’ said Vincent tenderly. Then rais¬ 
ing his voice: ‘Mr. Allen, what have we in hand of old 
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matter?’ The others, shepherded by Grady, passed into 
the composing-room. ‘Get it now,’ said Vincent. 

Allen motioned to an old file of mixed job and 
proof-slips in a case-cabinet on die floor-level of the 
machinery and fouled with dust. ‘The fourth from the 
bottom, I think,’ he whispered. ‘Ye’ll no mind if—if I 

sit down for a minute_I’ve no wish to curry favour 

—but you needn’t beheve that.’ 

The proof was found, slipped off, and into Vincent’s 
pocket, and the file kicked back out of sight. Allen sat 
heavily on the wreck of a bottomless chair, and 
drummed on the arms with his knuckles. 

‘Ye—ye did not use the natives fra’ Injia again!.t us. 
... How could I up an’ tell him there before Gert ... 
I’m—I’m not as young as I was an’... there’s a pt wer 
o’ dunkin’ involved . . . after twenty-five years. . . . 
But by all the rules, it’s perfecdy damnable. Ye’ll 
admit that, sir?’ 

Vincent could not quite see the drift of the last 
remark, but echoed it at a venture. 

‘Don’t think about it. We’ll go on with to-day’s 
make-up.’ 

They entered the composing-room together. 

‘I can’t find anything,’ said Ritson, and Allen 
winced at the voice. 

Half an hour later the staff of the Bloemfontein Des¬ 
patch fell to work in Dessauer’s office with much 
laughter and more zeal. 

‘Did Ritson get it after all?’ said Grady of a sudden. 

‘He did,’ said Vincent, and told the tale from begin¬ 
ning to end. 
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‘Fellow-dtizens!’ Corbett rose ponderously in his 
place. ‘I wish to say something right here. I love you 
all—God bless you! But I want to point out that for 
comprehensive, consistent, glass-eyed, bottle-bellied, 
frozen-headed folly, you English beat all God’s suffer¬ 
ing earth! Vincentis the King’s Fool—the Imperial Ass. 
He has a scoop imder his hand which—which—why, 
there isn’t an adjective in the Enghsh language-’ 

‘“Our glorious common heritage”’; don’t forget 
that, old man,’ Vincent chuckled. 

‘Yes, but you’re the asses who graze on that com¬ 
mon ! I won’t try to describe Vincent’s scoop. Suffice 
it to say, as Grady always cables, he chucks that scoop 
away. Not with both hands merely, but with his teeth 
and his toe-nails, and the sweat of his brow, he climbs 
kopjes to thrust the scoop into the hands of the most 
effete, paralytic, and bung-eyed Government the cen¬ 
tury has produced! And what will that Government 
do with it? It will say: “Here is another link in the 
chain of evidence!” Thenit will take and bury that pro¬ 
clamation in a sarcophagus lest anybody should acci¬ 
dentally find it out. It’ll get up in the middle of the 
night and dig one out of sofid granite with its own 
thick head. That proclamation should have been fac¬ 
similed in every paper in the universe. No! Your 
Government will put it away in a Blue Book, which 
will come out a year or two after Steyn is a virtu¬ 
ous Amsterdammer or—yes, I accept the amendment, 
Grady—we’re as big fools as you are almost—a citizen 
of Hoboken. Nobody will read it. Nobody will know 
about it, and then the English will wonder why they’re 
misunderstood 1 Hullo 1 Come in!’ 
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‘iVe a darned good mind to distribute your leader,’ 
said Vincent. ‘But you’re quite right, Corbett. We are 
the biggest fools u^ung. What is it, Mr. Allen?’ 

‘I wanted to let you gendemen understand that I did 
—what I did just now as an individual. It’s o’ no 
earthly importance to anyone but myself—anything 
connected wi’ me. I know that. But ye’ll understand 
... I’m not for takin’ any oath of allegiance, or ;>ayin’ 
I’m glad to see you here, or hangin’ out a Union Jack, 
or any o’ that-like.’ 

Grady’s eyebrows drew together—the visic«n of 
poor Hawke bleeding from the volley under the 
white flag was always with him. He would have 
spoken, but Vincent raised his hand. Allen clu3 tg to 
the edge of the thin plank door. 

‘Tak’ it or leave it, as you will. God judge r le, if 
He’s not forgotten us—We deserve it. . . . But I did 
it as a Burgher of the Free State!’ 
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K n o w, O my masters and noble persons, there was, 
in the days of the Cahph Haroun Alrashid, a certain 
Afrit ofhttle sense and great power, named Beiman 
Be-uql,* dwelling in the city of Bagdad, who had de¬ 
vised brazen engines that ran upon iron roads. These, 
by the perfection of their operations, dilated th< heart 
with wonder and the eye with amazement, fc r they 
resembled, as it were, Htters drawn by fire-br< athing 
dragons. Now the Afrit did not make benefacti >ns for 
the sake of the approbation of Allah, but for r loney. 
For such-and-such pieces of money the brazen < ngines 
of tmexampled celerity accommodated themsc Ives to 
the desires of the adventurous. They bore the !• >ver to 
his beloved, the merchant to his market, the fisherman 
to his nets, and the weaver to his loom, as was per¬ 
mitted by the All-Merciful. The people of Bagdad, 
who are both amorous and adventurous, disported 
themselves by day and by night on these engines, and 
gave the Afrit gold as from a catapult; and some twelve 
merchants of the city entered into a parmership with 
the Afrit, for the gains that accrued. Accordingly the 
Afrit became slothful and of a neghgent disposition, 
forgetting that which is written:— 

‘Except sword contend against sword in battle how 
shall a sword be sharpened? 

Except his neighbour contend against him in the 
market-place even the Very Veracious would sell 
rotten figs at enormous profit.’ 

1 Faithless and Senseless. 
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Allah (Whose Name be exalted!) caused the belly of 
the Afirit to expand with fatness, and his eyes to be 
darkened with over-much meat: and he dismounted 
from the steed of zeal and stretched himself upon the 
pillow of shamelessness, and ceased to concern himself 
at all with the comings and the goings of his brazen 
engines. 

The rumour of these things reached the ears of the 
Prince of the Faithful (whose perspicacity be re¬ 
warded !), and he called Mesrour, chief of the Etmuchs, 
and Giafrar into his presence, and he said: ‘What is the 
complaint against the Afrit that his engines are lacking 
in celerity?’ Upon which Mesrour kissed the ground, 
and said: ‘O my Lord, let the Prince of the Faidiful go 
out into the city and make enquiry.’ Then Mesrour 
fetched the clothes of three Frankish merchants, and 
they went out, all three, disguised as Frankish mer¬ 
chants, to the place of die brazen engines, which is over 
against the chief quarter of Bagdad. And they met a 
young man with a pair of linen drawers upon his 
shoulder and a linen cloth under his arm—for he would 
bathe in the water—and as he walked he wept and 
recited the following verses:— 

‘May Allah preserve the pure-intentioned from the 
engines of the Afrit! 

I am old in calamity, but expert in resignation. I enter 
the engines constrained only by stringent necessity: 
They regard the efflux of time as a drunkard regards 
the fallen petals of his chaplet: and they attain their 
ends solely by the fortuitousness of unmitigated 
fatuity.’ 
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Then they went into the caravanserai appointed for 
the coming and the departure, and it was as though a 
battle had passed that way; for the caravanserai was 
full of smoke, black and white, and the ground was 
piled with the baggage of the faithful—pots, and 
bundles, and food, and medicaments, and the imple¬ 
ments of exercise and diversion, all in Httle heaps, and 
by each heap stood distressful women and children not 
a few, imploring guidance. Hereupon the Cahph en¬ 
quired: ‘What have these done to merit extinedon?’ 
And Giaffar replied: ‘They go a journey in the brazen 
engines,’ and he recited the following verses:— 

‘The Mercy of Allah is upon all things created, v here¬ 
by the ignorant emerge from vicissitude: 

If it seem good in the eyes of the Fashioner of E ^ents, 
doubt not that these, even these, shall ultimately 
arrive at their destination.’ 

Then came a servant of the Afrit clad in bluish rai¬ 
ment, and cried: ‘With thy permission!’ and smote 
the legs of Giaffar from under him by means of a small 
wheeled cart which he wheeled in haste, and he re¬ 
cited the following verses:— 

‘O True Believers I The first is behind the third, and 
the third is before the second. Advance boldly and 
turn to the right 1 Continue and turn to the left, for 
that brazen engine which departs for Lawaz and 
Isbahan upon the hour of second prayer lacking one- 
eighth of an hour. 

Come hither, O true BeUevers, and behold the brazen 
engine which departs for Raidill: but go elsewhere 
if diou wouldst behold the towers of Harundill 1 
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Ya Illah! Allah! Six is four and three is five; but 
the second and third are only Httle engines from 
Sha’hani.’ 

Then the Afrits of the engines shrieked with a 
lamentable shrieking, and the faithful were cast into 
tiurmoil. 

Then came Mesrour with written bonds which he 
had purchased from the Afrit for money, and upon 
each bond was written the following verses:— 

‘By the merit of this white bond it is permitted to such 
an one, the son of such an one, to enter into such-and- 
such an one of my engines, and to sit in the place 
appointed for such as hold the white bonds, and to 
proceed to such-and-such a place. 

But it is forbidden to such an one to linger more than 
a day after that he has purchased the bond: nor may 
he give away the bond even to his maternal uncle, 
but must strictly seat himself at the hour appointed. 
Moreover, I take Allah to wimess that I wash my 
hands thrice of all that may befall this person, either 
by die sloth and negligence of my Afrits, or by the 
sloth and neghgence of any other Afrits, or by the 
errors of any of the creatures of Allah!’ 

And it was signed with the seal of the Afrit. And the 
Caliph said: ‘This is a notable bond. Whither go we?’ 

And Mesrour said: ‘To Isbahan by way of Lawaz. 
Come swifdy.’ So through die Protection of Allah, 
Who protects whom He will, they entered the Utter 
appointed for such as hold the white bonds of the 
Afrit—a room of six seats and no more, of a bluish 
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colour, with windows upon either side, and in the roof 
a lamp. Now there followed upon their heels the wife 
of a fisherman, perfumed widi new wine, a woman of 
scandalous aspect; and four children who had never 
known the baths; and two men, sons of a kabab- 
seller; and a gambler upon the swiftness of horses; and 
a maiden, whose hair was like brass wire, who leered 
with the leer of invitation; and the wet-nurse of a lickly 
one. 

When the CaUph perceived that dieir bonds were 
written on blue or brown paper only, and not one 
upon white, he said: ‘This is the place appointed solely 
for such as have the white bonds. I conjure >e by 
Allah, remove elsewhere!’ But they laughed, acd the 
wife of the fisherman demanded of the maiden her 
opinion as to whether the CaUph resembled a v ater- 
bird of antiquity, and the two sons of the kabab* seller 
said: ‘Behold his hair!’ which is the salutation of the 
unseemly. But the wet-nurse said: ‘Has AUah deprived 
thee of understanding, that thou hast forgotten the day 
is Saturday?’ 

At this the CaUph laughed and repUed: ‘What is 
the merit of this one day which, by the ordinances of 
Allah, hath recurred once in the seven since the begin¬ 
ning?’ And the wet-nurse recited the following verses: 

‘When the carpet of Opportunity is unroUed before 
thee, do not consider where thou shalt sit, but leap 
swiftly into the middle thereof, and take firm hold 
on aU fovir comers. 

Let the proud man be abashed, but consider thou 
thine own advancement. 
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What are the colours of bonds to die true behever, or 

the gradations of affluence to such as go in haste?’ 

So the Cahph said: ‘Of what good is the Afrit’s 
bond?’ And the maiden with the hair like brass wire 
laughed and said: ‘None to thee, O my beloved, but 
much to the Afrit,’ and she spoke with laxity of the 
Cahph’s wife (for she thought him to be a Frankish 
merchant) and of die legs and visage of Mesrour. So 
they abounded in impure talk and contention upon 
the way, and the wife of the fisherman vomited the 
wine from her stomach, and the Cahph’s heart became 
contracted on account of the incommodiousness of 
the situation. 

Thus they reached the city of Lawaz, and waited for 
a brazen engine to bear them to Isbahan. Now there 
are some eight alley-ways in that city for the entry and 
departure of the engines, but no man, not even the 
servants of the Afrit, knows by which alley-way any 
one engine will enter or depart. And lest men should by 
study attain enhghtenment the place is without lamps, 
and the alley-ways are joined by magic bridges and 
corridors, and mazes that are each the work of Afrits. 
Therefore the adventurous must lay hold upon the 
bridle of courage and pursue the ball of his goal with 
the mallet of ferocity. 

After a great while Mesrour said: ‘O Prince of the 
Faithful, there is no escape from this pestilent locahty 
till the Afrit brings a new engine, and it is reported to 
me by the veracious, whose skins are wrinkled through 
long waiting, that that engine is not here.’ Now upon 
the wall of the place was written: ‘At die hour of 
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evening prayer a brazen engine will depart for Isba- 
han.’ This was written in large characters, but beneath 
had the Afrit written the foUowing verses:— 

‘O true beUevers, who can do more than set fordi his 
holy intentions? 

This is a heart-lifting verse to read—the verse of the 
engines arriving and departing. 

Consider it no more than as a song sung in a rose- 
garden, or as the voice of the nightingale among 
roses. 

I have bound roses round the rod of Inaccurac\% and 
wreathed Emptiness with a desirable wreath: 

But of the coming and the going of the engines I have 
washed my hands thrice.’ 

And it was signed with the seal of the Afrit. 

Then the Cahph’s liver grew congested, and he said: 
‘What are the promises of this impure Afrit?’ And 
Mesrour said: ‘As a stake in bran! Behold his shame¬ 
lessness, and the names of those whom he has afflicted.’ 
And upon another wall was written that all might 
read:— 

‘Such an one, the son of such an one, was upon such- 
and-such a day beaten with fifty strokes of the 
ferash for that he tampered with a white bond of 
the Afiit. And such an one, the son of such another, 
was fined an hundred pieces of gold because he gave 
the half of a white bond to his maternal imcle. 

O true behevers, read and fear!’ 

And the CaUph said: ‘Not content wdth afflicting us 
by the means of his own idleness and imcleanliness, he 
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afflicts die faithful by means of the law. Assuredly I 
will subject him to die operations of a law which he 
does not comprehend, and pursue him with a torment 
which he has not in the least anticipated.’ 

Then they leaped upon a brazen engine that came 
out of the darkness, and it bore them to a city called 
'Alisham, and it ceased; and they waited in an extreme 
discomfort for yet other engines which came not. For 
three days and three nights the Caliph, and Mesrour, 
and Giaffar resigned the direction of their feet into the 
hands of the Afrit, but Allah (Whose Power is uplift¬ 
ing) maintained them alive. Throughout the length 
and the breadth of the Caliph’s dominions there was 
not one brazen engine which arrived upon the hour 
appointed; nor within an hour of that hour; nor was 
there any shame or penitence among the servants of 
the Afrit. There was no dependence upon their ver¬ 
acity and no refuge under the shadow of their asser¬ 
tions. And the Caliph spoke with men anxious to 
see their sick who desired them; and with merchants 
hastening to the market; with lovers seeking their be¬ 
loveds; with women purchasing commodities; with 
muleteers, and craftsmen, and butchers, and courte¬ 
zans, and widows, and the pious, and the clean and the 
unclean who had confided themselves to the engines 
of the Afrit. There was but one thing certain in all 
the machinations of the Afrit—that he had taken the 
money of the true believers, and that he had cheated 
them all every one. Then the Caliph returned to his 
palace and bathed and refreshed himself, and repaired 
to the Lady Zobeide, his wife, and told her all that 
story. And she said: ‘O my Lord, I conjure thee to 
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chastise the Afrit with a heavy chastisement.’ And the 
Caliph said: ‘He is an Afrit. How may a creature of 
All^ chastise a son of fire?’ 

Then the Lady Zobeide recited the following verses: 

‘At the end and the beginning of all events permitted 
upon the Footstool of God sits either a Man or a 
Woman. 

Can a Woman be more than a Woman? No, )r she 
would be in Paradise. Can a Man be more t ban a 
Man? No, or he would be elsewhere. 

Allah be exalted. Who has decreed that we ot* flesh 
and blood, confident in integrity, meet with nc -thing 
in the world other than Men or Women!’ 


And the Caliph took counsel with the Lady Zi tbeide 
and together they devised an excellent device. 

Know, O masters and noble persons, that tl e first 
of the twelve merchants of Bagdad who hadass<^oated 
themselves with the Afrit for the sake of gain was 
called Ah, son of Abu Bakr, and he was wealthy and 
he loaned money to the Afrit and took usury therefor. 
His stall was in the market, but his house where he 
received his friends was in the rich quarter of the city 
of Bagdad. 

Upon a day appointed, when he was making merry 
with his friends, there came to Ah a messenger with 
a message, written upon pale paper, and the message 
said:— 


‘Peace be unto thee, O Ah, son of Abu Bakr. I am a 
man with red hair, the father of three sons and two 
daughters. Also my income is sufficient for my 
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needs. I am delayed an hour upon my journey by 
the faidilessness of one of thy brazen engines, and I 
tell thee diis for the love I bear thee.’ 

And Ah said: ‘Whose is this shamelessness? I am 
no more than an overseer of the parmership with the 
Afrit. What have I to do with brazen engines?’ 

Then came a second messenger with a second mes¬ 
sage and it said:— 

‘May we never be made sad by thy loss, O Ah, son of 
Abu Bakr. I am a widow lame of one leg, and I bear 
a htde black bag. Moreover, it rains and I am cold. 
One of thy brazen engines has experienced a con¬ 
traction of the interior, whereby it has ceased to pro¬ 
ceed. Send hither an implement for its repair, if diou 
West me.’ 

And the skin of Ah’s forehead wrinkled, and he 
cursed the widow and her forefathers, and said: ‘By 
Allah, am I the refuge of the destitute? Bring no more 
such messages to this house, O messengers, but take 
them to my stall in the market that the clerks may 
receive them. This house is the house of my rest.’ 

And the messengers said: ‘Little rest for thee, O son 
of Abu Bakr, for there walks an host behind us bear¬ 
ing messages which are not to thy clerks, but to thee! 
Doubtless thou hast reUeved a city by stealth, which is 
only now known to the grateful.’ 

And there came a third messenger with a package, 
intricately corded, demanding a price and receipt, and 
in its heart was a huge stone delicately wrapped, and 
on the wrapping was this message:— 
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‘Allah preserve thee, O chief of the Directors of the 
brazen engines! I am the son of a barber newly 
affianced to be wed. It is reported to me in the city 
of Krahidin that one of thy brazen engines has not 
arrived upon the hour appointed. I myself use not 
thy brazen engines, preferring mules when there is 
any haste; but I have foxmd upon the roadside this 
large stone which, it may be, falling upon th< iron 
road, has delayed thy engine. I send it thee for a love- 
gift, worthy of acceptation.’ 

Then the moisture ceased in the mouth of A] i, son 
of Abu Bakr, and his eyes manifested anxiety, and he 
said: “What is this calamity which has come up< 'n me 
from associating with Afrits? May Allah confot ad all 
red-haired men, with all lame widows and the affianced 
sons of barbers I’ 

Then entered Fatima his wife, and her countenance 
was dark, and she bit her hps and said: ‘What dost 
thou know of Cypress-Branch, O man of impure 
associates?’ And he said: ‘I am in no humour to jest. 
Begone!’ And she exhibited a message upon pale paper 
which the messengers had delivered to her, and she 
read it aloud, and it said:— 

‘To the Lady Fatima, wife of Ah, Greeting! Kiss thy 
husband for me. I am slender as an Oriental willow- 
shoot, and of unequalled gait. AU has caused me to 
be delayed in the city of Tabriziz because of the 
unveracity of his brazen engines. Wherefore I am 
vmable to bestow upon him the kiss of affection, and 
suppUcate thee to be my substitute.’ 
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And the message was signed ‘Cypress-Branch.’ 

Then AH took off his turban and cast it upon the 
floor, and tore his hair, for his wife was old and of an 
unforgiving disposition, and she ceased not to load 
him with reproaches for an hour; and she retired into 
her apartments and wept. Then AH left her and went 
out, and he saw a multitude of messengers advancing 
in their stately procession, or sitting in the court and 
playing games of chance upon his doorstep, or wink¬ 
ing upon his female slaves. In each man’s hand was a 
message upon pale paper, or a packet intricately corded, 
demanding receipt, and to none might the messages 
be given except to AH, son of Abu Bakr. So he dis¬ 
missed his fnends and forsook diversion, and he wrote 
receipts until evening, and he wept and said: ‘By Allah, 
this life is unendurable!’ 

Then there came a messenger to him and cried: ‘1 
conjure thee by thy ancestors to hasten to the hall of 
the merchants, O son of Abu Bakr, for they have 
called a council and thy attendance is requisite.’ And 
AH said: ‘It is the custom of those who are in partner¬ 
ship with the Afrit to meet but four times a year. 
Wherefore do they meet now?’ 

And the messenger said: ‘Inconvenience has over¬ 
taken them and they are afraid.’ 

Then AH put on his turban and washed his face and 
went to die haU of the merchants, and the first that 
greeted him cried: ‘O son of Abu Bakr, hast thou seen 
the inscriptions by the roadside where our brazen 
engines go up and down?’ 

And Ah said: ‘No, I have sufficiency of sorrow in 
mine own house.’ 
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And they told him that within a night had sprung 
up intolerable inscriptions over against all the fields 
through which the brazen engines passed. 

Then Ah laughed and said: ‘This is the work of ared- 
haired man and of a woman lame in one leg andof the 
newly affianced son of a barber.’ And they said: - Allah 
preserve thy understanding, O Ah! Thou artimad.’ 
And he laughed yet louder and said: ‘It is the w )rk of 
Cypress-Branch.’ Upon this the unmarried drew away 
from him, fearing the excess of his madness, but such 
as were married embraced him and said: ‘Is thy house 
also darkened by the machinations of Cypress-Branch 
and Jasmine, and Musk and Almond-Blossom? Verily 
this is an evil day for the upright.’ So AH’s bosc m ex¬ 
panded, for he said: ‘ Fellowship in calamity dim nishes 
the sharpness of sorrow. Shew me the inscripti ons.’ 

The first inscription was white and blue, dne i-and- 
thirty times repeated upon high poles to the kft and 
right hand of the iron road to Isbahan, and it said:— 

‘ There are no engines like the brazen engines of the Afrit. 

Let us therefore thank Allah!* 

The second inscription was blue on white, an 
hundred times repeated upon painted wood to the 
left and right hand of the iron road to Kraliidin and 
Tabriziz; and it said only:— 

‘O True Believer, why dost thou not walk?' 

And the third inscription was red upon black, an 
hundred and nineteen times repeated on the right and 
the left hand of the iron road, and it said:— 
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* When the Artificer of all Things created Eternity He fore¬ 
saw that the brazen engines of the Afrit would require a 
reasonable time to reach their destination.’ 

This was the nature of the three inscriptions, and 
they were offensive to all the twelve merchants. Then 
said Ah, son of Abu Bakr: ‘Let us issue a proclamation 
demanding the heads of those who have caused the 
intolerable inscriptions to be written, lest we become 
a mock to the people of Bagdad.’ This they did, but 
there appeared forthwith an officer of the law, and 
cried: ‘I conjure ye by your pure forefathers to de¬ 
clare by what authority ye have issued the proclama¬ 
tion: for I am the servant of a great company of the 
oppressed, who have hired the ground in the fields 
whereon those inscriptions stand. May Allah render 
them salutary to you, O merchants!’ And he haled 
them before the CaUph on account of their proclama¬ 
tion, and the people assembled in multitude like peH- 
cans on a lake and waited on the judgment of the 
CaUph. Then the Prince of the Faidiful took up the 
first inscription and said: ‘What is your complaint, O 
traffickers with the Afrit; for it is not said whether 
there be engines worse or better than the engines of 
the Afrit, but only that there are no engines resembling 
them? This is no more than extreme laudation: yet if 
there be doubt, call thy witnesses.’ And the twelve 
merchants scratched with die toe of distress upon the 
ankle of embarrassment and said nothing, and the 
CaUphspoke to thepeople: ‘OTrueBeUevers,arethere 
any engines like to the engines of the Afrit?’ Then 
there came forward seven-and-fifty men, young and 
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old, and thirty-four women, old and young, and said 
that were there no engines like to the engines of the 
Afrit. And he said: ‘Do ye thank Allah therefor?’ And 
they said: ‘We thank Allah by day and by night.’ So 
he fined the twelve merchants a thousand pieces of 
gold each. Then he took the second inscriptidn and 
said: ‘Where was this found?’ And the merchants said: 
‘In a field.’ And he said: ‘Do men walk in a field ?’ And 
they said: ‘Yes.’ And he said: ‘Do the brazen < ngines 
walk in the field?’ And they said: ‘No.’ Then the 
Cahph said: ‘Where is the offence of this enquiry, 
seeing that those who go by the brazen engines ire not 
walking, and that th»5se who walk in the fields .ire not 
in the brazen engines?’ And he fined the twel\ e mer¬ 
chants two thousand pieces of gold each. And be took 
up the third inscription, and the veins of his fc rehead 
swelled, and he said: ‘Do ye deny that Allah :reated 
Eternity?’ And they said: ‘We do not deny.’ And he 
said: ‘Do ye deny that the brazen engines require a 
reasonable time wherein to reach their destination?’ 
And they said: ‘We do not deny.’ And he said: ‘Do ye 
know for what reason Allah created Eternity?’ And 
they said: ‘Who are we to fathom the secrets of Allah?’ 
Then he said: ‘What is your complaint?’ and he fined 
them three thousand pieces of gold each, and the 
people extolled the justice of the Cahph (upon whom 
be blessing!), but the merchants wept. 

When they had returned to their hall, Ali, son of 
Abu Bakr, said: ‘By Allah, O my masters, we have 
fallen into grievous calamity, and I see no method 
of dehvery from the inscriptions wherewith we are 
tormented, except we expedite these accursed engines.’ 
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And the merchants said: ‘It is impossible, for it hath 
never been.’ Then Ali recited the following verses:— 

‘We are as those who have ascended a blossoming 
mulberry-tree, from which there is access neidier to 
Heaven nor to Earth. 

When the charioteer is EbUs, and the reins are held by 
the son of Eblis, who may talk of what is possible or 
impossible?’ 

So diey took counsel with the Afrit, and by the 
Permission of Allah, to Whom nought is impossible 
of accomplishment, the merchants caused one brazen 
engine to arrive in the caravanserai upon the hour 
appointed. And they swooned with amazement. And 
when they were recovered they went, some to the 
baths, and some to the wine-sellers, and some to die 
inner apartments. About second cockcrow Ah, son of 
Abu Bakr, was washing himself in the baths and there 
came a messenger from the Cahph mounted upon a 
white camel, bearing a dress of honour, and he cast it 
upon Ah wet from the bath and constrained him by 
the wrist and said: ‘This is the reward of dihgence.’ 
And Ah said: ‘I conjure thee by Allah, O interpreter 
of the way, comphment me with no more compli¬ 
ments, for I am sick of compliments, but fetch me the 
towels.’ And the messenger said: ‘I am but the mouth 
of the Prince of the Faithful, who hath need of thee!’ 
And Ah groaned and wept and said: ‘Am I not already 
sufficiently afflicted?’ And the messenger said: ‘Doubt 
not there are companions!’ And he sat him upon a 
high white camel of unbridled disposition, and led 
him before the Caliph. And there were gathered in 
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the courtyard of the palace the eleven his companions, 
each upon a white camel of a lofty nature, and each 
attired in a dress of honour; and they were speechless 
because of the honour that had been done diem. At 
the hour that men can distinguish a black thread from 
a white, the Prince of the Faithful appeared at an upper 
window and he said: ‘O persons of integrity, it is re¬ 
ported to me that a brazen engine has arrived ujton the 
hour appointed,’ and he ceased not to extol th< ir wis¬ 
dom and dihgence, their perspicacity and the r zeal, 
until the hour of second prayer, in the presena of the 
city of Bagdad. And when the sun was high and men 
had eaten—all except Ah, son of Abu Bakr, an 1 those 
eleven his mates upon the camels, he said: *() True 
Believers, I conjure ye by the benefits that ^ e have 
received from die Afrit that ye do not let th< se men 
of pure countenances at any time go unrewarded for 
their endeavours. If, therefore, one of their delect¬ 
able brazen engines arrive upon the hour appointed, 
acquaint me of the circumstance that I may honour 
them in this fashion, and in others, upon whatever 
hour of the day or the night that that brazen engine 
may arrive.’ And the people said: ‘Upon the head 
and the eye.’ 

Then he gave the merchants permission to depart 
and they remmed to their houses. But the people of 
Bagdad sat by their doorsteps waiting for word of the 
arrival of yet another brazen engine upon the hour 
appointed. So the merchants within ate in haste and 
drank expeditiously and denied themselves to their 
wives, and remained far from their stalls in the market, 
and forsook the company of musicians. When a second 
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brazen engine arrived upon the hour appointed, the 
people of Bagdad broke in upon them with saluta¬ 
tions, and set them all upon tail camels of imbridled 
dispositions, and the messengers of the Caliph cast 
upon them dresses of honour, and they were borne to 
the very presence of the CaHph, who in all respects 
entreated them as before, for a very long while. But 
when that second engine arrived the Caliph (may his 
mercy be requited!) excused Ah, son of Abu Bakr, 
from the attendance; and when the third engine 
arrived he excused Hussein of the Fishmarkets from 
the attendance; and so with die other engines as they 
arrived, for he said: ‘If I make this honour common 
how shall it be prized? Verily punctuality is an 
unheard-of virtue, rarer than the egg of the Roc, but 
we must also remember the infirmities of mankind.’ 

The people of Bagdad deUghted rapturously to 
do honour to the remnant of the twelve merchants. 
When the fifth brazen engine arrived upon the hour 
appointed, they beat drums and cymbals; and for the 
sixth engine diey closed all the markets; for the 
seventh engine they lit torches and shouted; and for 
the eighth they burned fires, red, white, and blue, in 
all the wards; for the ninth they assembled the Army 
and exercised them in the exercises of war; for the 
tenth they invited their friends and acquaintances, in 
number like netted fish, who came drawn by brazen 
engines from Isbahan and Lawaz, from Krahidin and 
Tabriziz; for the eleventh they extended the arm of 
allurement to all the inhabitants of the earth as far as 
a brazen engine might travel, nor were the inhabit¬ 
ants undesirous to attend to assist and to admire; for 
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the twelfth, when there was called but one merchant 
to the presence of the Cahph, they altogether aban¬ 
doned gravity and delivered themselves in multitudes, 
together with vast assembUes from other cities, to the 
dominion of mirth and excess. On that day at one 
time they beat gongs and the instruments of music; 
they blew upon horns without ceasing; they burned 
coloured fires, and they exercised the Army, ami they 
closed the markets, and they waved banners and re¬ 
cited verses in honour of the twelve merchants and 
their wives and their daughters and their sons m shorn, 
so that for a day’s journey round Bagdad the :louds 
quaked with tumidt. And when the merchan's had 
occasion to come fonh the inhabitants of Bagda 1 pur¬ 
sued them with the steeds of unbitted prab , and 
buried them beneath the blossoms of impot ornate 
compliment, so that the merchants covered die :’ace of 
humihty with the hand of modesty. 

And Ali, son of Abu Bakr, joined himself to a com¬ 
pany of those rejoicing and said: ‘I conjure ye by your 
most remote ancestors, declare to me in what way ye 
have profited by the laudations wherewith ye have be¬ 
lauded us? For it is brought to my notice that through 
seven weeks the inhabitants of Bagdad have abandoned 
the pursuit of all trade and gain, that they may pursue 
me and my associates with an immerited honour.’ 

And the merry-makers said: ‘May we never lose thy 
presence, O son of Abu Bakr!’ and they recited the 
following verses:— 

‘Have we wasted a day, or forty days, in unseemly 

revelry? 
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Still we have revelled, and the remembrances of our 
diversions will not soon depart from us. 

But we assert that our merry-making was not flagi¬ 
tious, and diat the echo of our laughter shall not 
perish out of men’s hearts. 

Give us an equal occasion, and we will disport our¬ 
selves anew, lest any should believe us incapable of 
more than a little mirth. 

Truly our benevolence is inexhaustible, and our good¬ 
will knows neither beginning nor end. 

This is but a foretaste of our favours. We have im- 
expended a miUion million others.’ 

Then AH said: ‘Is this of a truth your intention?’ And 
the merry-makers said: ‘Have we not already proved 
it, or shall we set thee again upon the camel and de¬ 
light thee with amazing caresses?’ 

Then he trembled excessively, and the sweat leaped 
out upon his forehead like seed-pearls, and he said: 
‘I hear and I obey and I toil,’ and he cast off his gar¬ 
ments and bought a leathern apron and a porter’s knot 
and went down to the caravanserai to oversee and to 
expedite the brazen engines. 

But he found in die caravanserai, attired in leathern 
aprons, adorned with porters’ knots, the eleven his 
companions, and the sweat stood out upon their fore¬ 
heads also like seed-pearls by reason of the vehemence 
with which they laboured both to oversee and to ex¬ 
pedite die engines. And Ali said: ‘I am not alone in 
affliction.’ And they said: ‘By Allah, dost thou call this 
affliction? It is altogether Paradise by the side of the 
honours to which we have been subjected, and we 
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purpose to endure in it to our lives’ end rather than to 
incur again the attentions of the inhabitants of Bagdad’. 
And they recited the following verses:— 

‘Against all things, except Ridicule, hath Allah forti¬ 
fied the hearts of men; but even the most vicious 
desire not to be made a butt; and the brazen-faced 
preserve still a remnant of shame. 

When sweet words are useless the fool speaks s< turly; 
but the wise man maketh his speech yet s\s eeter, 
till the teeth of sudi as hear it ache from ext css of 
sweetness. 

Hast thou forgotten the red-headed man, t r the 
widow lame of one leg, or the newly affiana d son 
of the barber, or the inscriptions in colour like 
to the rainbow, or the lamentable chapter • >f the 
camels? 

Be sure that these are prepared against the tiay of 
Dereliction, and will inevitably return at the hour 
of Unpunctuahty. 

Allah hath appHed a goad to the extremities of our 
reason. 

He hath sent a remembrancer into our secret apart¬ 
ments, and an open shame about our feet going 
forth. 

Alas for the days when, free and uncontrolled, we 
lived among the valleys of Bagdad, merrily, and in 
no very good fame!’ 

So, then, these twelve merchants, who were parmers 
with the Afrit, laboured unremittingly for many years 
in honesty and sobriety and zeal and devotion to ex¬ 
pedite the engines of the Afrit; and having, by the 
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Permission of Allah, attained these ends, they were 
each at die appointed hour overtaken by Death, the 
separator of companions, the divider of real estate, the 
terminator of leases, the herdsman of heriots, and the 
completor of operations. 

Extolled be the excellence of Allah-al-Bari Who alone 
is the contriver of wonderful things; the Artificer of the 
destinies of the Universe, and the Compeller of the hearts 
of men! 
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A TRACT FOR THE TIMES 

Cape Town 
February, 1901. 

[ T OCCURRED to an ex-Minister of Queen Vii toria, 
on the day after the death was announced, to g o into 
Cape Town with a red flower in his buttonhoie. All 
colour was wiped out of the streets; the Malay w omen 
had stitched black armlets on their sleeves, aijd the 
pillars of Parliament House, that was so slo\«', last 
year, to rejoice at the reUef of Ladysmith, were heavily 
draped with mourning. In the generations ro be, 
those now children v ill tell their children what trivial 
thing they were doing when the news came tl at cut 
across their play and they hstened, awed and aurious, 
to the booming of timed guns from the warships. 
The ex-Minister, sworn servant of the dead woman, 
had chosen this day of all others to parade his 
oafdom before the sun. His position, his education, 
he owed to the Queen’s Peace: under the forms of 
freedom devised by her stewards, he had been en¬ 
abled to work peacefully and honourably towards the 
disintegration of her Empire; and his sole notion 
of gratitude (who is debtor for the very breath in 
his nostrils to the long habit of order and restraint 
established through three generations under her rule) 
was to run about the city with a red flower in his 
coat. 

But we owe him some thanks, since, the other day, 
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in gay talk to an acquaintance, he said: ‘ We mean to 
keep the war going till the Income Tax is doubled. 
Then there will be plenty of pro-Boers in England.’ 

Taking this for our text, let us now consider the 
progress of the war at the Front—which Front is 
precisely where it has been for the last year—neither 
in the Transvaal nor the Orange River Colony but in 
Cape Town and Cape Colony. 

If you re-read the letters of advice and reproof sent 
to Pretoria and Bloemfontein shortly before the out¬ 
break of the war by ‘responsible Ministers’ and highly- 
placed officials at Cape Town, you will see that they 
are not so much single-minded exhortations addressed 
to a possible enemy as respectful counsels of prudence 
from officers in command of an unprepared right 
wing to impetuous generals who propose to fling 
their centre into action at once. 

One ex-Minister put the case exactly when he wrote 
in effect: ‘Give way now. Later we can tighten 
the string at our pleasure.’ The right wing of the 
‘Repubhcan’ armies, as represented by the Bond and 
its alhes—the men who have preached hate for a 
generation—was in truth not pleased with the brutal 
headbreakings of actual war. The more careful among 
them sincerely objected, because they saw their way 
to win their ends constitutionally, i.e. by embezzle¬ 
ment, rather than by highway robbery. They looked 
for no sudden jarring upheaval, but a gradual and, 
in spots. State-aided deUquescence of the race that 
had abdicated its sovereign position at Majuba. Yet, 
once called into the strife, we must own that they 
did their duty nobly. For the past twenty years, the 
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Bond has been practically the sole instructor of the 
up-country farmer in the Colony—an organisation 
able and willing to trust and to reward, poUtically 
and personally—a power to be feared in all relations, 
working without scruple or change on the emotions 
of perhaps the most ignorant breed of whites and 
semi-whites in the world. Therefore the up-coimtry 
farmer, and the down-country one as well, have 
contributed from ten to twelve thousand armed men 
to the ranks of the enemy, and held passive from 
thirty to forty thousand British troops on the line of 
communications. We shall never wholly know how 
much information the leaders of the Bond sent to the 
Transvaal and the Free State in the early days (>f the 
war (it takes them over a week now to send news to 
the Northern Transvaal) and till the documents are 
printed we can only guess at the thousand quiet and 
unostentatious ways in which it hampered and delayed 
the efforts of an Army none too wise. As a body, as 
individuals, in press, in pulpit, in caucus and in 
congress, the Bond never forgot that they were the 
right wing of the ‘RepubUcan’ armies. And our own 
folly helped them. A year ago some thirty-eight 
rebels, their rifles hot in their hands, were caught at 
Sunnyside, within the colony, and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. A fortnight since, a Dutch¬ 
man said to an Englishman at Piquetberg Road where 
a column is now looking for a commando: ‘If you’d 
shot those Sunnyside chaps when you’d caught ’em 
we shouldn’t have this bother now.’ There are at 
present some thousands of rebeb scheduled for trial, 
and under the new Treason Bill—the utmost that 
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could be squeezed out of a loyal colony—die bulk of 
them may be deprived of their vote for five years if 
it can be proved that they did not rebel under com¬ 
pulsion. 

We are waiting now to see how far the Dutch in 
the colony will accept this invitation to loot and free 
shooting. Meantime, the farmer, to whom the Bond 
with the Dutch Reformed Church have taught the 
obhgations of hatred, gives food, forage, horses, and 
information to the commandos that have come in 
from the North. Very often he acts as unarmed scout 
in advance of them, and when he meets a policeman 
or a wandering patrol, says that he is looking for 
strayed catde. So he rides back at leisure to give his 
friends the He of the land. The farmer beUeves himself 
to be on velvet. If at long last the ‘RepubHcs’ lose, he 
will present enormous bills for compensation to the 
British Government, and his neighbours, parmers in 
that spoil, will swear that he was of all most loyal. If 
the ‘RepubHcs’ win, he is promised the pick of the 
loyalists’ farms, and since the loyaHst is seven times 
out of ten a progressive, with grade stock, clean 
sheep, and weU-arranged water-supply, the induce¬ 
ment is simple and direct. The looting of smaU shops, 
where the women take the caHco and the tinned 
foods, and the men the tobacco and whisky, is a fore¬ 
taste of the good time coming. In any other part of 
the world these things would be caUed common theft, 
but here they seem to be poHtical offences. 

And so the game goes on: the Bond lifting not a 
finger to check it. The Bond says, in the first place, 
that their people are misguided. They should have 
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resisted at this eleventh hour the teaching of the Bond 
—should have flown in the face of every influence 
brought to bear on them from their youth. Secondly 
(this point is generally developed by persons of 
Continental extraction who have grown to import¬ 
ance under British rule), how can the Bond hold these 
misguided folk from sympathising with down-trodden 
patriots of their own breed—lawful overlords sf the 
soil? Thirdly, a Dutch rising is always probable- -most 
regrettable, but still quite on the cards. No on:, says 
the Bond, can foresee where such a rising migl t end. 
Would it not be better, then, to ‘consult South African 
sentiment in the settlement’—and, under threat of a 
Dutch rising, condone all the acts of their allies in 
Cape Colony? In plain Enghsh, acknowledj.*,e the 
Dutch as the dominant power in South .ifrica. 
Sometimes the Bond adds touching appeals against 
the danger of waking further race-hatred, ignorant of 
the fact that had the Empire for three months been 
actuated with one-tenth of the race-hatred these men 
have taught their ‘misguided’ constituents for the last 
twenty years, everything with a Dutch name to it 
would by now dismount and walk (as it was after the 
Mutiny) at the far vision of an Englishman. One 
hears from the more maUgnant an occasional loint that 
the Boer may at last be forced into joining with the 
native to secure his rights. 

But by present indications it does not look as if the 
Bond were openly for extreme measures. As the ex- 
Minister hinted, it is wisest to attack England through 
her pocket. The game will be to keep the Colony 
on the see-saw, to fill it with rumour and unrest; 
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sympathising here and suggesting there, just enough to 
keep the heavy-footed and expensive columns dancing 
after the cheap and evasive commandos till England, 
in despair, grants that amnesty to Colonial rebels 
which will bring the Bond up to full voting strength 
for further ‘constitutional’ warfare. Yet the position 
is not without delicacy for the Bond, which are 
fighting for their political life. If their constituents are 
ultimately disenfranchised even for five years, the 
Bond wdl be imable to help them constitutionally 
towards any recompense from the Treasury for losses 
incurred at the hands of the enemy; and it is of the 
first importance for the Bond’s future that no true 
son of the soil who has taken part in this war against 
the English goes imrewarded. There must, therefore, 
be a sui£cient threat, if not of a full Dutch rising, of 
interminable police work to coerce the British tax¬ 
payer into patching up the war in a hurry. Per contra, 
if too many hungry commandos come down, they 
may be chased about the Colony by angry and himgry 
troops—even by Colonials, who have a horrible gift, 
denied to purely British forces, of distinguishing a 
loyalist from a rebel. That would not be good for 
crops, or cattle, or human life; and the farmer might 
hold the Bond responsible. If too few invaders come 
down, the taxpayer in England may not be cowed; 
the raiders will not be able to live for ever on the 
loot of loyalists’ farms, and will take to looting their 
own people. For this again, the farmer may hold the 
Bond responsible, and their political prestige may be 
impaired at the next elections. Lastly, when De Wet 
comes down in force, he will want to sweep up all 
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the men and all the provisions he can lay hands 
on; and he may be quite unsympathetic enough to 
sjambok, if not to shoot, good Bond voters, who, 
like their betters, are sitting on the fence. 

Now, to preserve a decent face in England, where 
their envoys go to plead the case of South Africa, 
the Bond cannot unreservedly approve of De Wet’s 
actions, though a Bond paper may extol his fl< 'gging 
and shooting of peace envoys. Yet the Bond want 
their voters sound and unperforated for future constitu¬ 
tional contingencies, and De Wet is fairly sure *o lead 
red war all in and out and among the farms. If be wins 
he will not give many pohtical billets to statesnsen, be 
they never so statesmanlike, who have mere jr pre¬ 
pared the way for his warriors. If he loses, there will 
be no compensation for rebels. The new Treas>)n Bill 
rxms out in a few months, and if the EngUsh are not 
soothed down there may be confiscation and heavy 
fines, perhaps hanging, for as innocent and simple a 
rebellion as ever the Chosen People embarked upon. 
This is very sad and compHcated and may lead to 
recriminations. Some of the extremists of the Bond 
are for committing themselves now fully to the Dutch 
cause, De Wet and all; but some of the others are 
hunting for some sort of side-path that will give 
them a chance to keep on the ground-level of the 
gallows, within hail of a seat in the next ParUament. 
If De Wet wins—he is assumed to be in command of 
several thousands, all lusting for real battle, and sure 
of a welcome among many more thousands ahght 
with the same desire,—the Bond may, of course, come 
out flat-footedly on his side. Just at present the apricots 
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are not yet quite ripe enough. But the Bond has 
unshaken faith in the Opposition, whose every word 
and action are quoted here, and lead to more deaths 
on the veldt. It is assumed that His Majesty’s Opposition 
will save the Bond, and South Africa for the Bond, if only 
the commandos make the war expensive. 

That latter note has been set during the past few 
weeks at Jagersfontein (the story of which evacuation 
is interesting) and on the outskirts of Johannesburg 
where mines and electric hght have been damaged. 
We shall probably learn later of an attack on the 
far-away Namaqua copper mines. It is easy enough 
to say that this is the work of mere marauders, but 
north and south they are working for a common 
object—the manufacture of pro-Boers in England 
by doubling the Income Tax. It is no small part of 
the Bond’s poUcy—they are thorough as we are not— 
to throw a delicate gloom over every aspect of the 
situation. Their friends and their agents return from 
London, where they do occasionally dine with the 
Liberal leaders, and propoimd terms asserting that 
the Enghsh are already sick of the job, and that no 
power on earth can save the Empire if another forty 
thousand Dutchmen rise. That the Empire has more 
than once dedicated itself to seeing the work through 
is a detail. The Bond, remembering Majuba, thinks 
that when a man or a people has lied for twenty years 
it will be some time before friends, and still longer 
before enemies, beUeve in any abiding reformation on 
the part of that man or that nation. But the Bond has 
forgotten that it deals to-day with the Empire, which 
is not altogether England. 
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The game of constitutional government strengthens 
their hands very firmly. The present Ministry has, of 
course, followed the highest traditions of English 
pohtics. It has been brought up with, dines and teas 
with the Opposition, and naturally does not look 
much beyond the next election. Now Smiltt, ex- 
Minister, may be less than one-eighth of one degree 
removed from a m.^gnant and pecuUarly un* crupu- 
lous rebel. Van Djones has a knack, we will say, of 
raising red war every time he visits his disenfraichised 
but well-armed constituency; while Robinschoen, in 
his hours of ease, speaks of the enemy, to whc tn he is 
related by ties of marriage, as ‘we,’ and f< rwards 
letters to a host of paroled friends scattered about the 
border towns. It is annoying; it is very anno ring; it 
mihtates against a speedy settlement and a return to 
family politics; but... Mrs. Smijtt is rather nee, and 
one’s wife discusses cooking with Mrs. Van Djones, 
whose cousin, now in Ceylon, is godfather to one’s 
niece’s second child, and no dinner party is complete 
without Robinschoen’s delightful Dutch anecdotes. 
. . . How, then, can a respectable, tea-drinking 
Ministry draw down upon these nice folk the indecent 
rigours of martial law. This sounds trivial and vulgar 
enough. Perhaps it reads better to write that the 
Ministry ‘are not justified in employing martial law 
to oppress their poUtical opponents,’ and so through 
every relation of the easy intimate deUghtful Cape 
Town life—at coffee on the stoep, at the morning 
ride, or in casual neighbourly talk across the garden 
fence the cohorts of Smijtt, Van Djones, and Robin¬ 
schoen skirmish in support of the commandos. They 
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cannot fight, but they can put useful pressure on loyal 
Brown who, let us say, is a Minister. Their common 
ground (even Brown may be forgiven for joining 
diem here) is the eccentricities of the Imperud arms. 
Smijtt describes with curious detail the sorrows of a 
Mihtia regiment toiling afoot up Africa in the wake 
of a handful of deeply amused Light Horse. He knows 
that stretch of country—they all know it—have shot 
buck there together years ago. He puts it to Brown 
as a fellow-sportsman: ‘PoUtics apart, old man, do 
you honesdy think that ten or thirty thousand acres 
of that ghasdy high veldt is worth one of the poor 
boys coming into hospital now?’ ‘And such nice boys 
too,’ says Mrs. Smijtt tenderly. Brown cannot deny 
that that country is pretty much of a waste; that the 
Wynberg hospitals are full and that the game does not 
seem to get any forrader. Smijtt says: ‘Ah!’ and 
conveys the impression that he and Brown are only 
separated from each other’s poUtical arms by the im¬ 
mense stupidity of ‘Downing Street,’ which through 
laxity has plunged the land in blood. Brown is no 
match dialectically for the suave Smijtt full of facts, 
deUvering prophecies that have an odd knack of ful¬ 
filling themselves forty-eight hours later. It is easy 
enough for those free from responsibihty, who, from 
a distance, see the full sweep and swing of the huge 
game, to say that Brown is an ass for taking any 
notice of these things. But, remember. Brown has 
known Smijtt for a generation: has cut in and out of 
cosy Uttle Ministries, with or against him, since rail¬ 
ways were new in the land. Brown is dragged at the 
heels of a situation that he is doing his best to overtake 
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in all honour and honesty; but he is only human. He 
goes forth from these councils with a face as long as 
a cavalry stirrup-leather—depressed and foreboding. 
That is all Smijtt needs for Ae present—that Brown 
shall think and doubt, and doubting, temporize even 
more than his natural disposition will lead him to. 
Smijtt will repeat the treatment next time they meet. 

Van Djones’ work is easier but, perhaps, nore 
artistic. The Bond knows that a developed Africa— 
say a land only fifty years behind Canada or AuscraUa 
—^would slay its whole precious organisation as surely 
as the self-binder slew the sickle. It is Van Djones’ 
business, then, to catch the new man from Englan<!, and 
to demonstrate to him the supreme worthlessm ss of 
Africa as a field for all white effort. Only a ven low 
type of Dutch (Van Djones is magnificently scemful 
of them. He even hints that they are mixed with 
native blood) can hope, he says, to snatch a living out 
of the larger part of the unthrifty earth. All manner 
of experiments (here he gives chapter and verse) have 
been tried, and have failed. ‘The honest fact is, and 
a man of your penetration will see it the minute he 
goes up-country, that Africa is the most over-rated 
land in the world, and the httle we can ever ac- 
compUsh can only be done on strictly South African 
lines.’ 

Then he begins the list of calamities that, quite 
rightly and inevitably, have scourged this unfenced, 
unplanted, unirrigated, unhandled country, where 
sloth has been made a poUtical programme and religion 
the handmaid of dirt. Presently—for Van Djones’ 
man of penetration is more handy with a pen than 
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a plough and does not read Wallace—the echoes of 
th^ talk drift back to London, and, in due time, you 
read that some well-informed member of the Opposi¬ 
tion has been speaking of the barren rocks and worth¬ 
less wilderness which we are drenching with the 
blood, of our best, etc., etc. Then do Smijtt, Djones, 
and Robinschoen and the rest take fresh heart (rather 
like spiritualists haltdeceived by their own rappings) 
and plunge anew into their penny-farthing councils 
and threepenny Ju-Ju work. In about three days the 
papers, quoting the news of the open-minded, sym¬ 
pathetic frock-coated member of the Opposition, 
have foimd their way, with or without inspired 
comments on the change that God is working in the 
hearts of the English, to beyond AHwal North—to 
Prieska and Calvinia. Smijtt and Van Djones go home 
to tea after worrying the luckless Brown with dark 
hints of what happens to people who trust the word 
of the English, and somewhere three hundred miles 
up-covintry a wandering patrol is arrested by an 
appalling stench behind a bush, and the well-known 
buzz and dispersal of clotted flies. And that is how it 
is done. 

But we have our lighter moments. Though Van 
Djones’ South African talk rather impresses the 
English of the Island who have a thousand years of 
tradition behind them and rent their houses on a 
three years’ lease, the sons of men who made coun¬ 
tries with their hands the day before yesterday decline 
to be bluffed. Said a wrathful Canadian to me, not 
long since: ‘Did you ever try to talk about opening 
up the country to Van Djones? He acts precisely like 
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a neutral Boer when you’re looking for ammunition 
in his house. He just sweats with loyalty, and rubs 
his hands and swears you’ll find good grass and water 
ten mile down the valley, but there’s nothing here 
s’welp ’im. All the sheep have got the scab, and the 
cattle are dead, and his horses were stolen last week. 
Yes, that’s just like Van Djones, on South African 
Development — with his red-water, and his: lung- 
sickness, and his black labour difficulty, and his 
locusts. Why! (Do you know that high neighinp; half¬ 
shriek of indignation?) Why, where under the cuiopy 
would folk have been in Kansas to-day if they d laid 
down and died just because locusts ate up a a ap or 
two? Van Djones says there’s a curse on the land. 
He’s dead right. He’s it! There’s nothing the matter 
with South Africa but laziness—common Cuator- 
condemned idleness. They’ve a better climate than we 
have and more water than Australia has. They talk 
as if their old rag-bag of a country wasn’t made out o’ 
common dirt. See here! That vmique air o’ theirs is 
the same as Colorado; the Karroo they fuss over is 
our Plains, only the sago-brush grows high instead o’ 
low, and their kopjes are mesas with points to ’em. And 
the people—the holy sacred people—they’re simply 
Pennsylvania Dutch. They’ve killed the country.’ 

‘Then you think the Constitution ought to be 
suspended?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the child of free institutions. ‘It’s crazy 
nonsense. We needn’t suspend it for keeps, but we 
ought to have a family council—Canada, AustraHa, 
and England, I mean—and hang the whole show up 
for two years till our erring sister has got over her 
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hysterics. A constitution—for a country that don’t 
know oiough to cut its own hay—where I’ve had to 
lie out for a year in the open for fear the pious voter 
would blow up the railway bridges behind me? No, sir.’ 

Thus far Canada, eleven months on the war-path. 
Austraha is even more outspoken and inclined to take 
every delay as a personal insult to the Commonwealth. 
But the Bond prefers to keep its eye on the Continent, 
and London, valuing more the modified friendship 
(when it shall be quite convenient) of the old peoples, 
and the favour and countenance of His Majesty’s 
Opposition, than the disapproval of two healthy 
yoimg nationaUties. 

Perhaps the Bond is right. Cape Town, the head¬ 
quarters of the enemy’s right wing, is the only spot 
where martial law is not proclaimed. If you can 
imagine a Mahsud Waziri rising in full swing with 
the heads of jirgas members of the Peshawur Club; 
the Mullah Powindah himself playing whist with the 
Commissioner of Peshawur, and all the priests who 
have preached the Jehad for the past sixty Sundays, 
calling on the wives of the Civil Service men, you 
will have some faint idea of the present situation. 

The loyalist thinks that a war conducted on these 
lines will never end. The Bond assures him that he 
is right, that the British taxpayer will blench at the 
expense and will betray him once again to the Dutch. 
So they wait, Rebel and Loyalist, for a sign. 

February 2 \th. 

It looks as though that sign had come. We have here 
a disease called the Plague—a new visitor—the out- 
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come of filth and hidden dirt. It is caused by rats that 
creep into men’s houses and run about under the 
floors and presendy die; one rat infecting the other. 
When you take up the floor you find the dead rats, 
and in due time are yourself shot full of the poison 
and end miserably at Uitvlugt, our plague-camp. 
Experts say that if you make the rat unhappy by 
means of poison, broken glass, creosote and cacbohc 
acid the Plague may be stayed. Logically, of c )urse, 
the rat should only be disenfranchised, for Plagu j does 
not more than kill the body; and after aU, the present 
Municipahty’s notions of cleanliness are precise ly on 
a par with the late Ministry’s notions of loyaity. It 
is an interesting allegory. 
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W E WERE BORN, with many others, in the Black 
Week of ’99; and the story of our adventures 
would fill a book. It is enough for the world 
to know that the Marquis, the Squire, and the Farmer 
gave us leave to lay out a thousand-yard range over 
their broad Downs; that the Range was mad( and 
passed to National Rifle Association specification; that 
we number, perhaps, sixty working members, and 
hope to become fair shots. You may see us, any I'^eek- 
end, strolling down by ones and twos to the Uttle loft 
where the Lee-Enfields Uve, under the eye of the 
Sergeant-Instructor. Six months ago we should have 
handled a rifle as a bachelor handles a baby, but now 
we know the vices and virtues of all our tv elve. 
Gorman, of the Electric Light Works, picks out 
Number Nine (a free-diinking old lady, near-sighted, 
and hard-mouthed) with a disparaging grunt. Num¬ 
ber Seven of the hght pull is his favourite, but Andrews 
the carpenter has just taken her. ‘Never mind,’ says 
Hawkins the gardener, lengthening the sling of 
Number Two, ‘you can change on the ground with 
Andrews.’ ‘M’yes,’ says Gorman, ‘after Andrews has 
gone and got her fouled. She throws up like a pump 
when she’s fouled—Seven does.’ 

Last autumn, we would marvellously tie ourselves 
up in our slings; but skirmishing-drill once, and range- 
work twice at least a week, has wonted us to the heft 
and balance of the long rifles. The accepted fashion is 
to sling our gun across our back, shove both hands 
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into our pockets, and progress at ease. The range is 
not fifteen minutes’ walk from the village. Hawkins 
hurries on ahead. He has carnations to pot this after¬ 
noon, but is taking advantage of a spare minute to 
get ofi'half his allowance (each man has ten rounds free 
a week) at two himdred. Our time, of course, is not 
all our own; but the Sergeant knows our business 
engagements pretty closely and takes urgent cases 
first. ‘Jimmy the Crack* (he that won the prize rifle 
at the spring competition) passes us with the cheerful 
news that the new regulation Bisley target is in use— 
a seven-inch bull at two hundred. We do not need 
to be told that there is also a roaring north-easter on 
the Downs. It catches us as a razor catches a rough 
face; purring and scraping over the thyme-studded 
turf the moment we leave the village street. A mile 
away, very clear in the sun-glare, the lathy youngsters 
of the locd training-stable are dancing in their body- 
cloths as they file towards Windy Height Bam. The 
trainer’s son, on a hot three-year-old who gallops 
alone, comes sidling and frisking behind us. He is a 
very good shot in process of being made. The three- 
year-old (also being made) bucks at the sight of the 
rifles, which he has not seen more than twenty times, 
and makes pretence of flight. The boy catches him 
neady on the first bound and laughs. ‘Cornin’ down 
this evenin’?’ somebody calls out. He nods. ‘Bad for 
your hand, if he pulls much, isn’t it?’ ‘Ye-es, but he 
won’t pull.’ He turns his youngster on to the dry turf 
and gets off at a stretching canter. ‘Don’t wonder we 
don’t hit ’em when they’re ridin’ away—the Boers— 
much,’ says a bad shot meditatively, as horse and rider 
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grow small across the green. We discuss this point as 
we breast the slope above the Squire’s kennels, and 
just below East Hill. Some one delivers himself of the 
final argument. ‘Young Carroll, he told us that at long 
range it don’t matter about hittin’ ’em so much. The 
thing is, he said, to pick up the range of the next ridge 
quick enough, and to keep on sprayin’ it do wn near 
enough an’ long enough to make ’em Ue qtdet.’ 

‘Young Carroll’ was a farmer’s son who '^rved a 
year in the South African Light Horse, retum^id to his 
native village, en route for the Argentine, an i out of 
his extended experience—for he had over a dt 'zen big 
affairs to his credit—gave us valuable tips. Oui Downs 
are precisely like the veldt, in that so soon as ) au have 
crowned one ridge you are deadlily commanded by 
the next. For instance, here we are on the tof of East 
Hill, and all the range is spread below us. A diousand 
yards to the east, at the bottom of the three-hundred- 
foot hummock that Nature has so kindly built for 
a stop-butt, the windmill-targets flicker and wheel 
against their dun sod-backing; a line of gorse in bloom 
marks the Two-hundred range; a black tarred shed 
where we keep our oddments the Five-hundred firing- 
point. Behind that. Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine rise 
one above the other step-fashion from the smooth 
turf. They command every inch of the grovmd, and 
except at the Two-htmdred all shooting is a httle 
downhill. It looks big enough in all conscience, this 
treeless, roadless, fenceless cup of green on the edge of 
the English Channel. And yet from the hill behind 
the butts, where the red flag streams, to where we 
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Stand, cannot be more than fifteen hundred yards; 
and that would mean most open order if bullets were 
coming the other way. Yoimg Carroll and two or 
three other warriors have taught us to consider these 
things. Already we have learned to look at the scat¬ 
tered furze-patches among the sheep-walks with an 
eye to more than rabbits, and to think over the value 
of little dimples and wrinkles in what to a stranger 
would show for level ground. 

At the Two-hundred we find our much-advertised 
Bisley bull, not more conspicuous than the head of a 
bonnet-pin. Hawkins and Yeo the chemist are ham¬ 
mering at it. The tricky wind, focused in the bottom 
of the valley, playfully pats and twitches their rifles, 
as a kitten pats a cork. We, waiting to get our hand 
steady after the run down, chuckle while shot after 
shot drives right and right again. ‘You won’t laugh 
in a minute,’ says the Sergeant grimly. ‘Try your 
last three from the shoulder, Mr. Yeo.’ That is Yeo’s 
strong point. He jumps up reUevedly and pumps in 
a bull and two magpies. Hawkins, after five shots, 
returns to his carnations. The business of gardening 
teaches one to wait on the weather. Hawkins will 
further ‘pot’ that bull to-morrow when it may not be 
so gusty. Gorman and Number Nine get down along¬ 
side of yoimg Nutley, that was a gardener’s boy, but 
is now becoming a man and a shot. ‘This wind’ll about 
suit her,’ says Andrews with a wink, as Gorman’s 
cheek cuddles the stock. ‘Hold!’ cries the Sergeant, and 
there is a roar of laughter. We are rather a doggy 
community. Billy, Babette, and Tim are lying down 
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beside their owners, but the markers have taken 
Flossie into the trench, and that impudent htde beast 
has escaped and is sitting precisely under die bull’s-eye. 
The breech-bolts clack as Gorman and Nutley rise to 
their knees; our red flag goes up and the Sergeant’s 
whisde cuts across the wind. Out crawls a marker, 
but Flossie has disappeared behind the soc-banks. 
The marker cannot see what we would be at, for our 
voices are carried away by the gale, and so r« -signals 
the last shot. ‘Oh, get up and tell him, Ted,’ says 
Gorman. Yoimg Nudey uncoils himself and f ings his 
long arms abroad. 1 le is the star of our signalling class 
which the Coastguard were teaching all last winter. 
He semaphores ‘Dog’ twice. Flossie is caught and 
dragged down; the red flag falls, and Numbi;r Nine 
rewards Gorman with a magpie,—^perfect elevation 
too. She must be feeling well to-day,—the old 
beast! 

To Gorman succeeds Lauder of the Coastguard,— 
trim, alert, and brown. He gets in his five rounds 
Navy-fashion: fitting the rough ground as though he 
were poured into it. He and Purvis are full members 
of the Club. They can make or mend anything from 
a new wind-flag to an old target; and their uniforms 
give us a pleasant air of official responsibUity. The 
Admiralty decree that Coastguards shall fire so many 
rounds a year, but do not supply a range. They serve 
out tins stuffed with cordite chips, which they call 
‘reduced charge’ cartridges. A rude target is then 
painted on the cliffs, and our Coastguards blaze off 
at two hundred yards; using the seven-himdred-yard 
sight I (If this should meet the eye of the Admiralty, 
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they may be interested to know that—for a considera¬ 
tion —we should be most happy to open the range to 
neighbouring Coastguards.) For the next hour or so 
we cut in and out like men at whist. Lauder gives 
place to Scott, the baker’s son; Scott is followed by 
Keeley, son of a farmer; then comes Fane, the black¬ 
smith’s assistant; Anderson, the butcher; a mechanic 
or two; a member from Brighton (he has cycled over 
five miles in the teedi of this wind, but shoots none 
the less closely); and half-a-dozen others. A man from 
Burma, on sick leave, his fingers itching for the feel 
of the trigger again; the Vicar, an Australian, and a 
schoolmaster make up the gallery. 

‘No more for the Bisley bull?’ says the Sergeant. 
‘Then go back to six hundred. The wind’s dropping. 
Up flags! Quick!’ ‘Please, Sergeant, mayn’t I try a 
shot at six hundred?’ says a man newly emancipated 
from the Morris mbe. We do not allow men to begin 
even at two hundred till they are dismissed their tube- 
course in the village drill-shed. ‘Not yet,’ is the 
answer. ‘We’ll give you another turn at the Two- 
hundred first. You had beginner’s luck to-day.’ The 
man obeys without protest (you are not encouraged 
to argue with our Sergeant), but follows up the 
range, for the sight and the talk of the game lay 
strong hold upon him. Even our substitute postman 
(our permanent man is at the Front), who has not 
yet fired twenty shots with the Morris mbe, spends 
his rare leisure here, listening and looking and learning. 
One can pick up knowledge for the asking, when 
die light is good, and the experts come down and He 
down and demonstrate. 
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Over the hill, his rifle cased, walks Vansittart, a man 
of leisure, with a dozen years’ experience of shooting, 
—all at the service of the Club. He attends our days as 
though it were his one business in life, and hk advice 
to the colts is invaluable. He drops beside young 
Dixon, who has just sUpped away from the frieze of 
huge farm-horses filing home against the skyline to 
the left. We have hopes of Dixon the farm-h md, for 
he has good knowledge of the Ughts and shadows 
imder which he spends most of his life. He h is never 
missed a drill or a shoot, or spoken an unnecessary 
word, since the Club began. The wind at th^; firing- 
point has fallen, but it still trickles up and d iwn the 
valley in heart-bre.nking fashion. Vansittart’s t ye is on 
the wind-flag, which we odiers are apt to r ;gard as 
mere ornament, anil he follows the changes w th some 
seventh sense denied to beginners. Then he fiJls back 
with young Keeley and two or three others, to whom 
the mystery of wind-allowance is not so black as it 
once was,—and they work it all out together at ease 
on the turf. The Sergeant checks each shot, explains, 
suggests, and, on occasion, casts himself down along¬ 
side to show by example. Hear his wisdom:—‘It 
wasn’t the rifle’s fault; give her to me. There you are! 
The direction’s perfect, but you’ve been dropping your 
muzzle.’ It is absurdly easy to get a bull when you 
have mastered the Sergeant’s secret. He tells it to one 
concerned in these very words:—‘You hang too long, 
and when you hang you wobble. Never mind when 
she’s going off,—keep your eye on the aim. Don’t drop 
your muzzle, and don’t pull at her. Press her! Press 
her!’ Or thus:—‘Left again! Oh, you drive—that’s 
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what it is. Your left’s your master-hand. Try not to 
give that near-side jerk when you loose off. She’ll 
throw to the near on her own account.’ 

This is to Maxwell, our local flyman, who, with the 
trainer’s son, has hurried up in the garments of his 
calling. The box-cloth gaiters twitch uneasily as he 
strives to overcome a professional instinct to pull to 
the near. Oddly enough, the trainer’s son, though his 
hands are yet red from the reins (the three-year-old 
did pull after all!), shoots as straight as a die. Then 
Jimmy the Crack lies down to fight it off with Gor¬ 
man, who, having unloaded Number Nine on an 
innocent friend, has been lying low for Jimmy all the 
afternoon. Jimmy comes to us from the high veldt, so 
to speak,—from a little lonely village in the Downs, 
where there may have been rabbits. At any rate he can 
shoot. He said the other day before some twenty of 
us:—‘If a man smokes or drinks he is no good at this 
game.’ Then he turned on his belly and drave home 
bulls to clinch the sermon. A thousand tracts could not 
have taught us more. But Gorman in the blue jean 
overalls has the level eye and the steady hand of the 
mechanician, and in a few weeks there should not be 
much to choose between him and Jimmy. 

Last of all—he has business in London all the week, 
and comes dovm specially early on Saturdays to do 
his turn—young Foster, son of the local innkeeper, 
bicycles over the hill. Vansittart snaps his sight down 
and turns to watch. This is important, for Foster, 
Gorman, and Jimmy may represent us if ever we dare 
to enter for the Spectators prize at Bisley. The light 
sqftens as the day and the wind go down together, the 
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Channel recovers its unbroken blue, and the young 
thyme gives out the first true smell of summer. We 
are all quiet now, except Tim, the terrier, digging a 
field-mouse with squeakings somewhere on the edge 
of a wheatfield. ‘Get back from behind the sights!’ 
The Sergeant raises a warning hand. We tiptoe back¬ 
wards and squat hke partridges. They are proud¬ 
stomached men, these three cracks. They iire not 
grateful, as some otliers, for a chance-won magpie. If 
they get an inner, even, they scowl and the S.xgeant 
scowls, and they ask why they ‘dropped’ so badly. 
‘Bull, Gorman! Foster, bull—five! Jimmy—hi jth—oh, 
high! Inner, high, right! Gorman, inner! }Iold a 
minute till I get my glasses. That was bad, G')rman. 
Remember the fight’s changing every minute. Foster 
—bull again! Good! Now, Jimmy, your last!’... It is 
a hang-fire—a bad one, too—and you can hear our 
quick indravui ‘Ah!’ of sympathy as Jimmy’s hist goes 
away to the right. 

This ends the regular work, and the Club sits on the 
faulty cartridge, giving its opinion of Dum-dums and 
Service ammunition with entire lucidity. A member 
hands in a new rifle—^his very own—to be shot for 
sighting; and while die Sergeant puts her through her 
paces, and a couple of us gamble for cartridges (five 
shots at six hundred; loser to pay for the whole packet), 
the Committee, cleaning out its rifles, discusses the 
terms of a challenge that has come in from the New- 
haven Volunteer Engineers. We know nothing of 
their record—though we have all taken to reading the 
scores of local clubs, a fact which country editors 
should note—but we fear the worst. ‘Oh, take ’em 
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on,’ says the Vicar. ‘They won’t do more than beat us. 
What do you think, Sergeant?’ The Sergeant smiles, 
but guarantees nothing. He led us to victory against 
an Essex Volunteer team. He will see to it that we 
turn out the best eight we have, and the rest is with 
Allah’s wind and sun and cloud. ‘Ye-es, take ’em on,’ 
says the Sergeant, and packs away the spare ammuni¬ 
tion. The red flag slides down behind the butts, and 
we stroll home by twos and threes through the ever¬ 
lasting English twihght, explaining, arguing, chaffing, 
and reshooting every shot. 

This game has enlarged the skirts of our under¬ 
standing. Whether we like it or not, we must, when 
we black our sights, for instance, learn a litde neat- 
handedness; when we meet a visiting team we must 
entertain them as men of the world: when we use the 
verniers we must think with an approach to precision ; 
and when we wish to describe what is the matter with 
our shooting we must speak to the point and quickly. 
Our mistakes are all our own,—^pitilessly signalled 
from the trenches on the echo of each shot. If we lose 
our tempers, the target will not answer back; we can¬ 
not impress the unseen markers by our rank, wealth, 
or achievement in the world without. They will 
credit us precisely with what we make,—neither more 
nor less; and our companions at the firing-point, who 
now know us very well, will do the same. We cannot 
patronise any one except a rank duffer fresh from the 
Morris tube (and he may beat our head off in a month); 
we dare not tell or act a lie; and if we have a weakness 
for excess in any shape, the score-book will check us 
off as scientifically as a German penologist. Unlike 
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cricket, football, lawn-tennis, or fives, any man can 
play the game; for here, no more than on the high 
veldt, will the discreet bullet tell its billet whether the 
despatcher was old, unlovely, poor, weak, or ill-clad. 

There are those who say: ‘Ah, but wait till this war- 
fever dies down, and then the men will get tfred of 
coming down to fire off a gun.’ One hears very httle 
of war-fever on the range, and the wonder (int initely 
pathetic in grown men) of being allowed to £ re and 
handle a real live rifle departed long ago. We are 
enjoying the game for its own sake; becau'-e it is 
sane, and healthy, and quiet (infinitely quieti r than 
a cricket-match), does not knock our daily w 5rk to 
pieces, or necessitate drinks before, during, anti after; 
because it wakes up in us powers whose existei ice we 
never dreamed of till now; and because it opens to 
us a happy new world of interests and ideas,—things 
that men need as urgently as inland cattle need salt. 

But if only the range could be open on Sundays! 
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I WAS READING an odd number of die St. George's 
Gazette and, studying the motto for the thousandth 
time, fell into a muse. 

The Fates have called me across the track of the Old 
Regiment fairly early and fairly often. First e astward 
to Lahore, six miles distant by dusty roads f om the 
cantonments of Mian Mir. This was after the 8 di, who 
were reUeved by the 30th, had been badl^ hit by 
cholera and fever, and had left a good many men 
where, as the song says:— 

Underneath that kurtkar dry 
Twenty thousand corpses He, 

Flower of Runjit’s soldiery— 

Slain by sickness, not the sword; 

And above them, white and grey. 

Stands, a mark for miles away. 

Church of good St. Golgotha 
To the Glory of the Lord! 

To the 30th succeeded the Fifth. I saw them come 
in, a thousand and eighty strong—smallish tough men, 
all of a size and most with a grateful Northumbrian 
burr. It was their custom once a year to adorn their 
helmets with red and white roses, in honour of a cer¬ 
tain saint—roses plucked from the sides of the Thanda 
such roses as grow at Amritzar for the distilleries 
—^heavy-scented Bengal roses. To tiiis hour a certain 
smell of roses in hot sunshine brings back to me a cer¬ 
tain comer outside the Lawrence Hall Gate, where a 
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be-wreathed and fragrant Fusilier was (for good reason) 
bundled into an ekka just in time to save his being 
seen by an officer driving to polo. I am afraid my first 
introduction to the Fifth was not precisely through 
regular channels; but it was very useful. 

Later, I became the guest of a frivolous person who 
told me that a new and shy subaltern had just joined 
and that we would drink wine with him. This we did 
upon a guest-night, so that presently he grew thought¬ 
ful and went to bed. That night stands out very clearly 
in my memory. I recall the new-joined boy’s pink-and- 
white face turned to my host’s; there was no shadow 
of Stormberg or Sanna’s Post to darken either, and 
the huge Captain, behind whose back we jested, never 
dreamed that he would one day command an entirely 
new Battalion of the Old Regiment. I remember the 
sparkle of the Mess plate; the rattle and riot of the chaff 
down among the subalterns; the kindly voice of the 
Colonel asking me about his son, with whom I had 
been at school; the slight lisp of a junior Captain who 
trained ponies (The Witch was one, I beheve) to walk 
into unexpected places (same as he did west of Bel¬ 
mont later); and certain songs that were sung till the 
glasses danced in the European Infantry Mess—in the 
days of the Martini-Henry Rifle when the Fifth were 
new to Mian Mir. 

The Fates called me not seldom to that Mess, where 
I listened to the band; and to fliose barracks, where I 
listened to other matters; to the Lawrence Hall, where 
we danced, not counting ‘Cinderellas,’ thrice a week 
for four months of the year; to the carefully-flooded 
tennis-courts near the bougainvilleas, and to the Lahore 
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racecourse (one mile, six furlongs, twenty yards) and 
to the brick-hard polo-ground opposite the grand¬ 
stand. There were three or four subalterns with whom 
I specially played, and in return they played with me at 
the Club and in Fort Lahore when they went up on 
detachment. Who among the living—the estimable 
round Majors with D.S.O.’s—remembers our weird 
cold-weather dinners in the old tomb which v^as the 
Fort Mess-room, when we sat down in our pc ihteens 
and mingled ten—fifteen—twenty-five—grain i at a 
time of quinine with our sherry and bitters, and Calked 
of everything under heaven till it was time to v sit the 
sentries? Who remen\bers the coughing ponies < utside 
the guard-gate where Runjit Singh sleeps with ;leven 
of his wives; the clatter of sleepy feet descend! ig the 
brick steps of the Quarter-guard; and the disgi aceful 
attempt of a civilian (at 2 a.m.) to personate Visiting 
Rounds? Who remembers the ghosts—the real ghosts? 
The Banjo that played by Itself, and the quarters over 
against the Shish Mahal where the Manifestations took 
place?The long, hot, dusty evenings when we sat above 
the Ditch watching the parrots coming back from the 
river like so much shrieking green shrapnel? The still¬ 
ness of the interminable nights when the stars swung 
behind the Mosque of Wazir Khan? The snarl and 
worry-worry of a Mohurrum riot within the walls; or 
the dull boom of the city waking to another day of 
heat and sickness? We had not much money, but one 
way or another we did see life—of a queer sort—up in 
old Fort Lahore. 

For the rest, the Fifth raced and sat up late in lottery 
tents (‘Nine hundred and forty rupees in the lottery 
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and Grey Hen for sale!’) and made more or less calam¬ 
itous books with the local talent. Strong confede¬ 
racies wandered up and down the Punjab, and gentle¬ 
men riders (‘catch-weights over ten stone’) rode 
furiously. How were we to know that some of the 
gayest of that gay crowd would presently put aside 
childish things and hve austerely between Prieska and 
Calvinia; burying the dead rebel with the ritual of the 
New, and chasing the Hving with the rigour of the Old 
Testament? We were more interested in Blitz, the most 
perfect Arab gentleman who ever looked through a 
bridle, for he was Lord of Upper India; and in Nina, 
litde thirteen-hand Nina, the Lahore Confederacy’s 
country-bred, who ran him second for the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Cup. Also there was Lucky Boy, bought out of 
an ekka by a far-sighted subaltern, and he became a 
wonder, and cost some of us money; and there was 
Gazelle, who had manners, and Nana, who had none; 
and Rob Roy, who could jump, and Telephone, who 
was lame, and a brute called The Professor. Behind all 
was Afzul of the Kashmir Serai, ever ready to sell re¬ 
mounts. Sometimes, of course, things went wrong and 
horses fell down (or lottery-tents took fire), and on 
those occasions the Fifth may or may not have gone, 
with the rest of us, to Bunsee Lai and Ram Rutton for 
little ready cash. In the intervals they cheered them¬ 
selves with poora gin-tonic-and-bitters or the estimable 
‘Macdougal,’ ‘MacDonald,’or ‘Bamboo’ as the seasons 
varied, and their tastes prompted. 

They gave dances, sumptuous ones, to the up-to- 
date tunes of See-Saw and Dream Faces, and among the 
guests were men looking rather like mere Captains of 
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P3 or K2, who were destined to do heavy work in and 
outside Ladysmith. They gave theatricals —Alonzo the 
Brave, for instance, when one who is now a Colonel, 
but has been a Sergeant (Klooque for choice), capered 
in a table-cloth before eight hundred of his dehghted 
men, and the immortal Vasey, as Martha, knocked us 
down in perishing heaps. 

‘But,’ says one looking over my shoulder, you are 
only describing what every regiment in the East has 
done from time immemorial. If you went ro Mian 
Mir to-morrow, y(m’d find the Royal Sussex, 5r who¬ 
ever it is, carrying on precisely like the Fifth 

This is probably true, but still I cannot brin^ myself 
to believe that those (Orange) Ulies of the field toil and 
spin as festively as did St. George and the iDragon. 
Perhaps their regimental paper will furnish a con¬ 
fidential report on these heads. Do they ever ut up so 
late at the Club that, to save parade, they snatch other 
people’s carts at 4.45 a.m. and send them back with 
several spokes out of each wheel? Can they change 
into uniform en route; the sais driving over the back 
while the Sahib struggles into trousers and tunic? Have 
they ever seduced a pony— ekka —native—one in num¬ 
ber—into a Major’s tent and lain out half the night to 
hear what the Major would say to his visitor? Do they 
know a ‘writter’ when they see him, and can they 
make that ‘writter’ happy and contented down by the 
elephant fines? Have they ever attended a Christmas 
week with the Piffers, and helped them play ‘Quill 
Snookers’ with a coiled-up hedgehog till the baize of 
the billiard-table looked like a bracken-patch, and the 
Club Secretary stood on one leg from pure emotion? 
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Can they drive ‘random’—diree agitated entries in a 
string—and coil up the whole outfit round a gate-post 
in the cold, cold moonlight? Have they ever dined at 
the Mess of the Door that Won’t Shut? Do they know 
the way to BaoU Lehna Singh, where the pig come 
from? And, if so, at whose house do they eat curried 
eggs and drink Pilsener after the pig-stick is over? 

I have a perfectly unjust notion, bom of envy and 
the years, that the Royal Sussex (who, I take it, have 
been the 35th) cut up and down the Outram Road 
in motor-cars discussing problem plays over a nimbu- 
esquaash ^ and that if you asked them where you could 
get a bit of paper done on reasonable terms, they would 
probably direct you to the nearest printing-office. 
There were no days like the old days, and there was no 
regiment like the Old Regiment! 

The Fifth stayed at Mian Mir a litde too long, and 
the fever, at which they had scoffed on their arrival, hit 
them heavily. When they trooped the Colours at the 
First Jubilee, outside Fort Lahore on a February morn¬ 
ing in ’87, there were many blue-gowned invafids 
hanging over the rails and explaining with the proper 
nicknames the merits, etc., of their company officers. 
Thus (for it doesn’t matter after fifteen years): ‘Collars 
and Cuffs is a good Utde man, but I do wish ’e didn’t 
smell ’is sword so, at the salute. There ’e goes, as if 
it were a bloomin’ posy.’ Or judicially: ‘The Major’s 
running to belly something shockin’. ’E’s ’ad that old 
tunic let out again,’ or pathetically to a friend: ‘That’s 
AmeUa! ’Im an’ ’is pet Sergeant ’ave been persecutin’ 
me for the past three months; an’ look at ’im now— 

^ Lemon squash. 
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trailin’ ’is company ’alf over the maidan like a kite with 
the string cut.’ (You must remember Lahore City was 
full of people flying kites, and the simile, for a com¬ 
pany edging into line five seconds too late, is very 
nearly perfect.) There used to be some very good 
mimics in the ranks, and they could reproduce the 
manners and tones of their officers with an unholy 
skill. What they did not know, the officers’ servants 
supplied. Whereby they were enabled to give before a 
shouting barrack-room or a giggling Married Quarters 
an accurate presentment of Lieutenant So-and-so get¬ 
ting himself up regardless for an afternoon i ide with 
Miss Such Another; or, better still, the blus’iing joy 
of Second Lieutenant Sweedips paddling abot t among 
his razors on the occasion of his first real shavt. 

I am not quite sure whether the Fifth stayed out the 
First Jubilee hot weather with us. If they did they will 
preserve some record of that ghastly sing-song on 
Coronation night, ‘The Judgment Day Sing-Song’— 
when Mian Mir broke all records in the way ofheat and 
we lost a Colonel of native cavalry, a Sergeant’s wife, a 
private, and, I think, two children, all ofheat-apoplexy, 
before the day broke. There was a red-hot wind, and 
stirrup-irons burned through dress-pumps, and the 
dust cut Uke lava in the nostrils; and I remember the 
lines of white faces in the glare of the tossing flare- 
lamps as the comic singers (one of them was a very 
first-class Chaplain) sweated and dripped. 

In that year our ways divided. I went South, and 
picked up with a rather fascinating Cockney regiment 
full of talent in the step-dance and conjuring line, and 
the Fifth moved on their appointed path to Pindi. But 
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in one way or another,! kept touch with the Old Regi¬ 
ment, picking up news here and there year after year. 

At last all the names changed, and the Army List was 
a horror to read, and everybody grew up. So, after 
Omdurman, I said: ‘I am tired of these men who die 
and retire and are seconded. The Service is going to 
the dogs, and I will sever my connection with it.’ 

Then the Fates called with a vengeance—called the 
Fifth to Stormberg, and me to Cape Town. In that 
cheerful city (and Cape Town, before Ladysmith and 
Kimberley were relieved, was about as gay as Murree 
when the cholera broke out) I ran across a subaltern of 
the old Fifth, thinly disguised as a Major in the Intelli¬ 
gence. He gave me news—more than I wanted; he 
told me of two or three ex-FiFTH men I should be 
likely to meet up the line, and when I went North he 
confided to my care about a quarter of a ton of docu¬ 
ments for the Intelligence at Bloemfontein. This he did 
because he had heard of my singular uprighmess and 
tact and discretion at Mian Mir, when a long-legged 
lunatic with an Irish brogue dropped the ticca-gharri 
horse into the culvert and we pulled it out with punkah 
ropes, and gharri went home entirely on the spokes 
of its front wheels because it had mislaid its tires. In 
return, he heard my holiest thoughts about the IntelH- 
gence Department. 

That journey North was pure joy. Three out of five 
men that I had ever known in Lidia seemed to be on 
the line or near it. I tumbled over them at wayside 
stations, in telegraph offices, and dongas; in camps, in 
ammunition-columns, and hospitals—the men from 
Cherat, and Sialkot, and Pindi, and Umballa, and 
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Mian Mir, and the other good places of perpetual 
youth. Some of them pretended to be Brigadiers and 
things of a repulsive nature, but, as a matter of fact, the 
shadow turned back on the dial, and we were all young, 
and we talked the slang of our stations and loyally 
backed each other’s biggest Hes (particularly when 
any Egyptian officers were about) lest the piestige of 
the East should suffer. Those Bimbashi and l^ imakan- 
log are really quite respectable fictionists for i mateurs. 
Some of them almost forced some of us to i twelve- 
anna gallop. But we won. 

I gave over the documents at Bloemfortein and 
hunted zealously for old friends. Incidentally through 
no earthly desire ot'my own, I came within ap ijreciable 
distance of going to Pretoria in advance of t le Grand 
Army. But, before the invitation was pressed, a 
Column-Commander arrived with three pom-poms 
and, among other things, conveyed my reg;rets that 
present engagements did not permit, etc., etc. The last 
time I had heard anything of that Column-Commander 
was when they were setding the weights for a Cup 
which he and another man had given at the Lahore 
Spring Races of ’86, and the handicapping was level 
enough to bring all four horses entered into the lottery 
within fifty rupees of one another. I was exceedingly 
happy to hear from him again, and more than willing 
to accept his entries at any weights he chose to declare. 

The war in Orange River Colony was supposed to 
be over, barring a few ‘bill-sticking’ expeditions, but 
one stuffy, stale evening, outside Bloemfontein, I met 
a man on a spent horse who told me that he represented 
Doctor Brydon at Jellalabad, or words to that effect, 
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and passed on, gasping and rocking in the saddle. I 
gathered from others that a ‘bill-sticking’ expedition 
had come to grief somewhere out Thabanchu way. 
Both my friends of the old Fifth were with or near the 
Column and I wanted further details. An effusive shop¬ 
keeper advised me an hour later that not less than 
forty thousand Boers were closing in on Bloemfontein 
after having ‘destroyed the flower of the British Army’ 
at a place called Sanna’s Post. I knew that flower. It 
grows weedy in spots, and just then might have been 
rather ragged; but it is not an easy herb to destroy. At 
last one of my friends turned up, a Httle frayed at the 
edges but otherwise as serene as in the old days at Mian 
Mir. He said that the affair was not what you might 
call a success except for the Boers. From a professional 
point of view he was very pleased with the Boers, and 
praised, while he explained, their simple tactics at 
Koomspruit. 

‘And so,’ he concluded, ‘that was about all.’ 

‘But what of The Boy?’ I asked, forgetting that The 
Boy was a Major. 

The Fates had not called The Boy back from Sanna’s 
Post, and I marvelled, as I Hstened, at their workings; 
because that Boy had been my frivolous host at the 
guest-night when we took tea with the new subaltern, 
and he who told me the news of The Boy’s death was 
a pony-training Captain. And now The Boy was dead, 
and the new-joined subaltern a prisoner at Pretoria, 
and he who told the tale had commanded expeditions 
in West Africa and taken columns into Sunnyside and 
eloped from Ladybrand with the landrost, so to speak, 
on his saddle-bow, and there we two sat, looking back 
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over the years, in a pea-green hotel at Bloemfontein, 
listening to the rumble of the ambulances. 

‘What are you going to do?’ I asked drearily. 

‘I shall try to pull aUttleof itbacklater,’ he answered, 
and passed out into the whirl of dust and khaki. It 
would have paid the Boers to have killed him early, 
because he became a column-leader of repute: and did 
them much well-considered evil for many m onths. 

Next year I was out at the Cape again, and met the 
news that the old Fifth had been badly cut up, and that 
one of the Majors was at a base hospital, wo anded. I 
went to see him for the sake of that first M< ss-room 
dinner and some sUght acquaintance after. But the 
hospitals were under new and very sanitary reg Nations. 
A P.M.O. explained them to me. You could lot visit 
without a permit, and you must be accompanii d round 
the wards by an orderly. This was not a visidng day 
and therefore I could not see my friend. So I did not see 
him. He recovered and returned to his duty and to his 
death up country. He had been a prisoner. He was twice, 
I think, wounded, and at the last he was killed—this man 
whom I remember with his buttons scarcely out of their 
tissue-paper, laughing and jesting with The Boy at 
Mess. I never thought that either of them could die. A 
convalescent Sergeant in a canteen gave me news of 
the death next year when I went down South again. 
He talked of dozens of officers who had joined long 
after my time; of Sergeant-Majors (and you expect a 
Sergeant-Major to be fairly permanent) whose names 
were strange to me; and of a rank and file that had 
sprung up the day before yesterday. It was like talking 
to a deaf man in a cemetery, and I felt that the wheel 
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had come full circle, and that the Fates would call me 
towards the Fifth no more. 

But who knows? Some time, maybe, our paths will 
cross again, and I may sit out another guest-night and 
see the old plate (of which even now I could supply a 
fairly accurate inventory) and hear the Band and watch 
the cased Colours, and wonder whether I am awake 
or dreaming. 

I shall take my seat, of course, between Colonels and 
Majors by virtue of my seniority; but I shall endear 
myself to the subalterns—the butchas who can stand up 
and sing ‘Auld Lang Syne’ without a quaver—by ask¬ 
ing them why their cuff-links and the Mess cigar-lamps 
are made like old-fashioned shells with Uttle fuses atop, 
and whether they wear the flash or trim their hats with 
holly on Christmas Day. I shall discuss Army Reform 
long and raucously. I shall put plenty of soda-water 
into my champagne, and I shall go home at 10.15 p-M- 
(but I shall not try to turn out any Guard by the way), 
and if anybody asks me whether I have enjoyed 
myself, I shall say: ‘Not at all. Your ante-room’s too 
full of ghosts.’ 
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I T WAS CHANGE ofthe momingwatch in Hades—the 
hour when, despite all precaution, fires die down, 
pressures drop, and the merciless dynamos (hat have 
been torturing poor souls all night slack a few revolu¬ 
tions, ere they pick up again for the long day’s load. 
The stokers of Nos. 47-53 Auxiliary Furnac es stood 
easy over their bowls of raw cocoa. A lost s( tul, with 
workmanlike dog-teeth and the shadow of an .diment- 
ary tail, complained loudly against his fate. 

‘I was the strongest of Our Primitive Com munity,’ 
he bellowed, ‘so, of course, I hit them and bit them till 
they did what I w.uited. And just when I had brought 
them to their knees, some dog—yes, you, Haka!— 
found out that he could throw a stone farth;r than I 
could reach. He threw it and it killed me. Justice! 
Give me justice. Somebody 1 ’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ a long-armed, heavily-scarred shape re¬ 
plied. ‘But I should never have thought of stone¬ 
throwing if you hadn’t tom me nearly to ribbons. 
Don’t bear maUce. I got nothing out of the trick in the 
long run. I battered my Tribe to their knees with 
boulders, and then,just when they ought to have stayed 
quiet, Fenir yonder, a coward who couldn’t stand up 
to a friendly Uttle tap on the head, invented some 
despicable weapons called bows and arrows and laid 
me out howling at eighty yards. Was t/iat justice?’ 

A slim keen-faced shadow laughed as it blew upon 
its drink. ‘Surely, Haka,’ it said, ‘you couldn’t expect 
me to stand still and be stoned for ever. Besides—you 
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killed my sister, two wives, and an uncle with your 
“friendly litde taps.” You were welcome to Uncle, but 
two perfectly good wives was rank oppression. You 
forced me to think how I could get even with you, and 
the Bow was the result. I hope you liked it. It gave me 
power, and all the power, for a day’s march round 
about—brought the toughest Tribe to their knees 
whimpering. But they wouldn’t leave well alone. 
Oisinn, you poltroon,’—^he turned to a smiling com¬ 
panion seated on a barrow—‘What in—in this place— 
led you to invent armour?’ 

‘Pain, chum—just pain,’ Oisinn replied. ‘With one 
of your arrows in my thigh and another in my fore¬ 
arm it was a case of protecting myself or bleeding to 
death. So I protected myself. There’s nothing like 
armour! Does anyone remember how our knights in 
mail used to ride through the naked peasantry, sword 
in one hand, battle-axe in t’other, with the arrows 
hopping off their breast-plates like hail, while the poor 
wretches dropped on their knees and begged for mercy ? 
Ah! That was the age of Chivalry! Here’s confusion to 
the charcoal-peddling churl who stumbled on gun¬ 
powder and put an end to it!’ 

He flung the dregs of his cup sizzUng against a 
fumace-door. 

‘That’s me, I suppose,’ a fat Friar grunted. ‘Surely to 
Badness, Oisinn, you didn’t think folk would line up 
twelve deep for the rest of their natural lives while 
your plated knights made hash of ’em 1 Chivalry in¬ 
deed! People had to Hve! I remember the morning 
my powder put a cannon-ball through four armoured 
knights on end. You never saw such a mess! And when 
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the news came to Milan, those Milanese armourers 
swore hke—like that silversmith at Ephesus. Deme¬ 
trius, wasn’t it? I don’t blame ’em. Their trade was 
gone. In less time than a generation we had all our 
iron-clad community clinking on its marrow-bones 
before a dirty little culverin. Here’s to good old 
powder, Oisinn! It blew me dirough my own cell- 
window, but it’s the greatest invention of n y or any 
age.’^ 

‘D’you really think so. Brother Roger?’ said a pale 
intellectual-looking Pope, as he wiped his face with a 
sweat-rag. ‘When I held the Keys of—er- -in short 
when I held the Keys I confided more in spiritual 
weapons—Interdicts, Inquisition, and such- ike. I’ve 
seen whole nations on their knees at the mere threat of 
an Interdict. No niarrying,no burying,no ch istening, 
no Church or parish feasts, nothing but blacl spiritual 
darkness till they had made their peace with Me! But 
ours was a perverse world! At the very moment that 
I had it neatly shepherded on the road to Heaven, some 
villains—I regret the Ringleaders are not with us to¬ 
day—^invented an irreligious printing engine called 
a printing-press, which they offered as a substitute 
for Me! For Me and my Interdicts! Now why, in 
Reason’s name?’ 

A small merry-faced compositor of Caxton’s chapel 
sniggered where he sprawled among a pile of cooling 
clinkers. 

‘Your Holiness does not reaUse,’ he began, ‘how 
tired we grew of your Holiness’s Interdicts. We 
noticed, too, that no suit could lie against any of your 
Holiness’s priests for any torturous or tortuous act. 
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because (Your Holiness passed the law yourself, I 
think) because your priests could read and write. 
Naturally we all wanted to read and write. It was 
purely a question of demand and supply. Your Holi¬ 
ness, if I may say so, created the demand with your 
Holiness’s strong hand. My illustrious Master supphed 
it with his press.’ 

‘Then it would seem,’ the Pope said slowly, ‘as 
though I were in a measure responsible for the new 
invention.’ 

‘So it struck us at the time,’ said the compositor. 

‘I—I—^I,’ the Tailed Man stammered, ‘was just going 
to say the same thing. By your argument,/am respon¬ 
sible for Haka’s stone-throwing.’He scowled furiously 
at the scarred man. 

‘Who else? You hit me and bit me into it. And so, it 
follows,’ Haka went on, ‘that I and not you, Fenir, in¬ 
vented the bow and arrow.’ 

‘I see,’ Fenir responded. ‘Then I with my little 
arrow drove Oisinn here to invent armour, which 
means-’ 

‘That I,’ Oisinn interrupted, pointing at Friar Bacon, 
‘am really the creator of gunpowder! Evidently we 
are all pubhc benefactors without knowing it. I sup¬ 
pose that’s why we’re put in the same watch.’ 

‘Here’s a new hand sent to join us. He doesn’t look 
much hke a benefactor.’ Friar Bacon pointed to a trim 
httle figure in black broadcloth and starched linen that 
painfully descended tier after tier of the platforms and 
gratings which rise in iUimitable perspective above the 
AuxiUary Furnaces. His neat boots slipped cruelly on 
the greasy floor-plate of the last descent. 
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‘Hello!’ said Oisinn, as he panted before them. 
‘What’s your trouble?’ 

‘Me ’eart,’ was the answer. ‘Overstrain through 
overwork. I’m another victim to the cause of 
Labour. Sugden’s my name. Better known as Honest 
Pete.’ 

‘Hooray, Honest Pete,’ Oisinn repHed. ‘Honestly, 
now, what have you been up to?’ 

‘I’ve been bringing the Community to it^ knees,’ 
was the proud reply, received with shouts ol mirth. 

‘What! Again?’ the Tailed Man cried. ‘Y >u don’t 
look as if you could bite much.’ 

‘What weight of bow do you draw? Oisinn 
inquired. 

‘His weapons arc probably spiritual,’ said i he Pope 
kindly. 

‘Nonsense. Of course he blew up his Cor. imunity 
with my gunpowder,’ the Friar put in, as Mr. Sugden 
turned smiling from one to the other. 

‘Powder?’ he said scornfully. ‘Not at all! Power was 
our trick. We’ve starved the beggars! No cooking, no 
hghting, no heating, no travel, no traffic, no manu¬ 
factures till they’ve made their peace with Us ! That’s 
what We we done—all over England. You’ve ’eard of 
England?’ 

‘I clapped an Interdict on it once,’ said the Pope. 
‘But, if you’re speaking the truth, it strikes me I was 
an amateur at that job. And have you burned them 
much?’ 

‘Contrariwise. We’ve put ’em in cold storage. Froze 
’em out! Now, by the look of you, it’s quite possible 
you’ve ’eard talk of coal.’ 
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The Pope’s uplifted hand checked any ribald com¬ 
ment. Mr. Sugden, throwing back his frock-coat, took 
the hot floor. ‘Well, Qojnraj des/ he said, ‘you’ll admit, 
I ’ope, that Coal is Power—^and all the Power. There’s 
no other way of getting Power, which means heat, 
light, and—and power—except through coal. Ther’- 
fore, as you can readily understand, the men who pro¬ 
duce the coal ’ave the power and all the power over 
the Community.’ 

‘By the way,’ said Fenir of the Bow and Arrow. 
‘How long have you thrown this stone—I mean, used 
this coal—that gives you this power?’ 

‘A matter of a himdred years or so,’ said Mr. 
Sugden. ‘But what’s that got to do with it?... I’ll just 
shp off my coat, if you don’t mind. I’m more used to 
shirt-sleeves.’ 

‘I don’t think you will.’ The Tailed Man bared his 
teeth once. Mr. Sugden winced. 

‘No offence. I ain’t particular about my dress. But, 
as I was saying; that being realised, it only remained to 
organise the power. Which we did. We then issued a 
mandate that no more coal was to be produced by the 
producers till the Community ’ad satisfied our de¬ 
mands.’ 

‘And what were your demands?’ the Pope inquired 
with interest. 

‘Only justice an’ our rights. We weren’t pleased 
with Society as it existed. We were—or rather, I should 
say, we are—goin to reorganise Society from top to 
bottom; an’ if the Community don’t like it, it can lump 
it an’ be damned.’ 

‘Excuse me a moment,’ said the Pope. ‘But this 
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happens to be one of the few places in the universe 
where it is not necessary to allude to one’s social 
conditions.’ 

‘Ho!’ Mr. Sugden fetched up with a snort. ‘Well, 
I’m willin’ for the present to make allowance for the 
superstitions of the less advamced brethren, but if I’m 
to explain our plan of campaign-’ 

‘We are very rarely pressed for time here,’ said the 
Pope. ‘But please go on. You have, I understar d, put a 
comprehensive Interdict on the Community.’ 

‘We’ve brought ’em to their knees, I tell y )u.’ 

‘Then they’ll throw stones at you,’ said th( Tailed 
Man, rubbing his skull. ‘/ know ’em.’ 

‘Any stone-throv in’ that’s needed will be c one by 
MS,’ said Mr. Sugden grimly. ‘But they’ve no eart for 
stone-throwing. They can’t make nothing, lor yet 
move it after it’s made. Yes, when I laid dowi . on my 
bed just now to get a bit o’ sleep between telegrams, 
there was one million and a ’alf o’ people not knowin’ 
where their food and fuel was cornin’ from. In another 
few weeks there’ll be five milhon in the same situation. 
The luckiest of’em will ’ave drawn out all their savin’s, 
so they won’t be capitalists any more; an’ the rest’ll be 
starved. All of ’em will thus become ’ot stuff for the 
real revolution. Because, between friends, I may tell 
you, gents, that this Utde kick-up of ours is only a 
dress-parade for the Social Armageddon.’ 

‘But I don’t see’—a Lancastrian Baron of the Wars 
of the Roses shouldered forward—‘I don’t see how my 
class could find themselves starved in a few weeks. I 
was besieged for six months once by the neighbour¬ 
hood, and except for missing my daily ride and having 
f 
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to drink small beer instead of Burgundy the last ten 
days, I wasn’t inconvenienced.* 

‘And from what I remember of the clergy,’ the Pope 
began- 

‘If I know anything of drilled troops,’ said the Friar, 
‘I wager they didn’t suffer first.’ 

Caxton’s proof-puller grinned. ‘Dies erit praegeUda 
sinistra quum typographer,’ ^ he quoted. 

‘Oh, these capitalists,’ Mr. Sugden repUed, with 
large scorn, ‘was warned in time—^worse luck—an’ they 
got their coal early. But I’m talkin’ of the entire Com¬ 
munity taken in bulk. That's where we are bringin’ 
pressure to bear. They can’t stand it.’ 

‘They’ll play you some dirty trick or other,’ the 
Tailed Man insisted. ‘Communities are like snakes. If 
you catch ’em by the head they sting; if you catch 
’em by the tail they wriggle away; and if you step on 
’em in the middle they coil roimd you and choke 
you.’ 

‘They can’t, I tell you!’ Mr. Sugden almost shouted. 
‘We’ve got ’em in a cleft stick. Coal’s the sole source of 
power, ain’t it? Take that away, and the Community, 
man, woman, an’ child, is bound to come to its knees, 
or be starved.’ 

‘Then you’ve starved wom«i and children,’ Friar 
Bacon said. 

‘War’s war,’ Mr. Sugden replied. ‘We can’t make 
exceptions. Besides, we ain’t fools. We took good care 
to get ourselves protected vmder the Trades Disputes 
Act before we began. Are you aware that no action 
against any Trade Union for anything it sees fit to do 

^ It will be a cold day when the printer gets left. 
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in furdierance of a trade dispute, shall be considered in 
any Court of Law?’ 

‘Infallibility! O my Triple Hat!’ cried the Pope 
enviously. ‘That’s beyond even my wildest dreams.’ 

‘Not bad for a first step,’ Mr. Sugden smiled. ‘So 
you can take it from me. Comrades, the Unions are 
the Gov’ment. Wait a little longer an’ you’ll see what 
we’ve done for our clarse. ’Ere!’ he cried, and spun 
round. ‘You leave go of my coat-tails.’ 

An adhesive succubus in the shapeof a starve 1 week- 
old baby clung squalling at the sHrts of the si k-faced 
frock-coat. 

‘Mind!’ cried Oisinn, ‘there’s another between your 
feet! Don’t step back! There are a couple behu id you.’ 

‘Then take ’em away where they belong. "V-liat are 
they doin’here?’Mr. Sugden hopped nervousl) among 
the squirming horrors on the floor. 

‘I expect they’ve followed you,’ said the Pope. 
‘One’s works very often do.’ 

The others stared coolly, as the stokehold filled with 
shapes. It was long since their works had ceased to 
follow them in active shape, but they were always 
appreciative of another’s discomfort. The shape of a 
grey-haired woman, her head coquettishly slewed to 
one side, her blackened tongue clacking outside her 
puffed lips, swung herself, rather than ran, into Mr. 
Sugden’s arms, stuttering, ‘Kiss me, Mr. Sugden. I 
only ’ung myself on Thursday.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Pope, who in his appointed times had 
been visited by his own victims. ‘Then there were 
suicides, too?’ 

‘The papers said so,’ Mr. Sugden panted, as he 
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fenced with the lurching terror. ‘But—don’t ’ug me, 
you devil—the Cap’taUst Press was always against us. 
We must alter all that.’ He stepped back on a babe, 
whose strained ribs cracked like a wine-glass. 

‘Do be careful, Pete,’ the woman croaked. ‘That’s 
my httle ’Erb.’ 

‘Well, I ain’t legally responsible,’ Mr. Sugden re¬ 
torted. Upon this the shape turned into a middle-aged 
man who by signs—^for his lower jaw was shot away 
—implored Sugden to tie up his shattered skuU, and 
so collapsed to the floor, rhythmically patting Mr. 
Sugden’s boots. 

‘Get up!’ Mr. Sugden quavered. ‘You ain’t really 
’urt. I’ve never seen a suicide. Gov’ment oughtn’t to 
let ’em happen. Lend me a ’andkerchief. No, don’t! 
I never could stand the sight o’ blood. Oh, get up, 
chum, an’ you and me’ll go an’ look for the capitalist 
that brought you to this. I ain’t legally responsible— 
s’welp me Gawd, I ain’t.’ 

‘So we see,’ said Friar Bacon, as the stokehold began 
to fill and they smelt the heavy sour smell of extreme 
poverty. The shapes of girls that had been maids, and 
wives that had been faithful ere the strike overtook 
them, linked arms and danced merrily in what gar¬ 
ments were unpawned, till angry men, blazing with 
their own secret shames, thrust them aside and asked 
Sugden questions not to be hinted at above the breath. 
Then came the elderly toothless dead, cut off before 
their time by a few days’ cold and under-feeding, who 
wailed for the dear remnant of hfe out of which they 
said Sugden had defrauded them. Behind them were 
ranged the drawn and desperate faces of such as had 
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Spent all their savings in one month and now looked 
forward to certain pinch and woe—not for themselves, 
as they muttered, but for their families. 

On the floor, in a Uvely dado, lay some few score 
coal-seeking men and boys with here and there a 
woman or two, who were being pressed to death by 
falls of dirt and rock. Between their outcrijns, which 
were of astonishing volume, they bit their o’vn hands 
with their teeth. 

‘Ah!’ said the L.xncastrian Baron with a sn ile. ‘This 
is something like a class war. Nothing bm villeins, 
serfs, vassals, and wenches.’ 

‘An’ all of’em loyal to us,’ said Mr. Sugden proudly. 
‘See ’ow they stand it! There’s spirit for yoi.—an’ no 
legal Uabihty attachin’. They do this because they 
like it.’ 

‘As a show,’ the Pope purred, ‘this is, of course, 
nothing compared with what some of us are responsible 
for; but we must look deeper than the mere shadows 
of things. What I am sure we all admire most is the 
purely logical chain of consequences which Mr. Sug¬ 
den has called into action. They should fructify and 
ramify for generations. Mere killing—even by pressing 
to death—is so distressingly finite. The dead, when 
dead, cease to function towards any useful end. But to 
drag down, to debauch, to weaken, to starve—and— 
er—morally disorientate the living by the miUion is a 
stroke of genius. And to see the whole noble work 
confined entirely to your own class must be a source 
of pecuhar gratification to you, is it not?’ 

‘Look ’ere!’ said Mr. Sugden furiously, as a dozen 
babies tried to climb up his back. ‘That tone o’ voice 
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may 'ave suited the Feudalistic Ages, but times ad- 
vamce, me good friend, and it’s obsolete. Labour ’as 
come into its own at larst, and there ain’t a court in 
the land which dare say I’ve done wrong. You can put 
that in your pipe and smoke it!’ 

Here a whistle rang through the stokehold, and 
Accusing Voices bade them prepare for inspection. 

‘It’s the Old Man himself,’ Something cried from an 
upper grating, as the shapes trailed away and Friar 
Bacon dragged Mr. Sugden to his feet. 

It had pleased His Majesty’s ever kindly heart to 
clothe himself that morning in coolest white ducks 
with white-covered yachting cap and creamy-white 
pipe-clayed shoes, so that he looked not unHke Captain 
Kettle and spoke with that officer’s directness when 
his silk handkerchief picked up smear or grime from 
any bright-work. 

‘You gentlemen,’ he began as he entered the stoke¬ 
hold, ‘seem to think you’re running a refrigerator.’ 
He pointed with a palm-leaf fan to the dropping gauges 
and thermometers. ‘What’s your excuse? A new hand 
has been sent down and he’s been seeing things, has he? 
And that has interfered with your stoking, has it? Are 
you aware, my sons, that you’re talking to the Father 
of Lies? You are, eh? Then let me warn you-’ 

At this moment somebody put the watch-bill into 
his hands. 

‘You’re right—I’m wrong—as usual,’ he went on 
after scanning it. ‘Good morning, Mr. Sugden, or, if 
you will pardon the liberty, Honest Pete.’ He bowed 
elaborately. ‘Inexcusable of me to forget you. Any 
man widi “Honest” before his name is always sure of 
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a warm place in my regard. You were mixed up in the 
coal strike, weren’t you? Well, you’ve come to the 
right shop. We’ve got coal to bum, and you’re going 
to help bum it. Your heart troubling you? Beat¬ 
ing one hundred and twenty-six to the minute, is it? 
Never mind! We’ve done with minutes down here. I 
give you my word you aren’t in any danger ot* dying. 
We can’t afford to lose a man like you.’ 

He turned to the others cheerily. 

‘Boys, I want you to appreciate our Pete. He’s not 
much to look at, but between you and me and the Pit, 
he’s one of the world’s greatest benefactors—j ost like 
yourselves. That’s why I’ve put him in your watch. Pete 
has achieved what Kangs and Armies and Emperors 
couldn’t. Pete has abohshed coal all over the w( rid as a 
source of power. Don’t blush, my son. It’s the Devil’s 
own truth. You’ve starved and frozen and mint d a few 
thousand and, what’s better, you’ve worried and in¬ 
convenienced forty milhon people in England alone, 
plus three or four hundred million white men else¬ 
where, thinking hard how to avoid cold, darkness, and 
starvation. You’ve concentrated the master-minds of 
the age just on one problem—how to do without coal 
—and they’ve solved it!’ 

The Tailed Man laughed aloud. ‘I warned you,’ he 
cried to Sugden. know what a Community is like if 
you bite it too hard. It never changes.’ Haka, Fenir, 
and Oisinn nodded assent. 

‘Yes,’ said the Old Man rehshingly. ‘You’re all in 
the procession, but Pete’s the latest and greatest Lord 
High Makee-do, up to date. Who killed Kong Coal? 
Pete! Three cheers for-’ 
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‘I don’t believe it,’ Mr. Sugden interrupted. ‘Coal is 
one of die vital services of the Community.’ 

‘It would have been, my son, if you’d left it alone, 

but, thanks to you, it’s dead as-’ The Old Man 

checked himself, because it must be left to the Dead to 
realise their first and second death. ‘Your Community, 
that you are so fond of, carried on with oil and patent 
fuels for a while just to ease off the pressure, and then 
they harnessed the tides—the greatest step since fire¬ 
making.’ 

‘How much? It can’t be done,’ Mr. Sugden shouted. 
He was still enjoying, so to speak, the privileges of the 
new boy. 

‘Harnessed up the tide—the cool, big, wet, deep, 
blue, sparkling sea. It was purely a question of demand 
and supply. I believe they did it on the pneumatic 
principle, not on the hydrauhc, if you’re interested in 
those things.’ 

‘I ain’t,’ Mr. Sugden retorted. ‘I’m only concerned 
with outstanding social facts. We leave machinery to 
the intellectuals.’ 

‘The inventor of this particular gadget wasn’t in the 
least intellectual. He was the son of a woman who com¬ 
mitted suicide somewhere in the Potteries, I’m told.’ 

‘Well, war’s war,’ said Mr. Sugden, glancing un¬ 
easily over his shoulder for the shades of more non- 
combatants. 

‘Just what he said when all the coal-mines were 
closed inside of two years. Anyway, Power’s a little 
cheaper up topside, nowadays, dian water. I haven’t 
got the figures with me, but that’s the outstanding 
social fact, Pete.’ 
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Mr. Sugden shook his head. ‘ ’Tain’t possible. ’Tain’t 
in reason,’ he said. ‘An’, for another thing, die Boiler¬ 
makers’ Union wouldn’t stand it.’ 

‘Oh, Demetrius!’ Friar Bacon exploded and came to 
attention again. 

‘They had to! You didn’t leave the Community a 
loophole of escape.’ 

‘ ’Course we didn’t. I’ve told you we weren t fools!’ 

‘I see you weren’t. But it was a case of “root, hog, or 
die” for the Community. And they didn’t lik: dying; 
so they rooted; and Coal and Steam went pungo, 
Pete.’ 

‘You expect me to beUeve that Steam’s gc ae too?’ 
Mr. Sugden was very scornful. 

‘Yes. There used to be an old prophecy in i be Pit— 
one of Napoleon’s, I think—that Democrat y came 
in with Steam and will go out with it. And that's 
fulfilled.’ 

Mr. Sugden smashed his fat right hand into his still 
plumper left. 

‘Look ’ere! You cant run the world without De¬ 
mocracy, any more than you can run it without coal. 
You’re mad. You’ve got no comprehension of the 
simplest facts o’ life.’ 

There was a hush of awed deHght and expectation 
among his mates, as he drew breath and went on:— 

‘I don’t know ’oo in ’ell you may be, but let me tell 
you’—down came the hand again—‘that you’re either 
crazy or an ’opeless, ’elpless, mahgnant an’ unscrupu¬ 
lous liar. Because, standin’ where I do to-day, I answer 
you to your face an’ say to you that—that I don’t 
beheve one bloomin’ word of it!’ 
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‘I thought you wouldn’t,’ the Old Man replied, with 
that bland smile before which the instructed cringe. 
‘But if you’ll oblige me by hustling into that starboard 
bunker (you needn’t take your collar off) and trimming 
it until further orders you may get some sense of the 
weight of your present responsibiUties. Jump, my son! 
There are at present two hundred and eighty-seven 
miUion tons per annum of coal in Great Britain alone, 
for which no one except ourselves has any use. You’ll 
find every ounce of it diere!’ 

In due time Mr. Sugden reaUsed that the Old Man 
spoke the truth. 
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T he dhow thrust her snout round the rocky 
cape and lurched easily into the next bay. She had 
come, by Allah’s guidance, her skipper’s hereditary 
instincts, and the strength of her own double skin, from 
Jask via Muscat, a many days ago. In due seison, if 
Allah saw fit, she would reach her various desti oations 
up the Red Sea. Meantime, she sidled along the so ath end 
of the great Arabian desert—that most utterly empty 
land—precisely as she had done every year of die last 
seven-and-thirty. That there was no officially recog¬ 
nised port for a few hundred miles before her and 
behind did not trouble her. She preferred the ne. r bleak 
outlines and strange coloured hills to the un :harted 
blue of the Indian Ocean, and, so far from avoiding 
that coast, edged in with the contempt bom of several 
generations’ famiharity. Navigation, as her skipper 
understood it, did not begin till much nearer Aden. 

Her crew sprawled on the high poop, making up 
rope from piles of raw bast, or searching their blue-and- 
white garments; for an old dhow is a nest of hfe. The 
rudely-battered hold between the poop and foc’sle 
deck was empty, except for a layer of bales of dates, 
these last punched and trodden hard as concrete by the 
unshod hoofs of horses that had made one of her recent 
cargoes. A score of very lean and very bright-eyed 
men lay among the bales, their heads pillowed on httle 
gay-coloured bundles. Some of them had thrust faded 
sprigs of mignonette or a bunch of roses behind their 
ears. Others bent earnestly over ancient weapons 
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which they whetted with small pieces of pumice, first 
on one side then on the other, with many squintings 
and balancings, and as they worked they chewed dry 
leaves, camel-fashion. AH bore themselves with the 
dignity of a thousand Mohammedan years. A few 
planks laid on cross-beams served the crew as a fore- 
and-aft gangway above them. The great lateen sail, 
full of holes and ridged with taut ropes at every cloth, 
made the wind trill and drum down the long hollow 
of it. The sphced and dancing yard, the forward-rak¬ 
ing mast, the halyard running through its tremendous 
three- and four-sheave wooden blocks, the salted and 
sun-roughened decks and gunnels, the scrape of pumice 
stone on metal, each added its own note to the ship- 
music, which, heard through shut eyes, resembled a 
barbaric native band coming and going round distant 
street-comers. The under-note of all was the rend and 
tear of the waves before the long grab-bow that lunged 
through them like a well-employed knife. 

The wind dropped a Httle with the sun, and the dhow 
changed tack to avoid some long spine of a reef. The 
skipper, calling on many saints, put the helm hard up 
and wore round, letting the sail all fly out forward in 
such confusion as a man might try to imitate by claw¬ 
ing a wet shirt off his head. With a surge and ajar the 
yard came over the masthead, while the sheet, thought¬ 
fully sphced into the clew of the sail to prevent it 
getting adrift, whipped air and ocean, till some one 
caught it and hauled it in. Round flew the dhow’s high 
stem, and before a stray shark could well make up his 
mind what was happening, the wind had her on the 
other quarter, and she stood away for the night. 
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Dawn, white and breathless, saw her loafing in a long 
slant shoreward once more, her crew and passengers 
busy at morning prayers, while she, for all her airs of 
loose-ended sloth, slung them along at something close 
upon eight knots. She seemed to be interested in a tiny 
patch of cultivation beneath the flank of a huge slope, 
where men with camels waited. And so she v^ent on 
her unhurried ways. 

A week later, a double-awninged steam-launch 
raced out from under the lee of a promontory, and 
bade her He to. In other days, with other cargi »es, she 
would, on such a wind, have taken her foot in hex hand 
and removed herself'; for all launches are an abomina¬ 
tion to all dhows. I'his time she awaited her >ursuer 
with a clean conscience, and her hold full (her kipper 
said so) of pilgrims for Jeddah. 

‘No guns, no slave, sar, this time. Mine all firh-class 
passenger, sar,’ he cried proudly. 

The launch’s officer was a Httle disappointed. The 
most tender imagination could not conceive those 
shining-eyed loungers on the date-bags, unarmed 
though they were, as being taken anywhere against 
their large and silent wills. 

‘I see,’ he said at last. ‘Where did you pick them up, 
Ishmail?’ 

The skipper pointed largely over the quarter to¬ 
wards desolate Hadramaut. 

‘There, sar,’ said he. ‘Kishin, Sihut, Mukalla—all 
those places, sar. They very good pilgrims, sar. You 
want any frankincense, sar? Any real attar of roses? 
You got any newspapers, sar? Very long time out, sar. 
No news at all. Any Aden papers? Angleesch papers?’ 
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A bundle of old journals was hove aboard. The 
skipper acknowledged it with a handful of dried khat 
leaves, which, being chewed, miraculously relieve 
weariness; and, when the laimch retired, spread the 
latest paper on the tiller and translated extracts in a 
loud voice to his passengers among the date-bales. 

‘But,’ a voice called up, ‘is it written there what is 
the price of the guns in the place to which we go; or is 
that aU a fable of Tasm?’ 

‘The price is nothing,’ the skipper returned. ‘It is no 
more than a half-hour’s risk of a Ufe—such risk as we 
who use the sea accept daily. And the reward is that 
with two guns or three a man becomes a chief in his 
own coimtry. Now we will pump again. She does not 
leak. She has never leaked, but, lying on this tack, she 
admits as it were a few drops of wetness.’ 

‘She leaks. She leaks continually. She is older than 
Add. It is no concern of an unmixed Arab of the Arabs 
to do women’s work.’ This was a passenger whom 
they had picked up not five days before from a white- 
walled town in the crack of a dry foot-hill. 

‘There is no impediment,’ said the skipper. ‘But if 
through lack of pumping she admits too much water, 
she will descend into the sea among hungry fish, and 
thus those who cannot swim will not only lose the 
cheap rifles which await them, and the maids and the 
camels which await the possessors of weapons, but also 
their certainty of Paradise. Myself, I am old and have 
seen Mecca, and do not desire women. My salvation is 
assured. But you are young.’ 

Two, or it may have been three, weeks later, the 
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dhow lay in soft moonlight off die jetty of a most 
insignificant village far up the Red Sea. Her sides were 
scraped and gashed with coral; she leaked noticeably 
from coUisions with the reefs and shoals of that 
infamous and at present unlighted stretch of water. 
It would cost at least twenty-two rupees for overhaul 
and refit, but the skipper, counting his passagi -monies, 
did not grudge it. She had dropped many of her 
passengers at various places on the wa’.'. There 
remained only the last and most luxurious batch of 
millionaires. 

‘Up and out, brothers,’ said the skipper. ‘H( re begins 
the little land journey.’ 

‘Is it far?’ a man enquired, and bandaged i boil on 
his knee which had been a little chafed by th< voyage. 

‘God is good. Perhaps a month. Perhaps fwo. But 
the rifles are certain, and so are the plentiful strings of 
ammunition.’ 

Man after man yawned, shook himself, gathered up 
his bundle and stepped out on the warm beach. When 
all were assembled, some one asked: ‘By which road 
do we go?’ 

Voices round them in the shadow of huts laughed 
encouragingly. ‘There is but one road,’ they cried. ‘It 
cannot be missed. Hold that star in the north-west. 
Afterwards, any babe will show.’ 

‘We wait, then. We have come from far off. It is a 
strange country to cross at night.’ 

They sat down where they were and rubbed their 
stiff hmbs, till an old, old man among them began to 
recite the Suratu ’« N<j5r—the Chapter of Help from 
the Koran. 
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Then the dawn broke, and it was time for morning 
prayer, in which, after pointing them towards Mecca 
across the pale sea, the dhow’s skipper joined. 

A man with some most desirable planks of teak, a 
piece of sheet-lead, copper nails, and two pots of real 
paint squatted by his side, ready to open trade on the 
last word of the suppUcation. 

. . . ‘By no means can aught befall us except what 
God has destined for us,’ the skipper concluded, and in 
the same breath, ‘Seeing that that stuff has, of course, 
been robbed from a steamboat-’ 

‘It went ashore, Hajji. At great risk was it recovered 
from out of the jaws of sharks. Do not cheapen the life 
of a man,’ the dealer snapped. 

They rolled up their prayer-mats and settled to 
business. 

‘We go,’ said the oldest of the passengers presently. 

‘In peace and health and with die blessing of God,’ 
the skipper answered over his shoulder. 

The little company moved off as the low sun stung 
them on the neck and ear. 

‘Good!’ said one of them, breathing deeply and 
staring around. ‘Here is land—hills, sand, rock, camels, 
and goats. All one with our place I God is great.’ 

They melted into the dancing haze with a swift 
motion almost like that of trout turned down into 
waters which exacdy suit their needs. 

In time, in due time, they hoped to reach a place 
called Tripoh, where, they vmderstood, breech-loading 
rifles were to be had for the taking by men who were 
not afraid of war. 
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T he most useful thing that a civilian can do in 
these busy days is to speak as little as poss^jle, and, 
if he feels moved to write, to confine his efforts to 
his cheque-book. But this is an exception to that very 
good rule. 

We do not know the present strength of < ur New 
Armies. Even if we did, it would not be necessary to 
make it public. 

We may assume that there are now several bat¬ 
talions in Great Britain which did not exist ar the end 
of last July, and some of these battaUons are in London. 
Nor is it any part of our national scheme of t hings to 
explain how far they are prepared for the wo-k ahead 
of them. They were quite righdy bom in silence, but 
that is no reason why they should walk in silence for 
the rest of their lives. At present, unfortunately, most 
of them are obliged to walk in silence, or to no better 
accompaniment than whistles, concertinas, and other 
meritorious but inadequate instruments of music which 
they provide for themselves. 

In the beginning this did not matter so much. There 
were more urgent needs to be met; but now that the 
New Armies are what they are, those who cannot 
assist them by joining their ranks, owe it to them to 
provide them with more worthy music for their help, 
and comfort, and honour. I am not a musician, so if 
I speak as a barbarian forgive me. 

From the lowest point of view, a few drums and 
fifes in a battaUon are worth five extra miles on a 
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route-march—quite apart from the fact that they 
swing the battalion back to quarters composed and 
happy in its mind—no matter how wet and tired its 
body may be. And even where there is no route¬ 
marching, the mere come-and-go, the roll and flourish 
of the drums and fifes round barracks is as warming 
and cheering as the sight of a fire in a room. 

Or a band—not necessarily a full band, but a band 
of a few brasses and wood winds is immensely valu¬ 
able in districts where troops are billeted. It revives 
memories; it quickens associations; it opens and unites 
the hearts of men more surely than any other appeal. 

In that respect it assists recruiting perhaps more than 
any other agency. The tunes that it employs and the 
words that go with them may seem very far removed 
from heroism or devotion; but the magic and the 
compelling power are there to make men’s souls realise 
certain truths which their minds might doubt. 

More than that. No one—^not even the Adjutant— 
can say for certain where the soul of a battalion lives; 
but the expression of that soul is most often found in 
the Band. It stands to reason that a body of twelve 
hundred men whose lives are pledged to each other’s 
keeping must have some common means of expressing 
their thoughts and moods to themselves and to their 
world. The Band can feel the mood and interpret the 
thought. A wise and sympathetic bandmaster—and 
most that I have known have been that—can lift a 
battalion out of depression, cheer its sickness, and 
steady and recall it to itself in times of almost un¬ 
endurable strain. You will remember a beautiful poem 
by Sir Henry Newbolt describing how a squadron of 
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‘weary big Dragoons’ were led on to renewed effort 
by the strains of a penny whistle and a child’s drum 
taken from a toyshop in a wrecked French town. And 
I remember in a cholera camp in India, where the men 
were suffering very badly, the Band of the loth 
Lincolns started a Regimental sing-song one night 
with that queer defiant tune, ‘The Lincolnshire 
Poacher.’ 

You know the words. It was merely their Repjmental 
march, which the men had heard a thousand times. 
There was nothing in it except—except all Et gland- 
all the East Coast—all the fun and daring an^ i horse¬ 
play of young men bucketing about the big oastures 
by moonlight. But, as it was given, very s«)ftly, at 
that bad time in that terrible camp of death, it was 
the one thing in the world which could have restored 
—as it did—shaken men to pride, humour, and self- 
control. This is, perhaps, an extreme case, but by no 
means an exceptional one. A man who has had any 
experience of the Service can testify that a battalion 
is better for music at every turn—^happier, easier to 
handle, and with greater zest for its daily routine if 
that routine is sweetened by melody and rhythm— 
melody for the mind and rhythm for the body. 

Our New Armies, as we know, have not been well 
served in this essential. Of all the admirable quaUties 
they have shown none is more wonderful than the 
spirit which has carried them through the laborious 
and distasteful groundwork of their calling without 
a note of music except what that same indomitable 
spirit supplied—out of its own head. We have all seen 
them marching through the country or through 
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London streets in absolute silence, and the crowd 
through which they pass as silent as themselves for 
lack of the one medium that could convey and glorify 
the dioughts which are in all men’s minds to-day. 

We are a tongue-tied breed at the best. The Band 
can declare on our behalf, without shame or shyness, 
something of what we feel, and so help us to reach a 
hand towards the men who have risen up to save us. 

In the beginning, as I have said, the elementary 
needs of the Armies overrode every other considera¬ 
tion; but now we can get to work on other essentials. 
The War Office has authorised the formation of 
bands for some of the London BattaUons, and we 
may hope to see that permission presently extended 
throughout Great Britain. Of course we must not 
cherish unbridled musical ambition, because a full 
band means forty pieces, and on that establishment we 
should require even now a very large number of 
bandsmen. But I think it might be possible to provide 
drums and fifes for every battalion, full bands at 
depots, and a proportion of battalion bands at half or 
even one-third estabhshment. But this is not a matter 
to be settled by laymen. It must be seriously discussed 
between bandsmen and musicians present, past, and 
dug-up—who may be trusted to give their services 
widi enthusiasm. 

We have had many proofs in the last six months 
that people only want to be told what the New 
Armies require, and it will be freely and gladly given. 
The Army needs music—^its own music, for, more than 
any calling, soldiers do not live by bread alone. From 
time immemorial the man who offers his life for his 
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land has been compassed at every turn of his services 
by elaborate ceremonial and observance, of which 
music is no small part—carefully designed to prepare 
and uphold him. 

It is not expedient nor seemly that any portion of 
that ritual should be slurred or omitted now. 
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r o All whom it may concern {and whom, 
indeed, at this Houre concerneth it not?) that do 
worthilie bear Armes or by bearing of them in the field 
be entitulated to ’em in Perpetuitie; to the generous, painful, 
laborious, and skilled of all Nurtures throughout all Na¬ 
tions, Dominions, States, Provinces, Confederacie,, Islands, 
Possessions, Plantations, and Bodies Politique u ithin the 
Circumference of our Empire, these faulty Adumbrations 
upon a Noble Matter are put forth and submvied with 
true love and (/ thank God!) a single heart, by 

John Guille'I 
Late Rouge Croix P irsuivant 
at Armes and formerlie of 
Brazenose College, Oxford. 


Courteous Reader, 

It hath been made manifest at all times, not only by 
Collegia of Armes, that follow and uphold the Science 
Royal of Heraldrie, but by the sure instinct ab origine 
of mankind, that Armes do evermore follow and con¬ 
form themselves to atchievement in the field. So then, 
in my poor judgement, appeareth that these present 
martial T empers and Habihtudes so burningly displaied 
and (as it were Phoenix) re-arisen among our Nation’s 
Peoples and Armies, even in the uttermosdy dispersed 
parts of Eardi, do of themselves deserve at our Heralds’ 
hands (conformably to the Laws of the Science) yet 
more ample Dignification than heretofore hath been. 
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A GENERAL CONSIDERATION OF OUR ARMIES, THEIR 
ATCHIEVEMBNTS 

For consider only in the largest the tale of those 
Nations and Bodies PoUtique within our Empire who, 
moved by loyalty sole, without hope of other than 
conscience’ reward, have at their own charges op¬ 
posed, and do now by Blood and Sweat of their 
natural Bodies vehemently oppugn the Realme’s 
enemies throughout Flanders, Artois, Picardy, over 
against the shores of the very Grecian Sea—in Afrique 
also and—oh, miracle!—even at the Gates of Hieru- 
salem herself. What, since her Makings, hath Earth 
seen comparable to these their battalia? That boast of 
Rome, ‘Quae regio in term, etc., is, at this houre, sad 
truth in the mouths of all EngUshmen. 

Yet it is most sure, since we be but children of the 
light-risen, soon-fallen dust, that, by the passage of but a 
few generations in the tract of time, these memorable 
Marvels must—lacking confirmation and perpetual 
reminder—^perish out from among our Posterities. 
Against which ObUvion, the liberal and learned Office 
of Heraldrie, by right and sure prevision, standeth 
guard; since it is as Lazarus Schwendi the Dutchman 
hath it:— 

By sight and not by sound 
Men’s souls are loosed or bound. 


OF AMENDING PRESENT COATS 

Grant me, I pray you, that the Armes of the greater 
part the Nations of our Empire confederate with us 
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are unlovelie, being conceived out of the emblems of 
crafts and trades—to wit, engines, chimneys, toothed 
wheels, salmon-fish, carts, and the like. Yet, sith use 
and custom breed affection, it is not to be supposed 
that anie Nation will lightly suffer change in her Cote- 
Armour, Banners, or Flags as now exposed and estab- 
hshed among Mankind. Remaines, then, tc charge 
upon these Armes such augmentations and a Iditions 
of Honour as Ment deserveth and our people’s love 
desireth. To this end the Crowne Imperiall, bt ing en- 
signe and token of service to the Crowne, is beyond 
question most honourable, and should be, in r ly poor 
judgement, displaied either in a canton, or, b tter, as 
Crest additional!, upon the Armes of all our I lations. 
Provinces, and Dominions that have borne p: rt with 
us in this War. 


OF THE AUGMENTATION IMPERIALL 

Yet give me leave in humbleness to present that such 
augmentation or honour—the Crowne Imperiall to 
wit—signifieth no more than a marke or remembrance 
of devoir or service in generall, and being borne alike, 
(as I would have it borne), on all Armes of all our 
Nations, leaveth posteritie at a loss to know in which 
especiall or particular quarter of Earth or upon what 
severall Campaignes, the said Devoir was rendered 
and Performed by the Soldiery of anie Nation. Deny¬ 
ing not at all that the Crowne Imperiall should hold 
preheminence over all other charge or augmentation 
in all Armes Nationall or Provincial!, yet I would 
desire to mark by some plain charge, easie to be under- 
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Stood of the unlearned, upon each Nation’s Armes, the 
very locus in quo of each devoir. 

Here may I take leave to be particular? 


OF OUR ARMIES BEFORE HIERUSALEM 

Exempli gratia. For such Nations whose Force, or at 
least part of ’em, hath battailed before Hierusalem, both 
ancient report and the Honoure of that HoUe Place 
should allow—unless for some good reason within 
Heralds’ knowledge—a remembrance of that sole most 
glorious Shield which beareth metal upon metal— 
which is the Shield of Hierusalem. I would not grant 
to anie—^no matter how great their desert—all five 
crosses of that Sacred Shield, but rather a simulacrum 
or shadow of the same. To my mind, a Cross argent 
(more especiall if it were a cross on degrees or steps) would 
show seemhe upon a field or. 

And so much for Hierusalem and our Armies there- 
against. 


OF EUPHRAT AND TIGRES 

For those that fought on Euphrat and her sister 
Tigres, it were an evil! jeste to typify the Four Rivers 
of Paradise in their Armes; seeing that that land is 
creditabhe reported of Nature and Aspect to be more 
like imto Hell. Therefore, I would grant some fair 
simple device of a bend wavy or dancette; or it might 
be, bendlets azure, wavy or dancette, upon a field or 
(sith it is questionless our Realme hath expended on 
diose desarts gold beyond count). And, should we 
reckon die generous blood there spilled, the bends 
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should be gules. Should these not serve, it heth in the 
audioride of the College of Armes to order a Fountaine 
Mesopotame —id est a Fountaine gules and or in place 
of azure and argent as till now all Fountaines are 
blazoned—to be home for perpetuall remembrance by 
such our Dominions, etc., as have sent forces thither¬ 
ward. 

And so much for Mesopotame. 


OF GALLIPOLI AND HELLES 

Touching Gallipoli, where we had hoi oure but 
small victorie, I v ould even bring back and restore, as 
most indubitablic Heth in the power of the Heraldes 
their College, that sad murrey or sanguine t nt which 
hath so long, as it were, been exploded fiom cote- 
armour, and is now all but unknowen in bla,ron; even 
as was our sad withdrawal from that sheer coast im- 
knowen (till then) in our land’s Historie. So I would 
part this Shield palewise, murrey and sable, and thereon 
a naval crowne, and beneath it a mural crowne of 
gold; the first crowne for our good ships that bare 
off our hosts at the end, and the second for tribute and 
memorial, such as brave men fear not to render to an 
inveterate and most stubborn Foe. 

OF SALONIQUE 

For Salonique, I would no more than sow Greek 
crosses {argent) upon a field sable; for there we have 
had manie crosses, and the sable is in remembrance of 
cross-dealings and treacheries. 
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OF EGYPT 

This, quesrionlesse, is the Sphinx, of what tinct you 
shall please, or, if that be challenged because so many 
our Armies’ battaha already bear her for Crest, then I 
would have some simple device of Father Nilus—such 
as the Y-cross, azure upon argent, blue upon white, for 
the White and the Blue Niles. 

OF FRANCE AND FLANDERS 

As touching these, the very navel and backbone of 
our laborious enterprises, our pr/wMm mobile and source 
of strength, I am, to confesse truth, all at a stand. For 
here Honour and Atchievement lie thick—eheu!—as 
our dead. What Charges shall fitlie mark not one 
battle but a score which in olde days had shaken all 
earth and changed her Fortunes in totaUtie? And for 
Endurance and Patience, which are honourable even- 
lie with the work of battle itselfe, what honour can 
equal that Faith beyond BeUef which our Armies have 
showen and most pioushe embraced from the first? 

But not, as Flaccus saith, to talk Kings and Tetrarchs, 
let us bourne and confine ourselves to the hmits of mere 
shields and devices. What augmentation or Dignitie, 
then, shall we chuse for the Western War? 

OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE 

How if, Courteous Reader, we take over and ar- 
morialhe repossess nothing less than that very Order 
of the Golden Fleece, which the good Duke of Bur- 
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gundie, Philip, in the town of Bruges herselfe, did found 
upon his wedding-day with Isabella of Portugal our 
most ancient Ally? Imprimis, that Order was dedicate to 
the Virgin and to St. Andrew—which is as much as to 
say to the Cathohque Faith and to those other Religions 
which we do now agree to call non-conforming— 
whereof the Scots have severall sorte, and, I b iUeve, 
the English yet more. Burgundie indeed Heth not 
within the actual compass or under the tread of ijnie of 
our Armies, but to the eastward and south of them, 
yet, upon one time, it approached close over jigainst 
Artois, where we now leaguer. Secundo, so long as the 
Spaniards held rule in the Low Coimtries and oefore 
the false Austrians set up their own Bastard Ord rr, the 
Heart of that Order of the Golden Fleece and thi Place 
of its Governance, as I understand it, lay ever at Bruges 
or at Bruxelles, which two towns our Armies by God’s 
Grace purpose now to deliver out of their so long 
captivitie. So then by Time, which is Historic, and by 
Place, and by all reasoning symbolique we are justified 
to resume and put forward for honourable augmenta¬ 
tion upon the Armes of all our Nations confederate 
with us in our Western War, this same Golden Fleece 
which typifieth not only Meeknesse and Suffering— 
such as Belgium hath borne—in the similitude of a 
Lamb; but equallie the cloth and Wool of Flanders 
which was bought and sold in the Cloth Hall, now 
ruinate, of Ypres. Yet more, if we consider the fusils 
or fire-stones set in the Chain of the said Order, these 
well prefigure the sullen Spark and deep-seated Fire 
which, needing only hard Knocks to awake it, abideth 
ever in the hearts of the Englishry. And lastlie, the 
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very steels in die Chain on which the flints or fire¬ 
stones are stricken to conflagrate them, they are laced 
and intertwined in the shape of the letter B—^which 
coveredi alike Belgium, Bruges, Bruxelles, as well as, 
for the vulgar, if they chuse, Boche. In every Aspect, 
then, this Charge quadrateth exacdie with Honour and 
Atchievement. 


OF THE GERMAN FOWLE 

Or if this seem all too curiouslie conceived—which 
should never be in The Science,—then would I for the 
sole augmentation of the Western Wars, take merely 
that vile and spUtten Fowle, the German eagle as he 
appeared! on their barbarous shields, and debruize or 
confine him behind a fret or lattice of Silver, typifying 
the Sword or white weapon to which he appealed in 
the days of his strength and which hath proven his 
Destruction. Nota. This debruized Fowle, being also 
degraded and therefore beyond the termes of The 
Science, the Charge would read thus: ‘Upon a red 
field a black eagle debruized by a fret argent* This fret 
or lattice being honourable and imposed ab externa in 
no way partaketh of the bird’s Disgrace. So we write 
^argent.* 


OF MARSHALLING ALL THIS 

And for the seemlie displaie and marshalling of these 
Dignities and augmentations, here is my Schemata or 
Design. For example, Australie, to name but one 
among manie valorous Confederacies, Austrahe, I say, 
hath adventured her battalia in five severall Fronts. 
Thus then would I deal with her. I would charge upon 
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her proper Armes an Escocheon, or Shield of Pretence 
bordured blew of the sea and sown (the bordure, I 
mean) with as manie Lymphads or litde Ships as be 
Nations of our Empire. Upon this Shield I would dis- 
plaie quarterhe, as The Science directs, the severall four 
Charges I have denominated, viz. Gallipoli, Meso- 
potame, Hierusalem and Egypt. This same Shield 
would I charge with yet a second Shield beari ig the 
augmentation for France and Flanders—^the Fowle to 
wit debruized by the Fret—and crowned or sur¬ 
mounted by the CroNvne Imperiall for sign, as it were, 
and seal, of true service resplendendie performed. So 
then, say you, we have the Armes of AustraHe d larged 
with double Escochcons of Pretence? Seeing d at her 
Forces, as the other>, have been oft our muldplied 
Shield and Defence, why should we spare t< heap 
Escocheon on Escocheon? It is no more than t(t hang 
worthy Fruit on Fame’s all-worthy Tree. Thus, Cour¬ 
teous Reader, you are answered. 

And I would deal semblablie with the Other our 
Nations, Dominions, etc., charging always the crowned 
Escocheon or Shield Imperiall upon the Shield display¬ 
ing their atchievements in the four Fronts; and these two 
Shields laid over or superimposed upon their proper 
ancient Armes. If by any chance anie Nation hath 
fought upon more than four Fronts (the Flanders Front 
not reclroned, for that is covered by the Fowle and the 
Fret) or, which I conceive scarce possible, upon less dian 
four Fronts (again not reckoning our Front in Flanders), 
then the first Shield to be charged accordinglie. No- 
tandum est. The second or crowned Shield is charged 
ever the same over all, and varieth not. No more the 
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bordure, withLymphads, of the first Shield. But if anie 
shall present that the Crowne Imperiall should sur¬ 
mount the first or quartered Shield and not the second, 
it is, as I say, a matter to be thought upon with a large 
Mind. 


THE CONCLUSION 

And so with all else, generall or in speciall, which I 
have set forth; for I am not so blind-fond of this my 
rude Digest but I shall willingly defer to Anie more 
expert and of greater sufficiencie in the generous Pro¬ 
fession of Heraldrie, who may be moved by my 
present Lucubration to bestir themselves towards the 
fuller Contemporation and Concorporation of these 
desiderated Armes. 

For needs must Armes be or memorie perisheth. 

Yea, whatever the Issue to my Enterprize, my 
Labour herein may not be altogether fruitlesse if I shall 
have broken the Ice and made way to some after¬ 
comer of greater Gifts and riper Judgement, that may 
give fairer Bodie to this my delineated rough draft or 
shadow of a new-formed Method of Armes. 

And so. Courteous Reader, farewell! 
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K now, O Educateds, and Well Educateds, and 
Indifferently Educateds, that in the prehistoric 
period, when the Tour Eiffel despatched picture- 
postcards, and people Were drawn by mere horses, 
because neither T.S.F. nor automobiles had been con¬ 
ceived or imagined, there Hved in Paris, at irre gular 
intervals, a young Englishman who had not th; gift 
of passing examinations. 

And there associated with him, at irregular int€ rvals, 
a student of the Beaux Arts who desired the r idical 
reform of French Art, and the destruction of the (’-luny 
Museum (I don’t know why that, but he declaro 1 that 
it was necessary), and a student of the Sorbonne who, 
having failed to pass an examination on account > )f the 
injustice of the examiners, demanded the aboUtion of 
the Sorbonne in its architectural entirety; and also the 
Only Nephew of his Aunt, who, after repeated coti- 
sommations, desired no more than to go to bed. (I 
don’t know why, but it always took him that way.) 

And it chanced through the psychology of Youth, 
which is immortal, immutable, and vagrant, that these 
four foimd themselves at one o’clock in the morning 
between the Cluny and the Sorbonne under the Hght 
of the summer moon which, in that epoch, and on 
that meridian, was of a splendour incomparable, and 
of a stimulus beyond all stimuli. It stimulated the 
student of the Beaux Arts to deUver a reverberating 
discourse upon all French Art to the address of the 
Cluny Museum (I don’t know why there, but he said 
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he was an anti-traditionalist) at precisely the same time 
as it stimulated the student of the Sorbonne to deliver 
to the facade of the Sorbonne, asleep in the moonlight, 
a reverberating discourse upon the injustice of ex¬ 
aminers. And the simultaneous discourses reverberated 
like diose xmfrozen words in the great battle oi the 
Arimaspians and the NepheUbates. 

So it was, and so it continued, O Excessively Edu- 
cateds and Approximately Educateds, till, in due time, 
there arrived a gendarme ignorant alike of the desires 
of Youth and the necessity for artistic and educational 
reforms. And he, in his turn, delivered a reverberating 
oration upon public manners, so that there were three 
simultaneous orations in full reverberation between 
the Cluny and the Sorbonne. 

Soitwas, and so it continued, O Discreetly Educateds, 
till the Only Nephew of his Aunt began to sing (he 
always did diat before he went to sleep) a song of that 
epoch which was a compendium of the habits and 
morals of gendarmes. 

So, then, there were three reverberating allocutions, 
and one song full of acute anthropological observa¬ 
tion, in simultaneous reverberation, between the Cluny 
and the Sorbonne. And they were each delivered at 
the top of the voice at the full trot, in full circulation, 
round and round the Sorbonne in the full summer 
moonlight of Paris which through every epoch has 
excelled all the moonlight that falls elsewhere on the 
planet. And when the gendarme, ignorant of the effects 
of that moonlight, which he mistook for repeated 
consommations, was tired of running and talking, and 
the orators and the Only Nephew of his Aunt were 
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tired of running and orating and singing, it occurred 
to every one, except the gendarme, that now was the 
time to aboUsh the Sorbonne in its architectural en¬ 
tirety by pushing it down with the bare hands in the 
moonlight. 

And that, O Scientifically and Astronomically Edu- 
cateds, was due to the idealistic inspiration of the n; oon- 
light of that Paris, wliich made all actions at that hour 
logical, inevitable, possible, and desirable. 

So it was, indeed, and so, indeed, they began to do— 
all four in a row pushing with their bare hands. Bi it the 
gendarme, fatally unimaginative, and only cono med 
for the preservation of public buildings, sumn oned 
cowardly reinforcements, which made it necessity to 
escape in that moonlight, leaving behind (fi r he 
really wanted to go to bed) the Only Nephew )f his 
Aunt, not necessarily tor prosecution, but as a guaran¬ 
tee of good faith. So the gendarme took him away 
(I don’t know where, but it cost him fifty firancs). 

And the coming of the dawn terminated the De¬ 
lights and separated the Companions. 

• •••••• 

After tliis, O Highly Educateds, and Early Educateds, 
and Lately Educateds, the years passed with mathe¬ 
matical precision and a velocity exacdy proportioned 
to their number, which was thirty. Then the English¬ 
man perceived that he had become the father of himself 
(I don’t know why, but you will find that this always 
happens) and the Sorbonne desired to see him officially. 

‘Alas,’ said the Englishman, ‘I have not the gift of pass¬ 
ing examinations, but it heson my conscience that-’ 

‘Never mind your conscience,’ said the Sorboime. 
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‘We will make you a Doctor without any examination 
at all.’ 

So he advanced at diree o’clock in the afternoon, 
which God knows is not two o’clock in the morning, 
across the absolutely asphalted pavements of all Paris 
in an automobile conceived on the highest plane of 
mechanical efficiency; and he certainly saw all the sons 
of the gendarme who had been ignorant alike of poesy 
and the desires of Youth (but they neither addressed 
him nor chased him), and he also saw all the sons and 
daughters of that student who had faded to pass his 
examination. And he was made Doctor in a vast hall 
filled with the Hving and five times filled with the dead 
(who always attend on these occasions), and he said the 
words that he possessed for fear he should say the 
words that possessed him; and he laughed the laugh 
that one laughs for fear that one should weep. 

And when it was all accomplished he met a man 
(Jamet Brayer by name, for he had piloted many little 
ships to great harbours) who had also, unhappdy, be¬ 
come the father of himself, and the Enghshman said to 
him: ‘It lies on my conscience that I begin to recall, 
if not the face, at least the eyes of a certain student who 
failed to pass an examination here.’ 

And the Man repHed quickly: ‘Quest<e que tu me 
chantes la?' 

And die Enghshman said: ‘It Hes on my conscience 
that I now begin to recall his name also.’ 

'Negatur,' said the Man, ‘for that is a secret of the 
confessional.’ 

*Negatur,' said the Enghshman. ‘It was a secret of the 
Pohce.’ 
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*Negatur* said the Man. ‘For if you remember, the 
only name the gendarme secured that night was that 
of the Only Nephew of his Aunt. We left him-’ 

‘Going to sleep in the arms of the gendarme,’ said 
the Enghshman, ‘and he called him Mathilde.’ 

‘And he was idiot enough to give his real name,’ said 
the Man. 

‘Which gravely distressed his Aimt,’ said the En.|;lish- 
man. 

‘And it cost us twelve francs fifty each to pa/ our 
share of his fine,’ said the Man. 

‘But it was worth it,’ said the two together. ‘ 1 1 was 
well worth it.’ 

‘I am very glad,’ said the Enghshman, after an inter¬ 
val of profound thought, ‘that I am a Doct >r of 
Letters and not of History; for it hes on my const ience 
to confide this tale to your children.’ 

‘Then do not forget to introduce the moral applica¬ 
tions,’ said the Man. 

Behold them! 

(1) It is not expedient to try to push down the Sor- 
botme with your bare hands if you have failed in an 
examination; for you may one day yourself become 
a Professor or a Doctor of Letters there. 

(2) The psychology of Youth is immortal, homo¬ 
geneous, and immutable. 

(2a) So is also the psychology of the gendarme of 
Paris. 

(3) The French and the EngUsh together can accom- 
phsh anything at any hour—even with their bare 
hands! 
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I FIRST MET Mary Kingsley, some years before 
the Boer War, at the home of three deUght&l old 
ladies who had been kind to me when I was a boy, 
and to whom she was as a daughter of die hous-;. She 
had come back, as far as I remember, from one )f her 
West African expeditions among practising cannibals, 
and was telling her hostesses all about it as th ;y sat 
round the fire. Her even, disinterested tones w.;re in 
precise key with the Victorian atmosphere ami sur- 
roimdings; but the matter of her discoursi was 
heathen and adventurous. 

It included, among other things, an episode it the 
back of some West African beyond, where sh i had 
been handed on as ‘M. Kingsley’ to an up-country 
trader or official, who when she reached his post was 
down with severe fever. And she continued in, sub¬ 
stantially, these words. ‘So of coiurse I had to nurse 
him. He was delirious, but my face seemed to remind 
him of his school-mistress, and he’d gabble through 
his multiphcation-tables when he wanted me to give 
him a drink. That was the only way to keep him 
quiet. I had several days of this. Then I felt I must 
get some sleep, so I covered him all over with tin 
biscuit-box fids to wake me if he was restless. And 
he was. The Uds made an awful noise. I jumped up 
half-asleep and began as usual. “Now, steady! Say 
your tables and I’ll give you your drink. Twice one 
are two” ... Well, but you see the fever had left him 
and he was in his senses again and diere was my ugly 
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old face staring at him out of nowhere. He stared 
too and then he whispered, “Who the hell are 
you? 

Explanations followed. She nursed him back to his 
feet again and went her wonderful way across rivers 
and, occasionally, the backs of crocodiles. Being 
human, she must have feared some things, but one 
never arrived at what they were. 

She did not like crocodiles acutely, but, as with all 
other created animals, made allowance for their 
habits. Once, when crossing a river by canoe, under 
charge of a respectful white Sergeant of some forlorn 
West African detachment, the thing upset. There was 
a flurried and muddy interlude ere she regained it. 
Said the Sergeant, boosting her on to the keel, ‘Do 
you still ’appen to survive. Miss?’ ‘I do,’ said Mary 
Kingsley as soon as she was sure of the fact. ‘In that 
case,’ the Sergeant pursued, ‘I’d recommend you to 
tuck up your legs quick. Miss. They’re noomerous 
hereabouts.’ The three old ladies were enraptured. 

I had never met anything like this before. We left 
the house together and talked all along from quiet 
Addison Road to peaceful Knightsbridge and back 
again. She talked slowly and walked softly with eyes 
ranging very far in front of her—talked of witch¬ 
doctors; rubber and oil trading (incidentally she 
traded in a small way to eke out her travelling ex¬ 
penses); cannibal preferences in joints; and native 
administration at large. 

She was caught up afterwards by lectures and writ¬ 
ings on the fishes, which, with Natural History and 
explorations and moimtaineering, had been among 
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the objects of her travels. But in those words, spoken 
or written, though one recognised the utter fearless¬ 
ness of her and that controlled power that seemed to 
give her natural command of all situations, one did 
not, of course, get at her more intimate philosophy 
of things-at-large, as half-revealed, half-impb'ed to 
the three charming «)ld ladies, with whom she was 
all at ease. 

In the early days of the Boer War she cane to 
Cape Town of set purpose to relieve English nurses 
for work among our own peoples, by helping t > tend 
sick and wounded Boer prisoners at Simon’s 'i'l’own, 
the naval station. Sometimes she would put in'o our 
house near Wynberg for what she called ‘a Ch’istian 
tea.’ Sitting on the stoep, her hands quite still n her 
lap, and looking across the Cape flats to the col oured 
ranges beyond, she would tell of single-handed. light- 
vigils over fever-stricken men whose speech she hardly 
imderstood. And notably of hand-to-hand campaigns, 
in which, to do them justice, other prisoners came 
to her aid, against a wounded Cape Colony farmer 
who had joined a rebel commando and was crazed 
with fear of being identified and punished when 
he should recover. His obsession led him to attempt 
stealthy escapes into the open at any hour of the 
night, and then, until he was overpowered and sat 
upon, to fight to exhaustion. All this sort of thing 
helped to kfll her, for she was weakened by malaria 
and worn down by lack of help, and could not resist 
when the typhoid developed. But even during the 
short time that she served there, all who had come 
in contact with her, from Admirals to orderhes, 
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knew and adored her as ‘Mary’; there being but one 
of her mould. 

At her own wish her body was deUvered to the sea 
from a little torpedo-boat, off Simon’s Town. And, 
as the Quartermaster of that uneasy craft used to say 
in after years: ‘That was how we buried Mary.* 
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{With Apologies to Lucian) 

C HARON, Hermbs, Atkeinos, Chrysippus, Dam- 
Asius, An Ofhcer, A Philosopher, ani very 
many Dead Men. 

Charon {in the uniform of the Captain of a Pleasure 
Cruiser). Steady, you fellows! Though my be at has 
been changed to this tall-stemed sea-castle, lam still 
responsible for the full tale of you. 

The Dead Men. But we have leave to see agiiin the 
land of our birth. Tie up, and let us go ashore I 
Charon. Willingly, though I warn you, you will 
twice as willing return. In case, however, any ihould 
forget the other half of his ticket, Hermes hei« will 
conduct you. Lock up the bar! They do not draw 
their extra Lethe till they come back. 

Hermes {in the uniform of a Platoon-Sergeant). At your 
service, gentlemen. What are your destinations and 
desires? 

The Dead Men {confusedly). I will go first to see all 
my children still weeping for me.... And I to console 
my widow in her dreams. . . . And I to press a thin 
kiss upon the shotdders of my sweetheart. . .. And I 
to snuff the scent of the liquors of upper Lethe that I 
loved so to drink. •' ' 

Hermes. That is the only sensible fellow in the batch! 
But be off on your supposed businesses. When you 
are satisfied, meet me at the Statue of Achilles. I shall 
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walk there with these others who pull such long faces 
over what can’t be helped. {The Dead Men disperse 
about the Island.) Tell me now, Damasius, as we 
journey to the City, how came you to be pitched 
into Charon’s boat so early in die War?—^for I under¬ 
stand you were no mean athlete. 

Damasius. I fell over a hole hidden by bushes; 
breaking both my legs ere I had accomphshed any¬ 
thing. 

Hermes. Such obstacles can be avoided by one who 
sees clearly. 

Damasius. You forget that I had been trained for 
fifteen seasons upon ground not only flat, but daily 
flattened by means of rollers. 

Hermes. I see. Then that rough groimd gave you 
[to] Hades. And you, Chrysippus, whom I picked up 
in such a filthy condidon? 

Chrysippus. I had been instructed since my seventh 
year by the Philosophers of the Pavilion to fix my 
mind upon figures clad in pure white, moving over 
grass at fore-ordained distances. 

Hermes. This after you were of full age? 

Chrysippus. More particularly so, because it then 
became my vocation. Had the figures continued white 
and near, I should have won victories, but they being 
remote and earth-coloured, I. . . [missing]. 

Hermes. Certainly, your own Mother would not 
know you now. And you, you tmphilosophical lout, 
Atkeinos, how did you put [your] foot in it? 

Atkeinos. We were despatched thrice against un¬ 
broken iron fences on wltich we hung hke flies in 
ftost. 
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Hermes. What, then, of the catapults whose bolts, 
in war, batter down expressly such things? 

Atkeinos. They were few at the first and their bolts 
so hard to procure that we were restricted to six casts 
in the day. 

Hermes. But, later, surely, there were many? 

Atkeinos. Many indeed and those of the best, But, 
by that time, many indeed of the moti were dead, and 
those of the best. 

Hermes. And you, yonder, with the blue gums and 
the shrunk belly, how did you manage your transfer? 

A Dead Man. By drinking water with which 
mules and dead men had had to do. 

Hermes. Incontinent! You should have waited for 
waters purified by art. 

A Dead Man. In all that country over again t the 
shore of India there was not then one such pailful. 
So we died on those barges in our own dung and flux. 
A man must drink, Hermes. 

Hermes. Some of you seem to have been at the 
hquor already. Whom do you ghosts pommel and 
drag by the hair here? Let go, dogs, and tell me your 
grievance against him. 

A Dead Man. We were one hundred and forty— 
entitled to live out our days. 

Hermes. That Ues with Atropos. What followed? 

A Dead Man. This wi 3 ow-maker with half a skull 
led us to perdition through dreadful night. 

Hermes. You battling meantime, like heroes? 

A Dead Man. We could not see. We knew not our 
right from our left beneath those lights. So forty [of 
us] were slain at a blast. 
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Hermes. You make more noise over it than over 
eight hundred and eighty thousand [dead]. {To 
Ofhcer.) And what have you to say for yourself? 

The Ofhcer. Look at the remains of my face. My 
own hand did it. 

Hermes. Since death was so certain at that time, 
what made you kill yourself? 

The Ofhcer. I was commanded to lead these uneasy 
children not in the least trained for war, to discover 
an enemy. But the enemy discovering us first, my 
men howled and fled. I, seeing this, turned my weapon 
against myself. 

Hermes. Little you gained! Those who ran fastest 
luiited to swear that you were in all respects incom¬ 
petent. 

The Ofhcer. I knew that tale would arise [as their 
defence], so I crooked my finger more firmly. 

Hermes. What odds? You were not the only one, 
but all is forgotten now. {To Dead Men.) There is no 
need to spoil this fine day with brawling. Behold the 
City! We can stroll about just as we please, for I 
assure you, we shall not be jostled by admirers. 

The Dead Men. Aie! Aie I Aie I Aie! The pleasant 
places where we were once so satisfied in the 
flesh! 

Hermes. Remember you do not feel hunger or thirst, 
and fancy, if you like, that your fives were given for 
the good of this very State. 

Damasius. I see no change in the State—least of all 
in the amusements. 

Hermes. You cast no shadows now, but when you 
did were you ever able to step off your shadows? 
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Chrysippus. To me my death was so terrible that I 
imagined all would take warning by it. 

Hermes. One must ^^yerylaudtO'he heard above 
the flute-players. What a pity you cannot address them ^ 
m^atiorisl 

Damasius. Surely they know by now that war is 
not of words but for the Ufe. 

Hermes. Was there not in your day one < »f your 
Generals, a man entitled to consideration, telling you 
that very thing? How did you take it? 

Chrysippus. Most of us mocked at his white hairs. 
Some, however, went poUtely about our pleasures, 
which he as mildly as possible wished us to diminish 
a little, in order that we might learn to man thtj walls. 

Damasius. Since we are dead let us be ju tt. We 
ourselves in those days were hostile witnesses at home, 
for we assertedjhat all-virtue lay in the games. 

Chrysippus. Then you, like a snapped stick, broke 
because the ground was a little broken! 

Damasius. Were you any better with your white- 
and-green ball-parlours? 

Chrysippus. Yet bear wimess, ye Gods, we stood 
to it—suffered and perished; though it was all in 
vain. . . . 

The Dead Men. Vain as the Sun on the dead. But 
this Philosopher-fellow here, who smiles upon us, 
took no hand in the War except to talk comfortingly 
to the enemy out of side-doors and from back-gates. 

Hermes. Hands off^ him! Do not bandy reproach 
with a prophet. He seems in good fetde. {To Prato- 
sopher.) How was it, my friend, that you escaped so 
comfortably? 
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Philosopher. Justice protected me when I swore diat 
my actions were directed towards my own salvation. 

Hermes. Well, you cannot deny that that has been 
setded. But it is the sleekness of your carcass which I 
[take the liberty to] admire. 

Philosopher. Naturally I ate and drank. A man must 
live, Hermes. 

The Dead Men. But—but—but—but- 

Hermes. Stop quacking while I question this bird. 
{To Philosopher.) For how long did you eat? 

Philosopher. Through fifteen hvmdred days. 

Hermes. Multiply that by three, some of you 
Quarter-Master Sergeants. We think in millions here. 

The Dead Men. It makes four thousand five hun¬ 
dred full meals, but—but—Usten, Hermes! The bread 
and the wine for each meal was brought to his mouth 
by the blood or the fives of fifteen thousand men who 
died in that single service. 

Hermes. Except that he has already been judged, I 
would call him a somewhat gluttonous devourer of 
his own damnation. 

Philosopher. That is only a matter of opinion in 
which I am now justified, for I hear that the head of 
my School [of thought] has become head of all [the 
State] here. 

Hkimes. It is true. Stop cursing, you dead! Yonder 
is the Statue of Achilles and here are the fortimate ones 
who have just visited their families. 

The Dead Men {by the Statue of Achilles). We have 
seen our wives and mistresses. They do not desire us, 
even in their dreams! 

Hermes. I suppose, then, you were in the habit of 
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maintaining twenty years’ lamentation for men who 
fell in those old wars in which you took no interest. 
And what else did you find out? 

A Dead Man. Most of the hving here are persuaded 
that except through the sin of their own rulers there 
will be no more war; and they say they wifl never 
suffer any war to be waged. 

Hermes. That, as I understand it, is a coi^nsel to 
which the enemy must also agree. 

The Dead Men. By no means, for the rulers and the 
demus and many women and especially the Priests 
asseverate that it needs always two persons t > make 
war. 

Hermes. By no means if the one possess naut3;ht but 
riches and the other a sharpened sword. How-wer, as 
your guide, I am glad you were amused. 

The Dead Men. How can we, even in dea h, for¬ 
bear to grieve when we see the land bared both of 
armed men and catapults? ... And more than half the 
ships of old are not! . . . Nor can those that are left 
be got ready witlrout borrowings and makeshifts. 

Hermes. That is because the womenfolk and speci¬ 
ally their handmaidens must nowadays have their hair 
weekly made as to ripple by the pubhc tire^women. 

Damasius. How has a woman’s headgear to do with 
the phalanxes? 

Chrysippus. Or with the surge-dividing beaks? 

Hermes. Because all power is with the demus, of 
which to-day the greater part are women, or men 
who wait on their desires or fears or expenses. 

Damasius. But the power of women in themselves 
is dreadfully sufficient. 
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Hermes. Not for these new women. Lacking men, 
since so many of you stout fellows shipped with 
Charon, they have taken, as it were, the State for bed¬ 
fellow, and conceive strange things. 

The Dead Men. There is but one conceivable end 
to the matter. The land Ues naked to the covert strife 
of vengeance. How shall it endure? 

Hermes. As it is now, for a certain time during 
which the demagogues will deUver up, by means of 
well-chosen words, all the arms, possessions, islands 
and commerce of the State, one by one or altogether, 
to the enemy, according to [their] fears or [his] 
threats. 

Chrysippus. But after that, at any rate, the people 
will be left in peace? 

Hermes. On the contrary. It is then that their 
bodies will pay the debt of shame. To be utterly 
defenceless wakens in the victor the strong lust of 
killing for pleasure and of enslaving for profit, as 
indeed is aheady practised among the Scythians. 

Damasius. So the Island now stands again with shut 
eyes on the brink of Fate? 

Hermes. Their eyes, they assert, are now opened. 

Chrysippus. I have looked into the eyes of the very- 
newly dead. Why is it, O Compeller of Shades, that 
they are always filled with^uch questioning surprise? 

HERMES.”By my Wand of Office, I have been too 
busy to consider such trifles! Nor, indeed, need you. 
When we return to the Ship you will each drink down 
the special long glass of Lethe, to which, by pity, you 
are entitled. It is made of triple strength for just such 
cases as yours. 
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Arise, shine; for thy Hght is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee. 

2. For, behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, 
and gross darkness the people; but the Lord shall 
arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon 
thee. 

3. And the Gentiles shall come to thy hgl t, and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising. 

19. The sun shall be no more thy hght by day; 
neither for brighmess shall the moon give hght imto 
thee: but the Lord shall be unto thee an everiasting 
hght, and thy God thy glory. 

20. Thy sun shall no more go down; neither shall 
thy moon withdraw itself: for the Lord shall be thine 
everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall 
be ended. 

Isaiah lx. Authorised Version. 

T hey seated themselves in the heavy chairs on 
the pebbled floor beneath the eaves of the summer¬ 
house by the orchard. A table between them carried 
wine and glasses, and a packet of papers, with pen and 
ink. The larger man of the two, his doublet un¬ 
buttoned, his broad face blotched and scarred, puffed 
a litde as he came to rest. The other picked an apple 
from the grass, bit it, and went on with the thread 
of the talk that they must have carried out of doors 
with them. 
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‘But why waste time fighting atomies who do not 
come up to your belly-button, Ben?’ he asked. 

‘It breathes me—it breathes me, between bouts! 
You’d be better for a tussle or two.’ 

‘But not to spend mind and verse on ’em. What 
was Dekker to you? Ye knew he’d strike back—and 
hard.’ 

‘He and Marston had been baiting me like dogs... 
about my trade as they called it, though it was only 
my cursed stepfather’s. “Bricks and mortar,” Dekker 
said, and “hodman.” And he mocked my face. ’Twas 
clean as curds in my youth. This humour has come on 
me since.’ 

‘Ah! “Every man and his humour”? But why did 
ye not have at Dekker in peace—over the sack, as you 
do at me?’ 

‘Because I’d have drawn on him—and he’s no more 
worth a hanging than Gabriel. Setting aside what he 
wrote of me, too, the hireling dog has merit, of a sort. 
His Shoemakers Holiday. Hey? Though my Bartlemy 
Fair, when ’tis presented, wUl furnish out three of it 
and-’ 

‘Ride all the easier. I have suffered two readings of 
it aheady. It creaks like an overloaded hay-wain,’ the 
other cut in. ‘You give too much.’ 

Ben smiled loftily, and went on. ‘But I’m glad I 
lashed him in my Poetaster, for all I’ve worked with 
him since. How comes it that I’ve never fought with 
thee. Will?’ 

‘First, Behemoth,’ the other drawled, ‘it needs two to 
engender any sort of iniquity. Second, the betterment 
of this present age—and die next, maybe—Ues, in chief. 
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on our four shoulders. If the Pillars of the Temple fall 
out, Nature, Art, and Learning come to a stand. Last, 
I am not yet ass enough to hawk up my private spites 
before the groundlings. What do the Court, citizens, 
or ’prentices give for thy fallings-out or falKngs-in 
with Dekker—or the Grand Devil?’ 

‘They should be taught, then—taught.’ 

‘Always that? What’s your commission to enaghten 
us?’ 

‘My own learning which I have heaped up, bfelong, 
at my own pains. M y assured knowledge, also of my 
craft and art. I’ll suffer no man’s mock or maHo on it.’ 

‘The one sure road to mockery.’ 

‘I deny nothing ot my brain-store to my lin :s. I—I 
build up my own vorks throughout.’ 

‘Yet when Dekker cries “hodman” y’are n( -t con¬ 
tent.’ 

Ben half heaved in his chair. ‘I’ll owe you a beating 
for that when I’m thinner. Meantime, here’s on 
account. I say, I build upon my own foimdations; 
devising and perfecting my own plots; adorning ’em 
justly as fits time, place, and action. In all of which 
you sin damnably. I set no landward principahties on 
sea-beaches.’ 

‘They pay their penny for pleasure—^not learning,’ 
Will answered above the apple-core. 

‘Penny or tester, you owe ’em justice. In the facture 
of plays—nay, Usten, Will—at all points they must be 
dressed historically—teres atque rotundus—in ornament 
and temper. As my Sejams, of which the mob was 
unworthy.’ 

Here Will made a doleful face, and echoed, ‘Un- 
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worthy! I was—what did I play, Ben, in that long 
weariness? Some most grievous ass.’ 

‘The part of Caius SiUus,’ said Ben stiffly. 

Will laughed aloud. ‘True. “Indeed that place was 
not my sphere.” ’ 

It must have been a quotation, for Ben winced a 
htde, ere he recovered himself and went on: ‘Also my 
Alchemist which the world in part apprehends. The 
main of its learning is necessarily yet hid from ’em. 
To come to your works, Will-’ 

‘I am a sinner on all sides. The drink’s at your 
elbow.’ 

‘Confession shall not save ye—^nor bribery.’ Ben 
filled his glass. ‘Sooner than labour the right cold heat 
to devise your own plots you filch, botch, and clap 
’em together out o’ ballads, broadsheets, old wives’ 
tales, chap-books-’ 

Will nodded with complete satisfaction. ‘Say on,’ 
quoth he. 

‘ ’Tis so with nigh all yours. I’ve known honester 
jackdaws. And whom among the learned do ye 
deceive? Reckoning up those—^forty, is it?—^your plays 
you’ve misbegot, there’s not six which have not plots 
common as Moorditch.’ 

‘Ye’re out, Ben. There’s not one. My Love’s Labour 
(how I came to write it, I know not) is nearest to law- 
M issue. My Tempest (how I came to write that, I 
know) is, in some part, my own stuff. Of the rest, I 
stand guilty. Bastards all I’ 

‘And no shame?’ 

‘None 1 Our business must be fltted with parts hot 
and hot—and die boys are more trouble than the men. 
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Give me the bones of any stuff. I’ll cover ’em as 
quickly as any. But to hatch new plots is to waste 
God’s unretuming time like a—’—^he chuckled—‘like 
a hen.’ 

‘Yet see what ye miss! Invention next to Know¬ 
ledge, whence it proceeds, being the chief glory of 
Art-’ 

‘Miss, say you? Dick Burbage—^in my Hamlet that 
I botched for him when he had staled of our Kings? 
(Nobly he played it) Was he a miss?’ 

Ere Ben could speak Will overbore him. 

‘And when poor Dick was at odds with the world 
in general and womenkind in special, I clapped lim up 
my Lear for a vomit.’ 

‘An hotch-potch of passion, outrunning leason,’ 
was the verdict. 

‘Not altogether. Cast in a mould too large ;':br any 
boards to bear. (My fault!) Yet Dick evened it. And 
when he’d come out of his whoremongering after¬ 
maths of repentance, I served him my Macbeth to 
toughen him. Was that a miss?’ 

‘I grant you your Macbeth as nearest in spirit to my 
Sejanus', showing for example: “How fortune plie? 
her sports when she begins To practise ’em.’’ We’ll 
see which of the two lives longest.’ 

‘Amen! I’ll bear no malice among the worms.’ 

A liveried serving-man, booted and spurred, led a 
saddle-horse through the gate into the orchard. At a 
sign from Will he tethered the beast to a tree, lurched 
aside and stretched on the grass. Ben, curious as a 
lizard, for all his bulk, wanted to know what it 
meant. 
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‘There’s a nosing Justice of the Peace lost in thee,’ 
Will returned. ‘Yon’s a business I’ve neglected all this 
day for thy fat sake—and he by so much the drunker. 

.. . Patience! It’s all set out on the table. Have a care 
with the ink!’ 

Ben reached unsteadily for the packet of papers and 
read the superscription: ‘ “To William Shakespeare, 
Gendeman, at his house of New Place in the town of 
Stratford, these—with diligence from M. S.’’ Why 
does the fellow withhold his name? Or is it one of 
your women? I’ll look.’ 

Muz 2 y as he was, he opened and unfolded a mass 
of printed papers experdy enough. 

‘From the most learned divine, Miles Smith of 
Brazen Nose College,’ Will explained. ‘You know 
this business as well as I. The King has set all the 
scholars of England to make one Bible, which the 
Church shall be bound to, out of all the Bibles that 
men use.’ 

‘7 knew.’ Ben could not lift his eyes from the 
printed page. ‘I’m more about Court than you think. 
The learning of Oxford and Cambridge—“most noble 
and most equal,” as I have said—and Westminster, to 
sit upon a clutch of Bibles. Those ’ud be Geneva (my 
mother read to me out of it at her knee), Douai, 
Rheims, Coverdale, Matthew’s, the Bishops’, the Great, 
and so forth.’ 

‘They are all set down on the page there—^text 
against text. And you call me a botcher of old clothes?’ 

‘Jusdy. But what’s your concern with this botchery? 
To keep peace among the Divines? There’s fifty of 
’em at it as I’ve heard.’ 
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‘I deal with but one. He came to know me when we 
played at Oxford—when the plague was too hot in 
London.’ 

‘I remember this Miles Smith now. Son of a 
butcher? Hey?’ Ben grunted. 

‘Is it so?’ was the quiet answer. ‘He was moved, he 
said, with some lines of mine in Dick’s part. He said 
they were, to his godly apprehension, a parable, as it 
might be, of his reverend self, going down dark ing to 
his tomb ’twixt cliffs of ice and iron.’ 

‘What lines? I know none of thine of that j ower. 
But in my Sejanus -’ 

‘These were in my Macbeth. They lost notlsing at 
Dick’s mouth:— 

‘ “To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-monow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death-” 

or something in that sort. Condell writes ’em out fair 
for him, and tells him I am Justice of the Peace (where¬ 
in he lied) and armiger, which brings me within the 
pale of God’s creatures and the Church. Little and 
little, then, this very reverend Miles Smith opens his 
mind to me. He and a half-score others, his cloth, are 
cast to furbish up the Prophets—^Isaiah to Malachi. In 
his opinion by what he’d heard, I had some skill in 
words, and he’d condescend-’ 

‘How?’ Ben barked. ‘Condescend?’ 

‘Why not? He’d condescend to inquire o’ me 
privily, when direct illumination lacked, for a tricking- 
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out of his words or the turn of some figure. For 
example’—Will pointed to the papers—‘here be the 
first three verses of the Sixtieth of Isaiah, and the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth of that same. Miles has been at a 
stand over ’em a week or more,’ 

‘They never called on me' Ben caressed lovingly the 
hand-pressed proofs on their lavish linen paper. ‘Here’s 
the Latin atop and’—^his thick forefinger ran down the 
shp—‘some three—four—Englishings out of the other 
Bibles. They spare ’emselves nothing. Let’s to it to¬ 
gether. Will you have the Latin first?’ 

‘Could I choke ye from that, Holofemes?’ 

Ben rolled forth, richly: ‘ “Surge^ illumare, Jerusalem, 
quia venit lumen tuum, et gloria Domini super te orta est. 
Quia ecce tenehrae operient terram et caligo populos. Super 
te autem orietur Dominus, et gloria ejus in te videhitur. 
Et ambulabunt gentes in lumine tuo, et reges in splendore 
ortus tui." Er-hum? Think you to better that?’ 

‘How have Smith’s crew gone about it?’ 

‘Thus.’ Ben read from the paper. ‘ “Get thee up, 
O Jerusalem, and be bright, for thy light is at hand, 
and the glory of God has risen up upon thee,’’ ’ 
‘Up-pup-up!’ Will stuttered profanely. 

Ben held on. ‘ “See how darlmess is upon the earth 
and the peoples thereof,” ’ 

‘That’s no great stuff to put into Isaiah’s mouth. And 
further, Ben?’ 

‘ “But on thee God shall shew hght and on-” or 

“in,” is it?’ (Ben held the proof closer to the deep 
furrow at the bridge of his nose.) ‘ “On thee shall His 
glory be manifest. So that all peoples shall walk in thy 
hght and the Kings in the glory of thy morning.” ’ 
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‘It may be mended. Read me the Coverdale of it 
now. ’Tis on the same sheet—to the right, Ben.’ 

‘Umm—umm! Coverdale saith, “And therefore get 
thee up betimes, for thy Hght cometh, and the glory 
of the Lord shall rise up upon thee. For lo! while the 
darkness and cloud covereth the earth and the people, 
the Lord shall shew thee light, and His glory snail be 
seen in thee. The Gentiles shall come to thy ligj it, and 
kings to the brightness that springeth forth upon 
thee.’’ But “gentes” is, for the most part, “peoples,” ’ 
Ben concluded. 

‘Eh?’ said Will indifferendy. ‘Art sure?’ 

This loosed an avalanche of instances from Ovid, 
QuintiUan, Terence. Columella, Seneca, and ithers. 
Will took no heed dll the rush ceased, but stan d into 
the orchard, through the September haze. *No' v give 
me the Douai and Geneva for this “Get thee up, O 
Jerusalem,” ’ said he at last. ‘They’ll be all theie.’ 

Ben referred to the proofs. ‘ ’Tis “arise” in both,’ 
said he. ‘ “Arise and be bright” in Geneva. In the 
Douai ’tis “Arise and be illuminated.” ’ 

‘So? Give me the paper now.’ Will took it from 
his companion, rose, and paced towards a tree in the 
orchard, turning again, when he had reached it, by a 
well-worn track through the grass. Ben leaned for¬ 
ward in his chair. The other’s free hand went up 
wamingly. 

‘Quiet, man!’ said he. ‘I wait on my Demon!’ He 
fell into the stage-stride of his art at that time, speaking 
to the air. 

‘How shall this open? “Arise?” No! “Rise!” Yes. 
And we’ll have no weak coupling. ’Tis a call to a 
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City! “Rise—shine” . . . Nor yet any schoolmaster’s 
“because”—because Isaiah is not Holofemes. “Rise- 

shine; for thy light is come, and -/” ’ He refreshed 

himself from the apple and the proofs as he strode. 

‘ “And—and the glory of God!”—^No! “God” ’s over 
short. We need the long roll here. “And the glory of 
the Lord is risen on thee” (Isaiah speaks the part. We’ll 
have it from his own Ups.) What’s next in Smith’s 
stuff?... “See how?” Oh, vile—^vile!... And Geneva 
hath “Lo”? (Still, Ben! Still!) “Lo” is better by all 
odds: but to match the long roll of “the Lord” we’ll 
have it “Behold.” How goes it now? For, behold, dark¬ 
ness clokes the earth a/jd—and ” What’s the colour 

and use of this cursed ca/i^o, Ben?— “Etcaligopopulos” ’ 

‘ “Mistiness” or, as in Pliny, “blindness.” And 
further-’ 

‘No—o . . . Maybe, though, caligo will piece out 
tenehrae. “Quia ecce tenehrae operient terram et caligo 
populos.” Nay! “Shadow” and “mist” are not men 
enough for this work.... Blindness, did ye say, Ben? 

... The blackness of blindness atop of mere darkness? 
... By God, I’ve used it in my own stuff many times! 
“Gross” searches it to the hilts! “Darkness covers”— 
no—“clokes” (short always). “Darkness clokes the earth, 
and gross—gross darkness the people!” (But Isaiah’s pro¬ 
phesying, with the storm behind him. Can ye not feel 
it, Ben? It must be “shall ”)—“Shall cloke the earth” ... 
The rest comes clearer. . . . “But on thee God shall 
arise” . . . (Nay, that’s sacrificing the Creator to the 
Creature!) “But the Lord shall arise on thee,” and— 
yes, we’ll sound that “thee” again—“and on thee 
shall”—No! . . . “And His glory shall be seen on 
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thee.” Good!’ He walked his beat a little in silence, 
mumbling the two verses before he mouthed them. 

‘I have it! Heark, Ben I Rise-shine; for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen on thee. For, 
behold, darkness shall cloke the earth, and gross darkness 
the people. But the Lord shall arise on thee, and His 
glory shall be seen upon thee.'* * 

‘There’s something not all amiss there,’ Ben con ceded. 
‘My Demon never betrayed me yet, while I r rusted 
him. Now for the verse that runs to the blast of rams’- 
homs. ambulabunt gentes in lumine tuo, et teges in 
splendore ortus tui." Hi>w goes that in the Smithy ’ “The 
Gentiles shall come to thy hght, and kings to the 
brightness that springs forth upon thee?’’ Tht same 
in Coverdale and the Bishops’—eh? We’ll keep “Gen¬ 
tiles,’’ Ben, for the sake of the indraught of ttie last 
syllable. But it might be “And the Gentiles shall 
draw.” No! The plainer the better! “The Gentiles 
shall come to thy hght, and kings to the splendour of 

-” (Smith’s out here! We’ll need something that 

shall lift the trumpet anew.) “Kings shall—shall— 

Kings to-” (Listen, Ben, but on your life speak 

not!) “Gentiles shall come to thy hght, and kings to 
thy brighmess”—No! “Kings to the brightness that 

springeth-” Serves not! . . . One trumpet must 

answer another. And the blast of a trumpet is always 
ai-ai. “The brighmess oF’— "Ortus" signifies “rising,” 
Ben—or what?’ 

‘Ay, or “birth,” or the East in general.’ 

‘Ass! ’Tis the one word that answers to “hght.” 
“Kings to the brighmess of thy rising.” Look! The 
diing shines now within and widiout. God! That so 
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mudi should he on _a word !’ He repeated the verse— 
iJTf Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to 
the brightness of thy rising** * 

He walked to the table and wrote rapidly on the 
proof margin all three verses as he had spoken 
them. ‘If they hold by this,’ said he, raising his 
head, ‘they’ll not go far astray. Now for the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth verses. On the other sheet, Ben. 
What? What? Smith says he has held back his render¬ 
ing till he hath seen mine? Then we’ll botch ’em as 
they stand. Read me first the Latin; next the Cover- 
dale, and last the Bishops’. There’s a contagion of sleep 
in the air.’ He handed back the proofs, yawned, and 
took up his walk. 

Obedient, Ben began: ‘ “Non erit tihi amplius Sol ad 
lucendum per diem, nec splendor Lunae illuminabit te*' 
Which Coverdale rendereth, “The Sun shall never be 
thy day Ught, and the Ught of the Moon shall never 
shine unto thee.” The Bishops read: “Thy sun shall 
never be thy dayhght and the light of the moon shall 
never shine on thee.” ’ 

‘Coverdale is the better,’ said Will, and, wrinkling 
his nose a Uttle, ‘The Bishops put out their lights 
clumsily. Have at it, Ben.’ 

Ben pursed his Ups and knit his brow. ‘The two verses 
are in the same mode, changing a hand’s-breadth in 
the second. By so much, therefore, the more difficult.’ 

‘Ye see that, then?’ said the other, staring past him, 
and muttering as he paced, concerning suns and 
moons. Presently he took back the proof, chose him 
another apple, and grunted. ‘Umm—umm! “Thy 
Sun shall never be-” No! Flat as a spUt viol. 
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“No« erit tibi amplius Sol -” That amplius must give 

tongue. Ah!... “Thy Sun shall not—shall not—shall 
no more be thy Hght by day”... A fair entry. “Nor?” 
—No! Not on the heels of “day.” “Neither” it must 
be—“Neither the Moon”—but here’s splendor and the 
rams’-homs again. (Therefore— ai — ai!) “Neither for 
brighmess shall the Moon—” (Pest! It is the Lor i who 
is taking the Moon’s place over Israel. It must be “thy 
Moon.”) “Neither for brighmess shall thy Moo i hght 
—give—make—give light unto thee.” Ah! . . . Listen 
here! . . . '‘The Sun shall no more be thy light hy day: 
neitherfor brightness shall thy Moon give light untc thee” 
That serves, and more, for the first entry. Wha: next, 
Ben?’ 

Ben nodded magisterially as Will neared him, 
reached out his hand for the proofs, and read: ‘ "Sed 
erit tibi Dominus in liicem sempiternam et Deus mus in 
gloriam tuam” Here is a jewel of Coverdale’s tlut the 
Bishops have wisely stolen whole. Hear! “But the 
Lord Himself shall be thy everlasting hght, and thy God 
shall be thy glory.” ’ Ben paused. ‘There’s a hand’s- 
breadth of splendour for a simple man to gather!’ 

‘Both hands rather. He’s swept the strings as 
divinely as David before Saul,’ Will assented. ‘We’ll 
convey it whole, too, . . . What’s amiss now, Holo- 
femes?’ 

For Ben was regarding him with a scholar’s cold 
pity. ‘Both hands! Will, hast thou ever troubled to 
master any shape or sort of prosody—the mere names 
of the measures and pulses of strung words?’ 

‘I beget some such stuff and send it to you to 
christen. What’s your wisdomhood in labour of?’ 
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‘Naught. Naught. But not to know the names of 
the took of his trade!’ Ben half muttered and pro¬ 
nounced some Greek word or other which conveyed 
nothing to the Hstener, who rephed: ‘Pardon, then, for 
whatever sin it was. I do but know words for my need 
of’em, Ben. Hold still awhile!’ 

He went back to his pacings and mutterings. ‘ “For 
the Lord Himself shall be thy—or thine?—everlasting 
Ught.’’ Yes. We’ll convey that.’ He repeated it twice. 
‘Nay! Can be bettered. Hark ye, Ben. Here is the Sun 
going up to over-nm and possess all Heaven for ever¬ 
more. Therefore (Still, man!) we’ll harness the horses 
of the dawn. Hear their hooves? “The Lord Himself 

shall be unto thee thy everlasting hght, and-’’ Hold 

again! After that cUmbing thunder must be some 
smooth check—^like great wings gliding. Therefore 
we’ll not have “shah be thy glory,’’ but ^‘And thy God 
thy glory!’’ Ay—even as an eagle ahghteth! Good— 
good! Now again, the sun and moon of that twentieth 
verse, Ben.’ 

Ben read: ‘ “Now occidet ultra Sol tuus et Luna tua non 
minuetur: quia erit tibi Dominus in lucem sempitemam et 
complebuntur dies luctus tui” ’ 

Will snatched the paper and read aloud from the 
Coverdale version. ‘ “Thy Sim shall never go down, 
and thy Moon shall not be taken away. . . .” What 
a plague’s Coverdale doing with his blocking ets and 
urs, Ben? What’s minuetur^ ... I’ll have it all anon.’ 

‘MiiusVv—make less—appeaser—abate, as vn.-’ 

‘So?’.. .WiB threw the proofs back.‘Then “wane” 
should serve. “Neither shall thy moon wane” . . . 
“Wane” is good, but over-weak for place next to 
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“moon” ’He swore softly. ‘Isaiah hath abolished 
both earthly sun and moon. Exeunt ambo. Aha! I begin 
to see!... Sol, the man, goes down—down stairs or 
trap—as needs be. Therefore “Go down” shall stand. 
“Set” would have been better—as a sword sent home 
in the scabbard—but it jars—^it jars. Now Luna must 
retire herself in some simple fashion.. . . Which! Ass 
that I be! ’Tis common talk in all the plays. . . 
“Withdrawn” ... “Favour withdrawn” ... “O lun- 
tenance withdrawn.” “The Queen withdraws henelf” 

... “Withdraw,” it shall be 1 “Neither shall thy n oon 
withdraw herself.” (Hear her silver train rasp the 
boards, Ben?) “Thy sun shall no more go down — 
neither shall thy moon withdraw herself. For the Lord ..” 
—ay, the Lord, simple of Himself— be thin, ”— 
yes, “thine” here— “everlasting light, and" . . . flow 
goes the ending, Ben?’ 

‘ “Et complebuntur dies luctus tui.” ’ Ben read. ‘ “i\nd 
thy sorrowful days shall be rewarded thee,” says 
Coverdale.’ 

‘And the Bishops?’ 

‘ “And thy sorrowful days shall be ended.” ’ 

‘By no means. And Douai?’ 

‘ “Thy sorrow shall be ended.” ’ 

‘And Geneva?’ 

‘ “And the days of thy mourning shall be ended.” ’ 

‘The Switzers have it! Lay the tail of Geneva to the 
head of Coverdale and the last is without flaw.’ He 
hegan. to thump Ben on the shoulder. ‘We have it\ 1 
have it all, Boanerges! Blessed be my Demon! Hear! 
“The sun shall no more be thy light by day, neither for 
brightness the moon by night. But the Lord Himself shall 
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be unto thee thy everlasting lightj and thy God thy glory." ’ 
He drew a deep breath and went on. ‘ “ Thy sun shall 
no more go down; neither shall thy moon withdraw herself, 
for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of 
thy mourning shall be ended." ’ The rain of triumphant 
blows began again, ‘If those other seven devils in 
London let it stand on this sort, it serves. But God 
knows what they can not turn upsee-dejee!’ 

Ben wriggled. ‘Let be!’ he protested. ‘Ye are more 
moved by this jugglery than if the Globe were burned.’ 

‘Thatch—old thatch! And full of fleas! . . . But, 
Ben, ye should have heard my Ezekiel making mock 
of fallen Tyrus in his twenty-seventh chapter. Miles 
sent me the whole, for, he said, some small touches. 
I took it to the Bank—four o’clock of a summer mom; 
stretched out in one of our wherries—and watched 
London, Port and Town, up and down the river, 
waking all arrayed to heap more upon evident excess. 
Ay! “A merchant for the peoples of many isles” . . . 
“The ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy markets”? 
Yes! I saw all Tyre before me neighing her pride 
against hfted heaven.... But what will they let stand 
of all mine at long last? Which? I’ll never know.’ 

He had set himself neatly and quickly to refolding 
and cording the packet while he talked. ‘That’s secret 
enough,’ he said at the finish. 

‘He’ll lose it by the way.’ Ben pointed to the sleeper 
beneath the tree. ‘He’s owl-drunk.’ 

‘But not his horse,’ said Will. He crossed the 
orchard, roused the man; slid the packet into an holster 
which he carefully rebuckled; saw him out of the gate, 
and returned to his chair. 
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‘who will know we had part in it?’ Ben asked. 

‘God, maybe—^if He ever lay ear to earth. I’ve gained 
and lost enough—lost enough.’ He lay back and 
sighed. There was long silence till he spoke half aloud. 
‘And Kit that was my master in the beginning, he 
died when all the world was young.’ 

‘Knifed on a tavern reckoning—not even :'or a 
wench!’ Ben nodded. 

‘Ay. But if he’d hved he’d have breathed me 1 Fore 
God, he’d have breathed me I’ 

‘Was Marlowe, or any man, ever thy master. Will?’ 

‘He alone. Very he. I envied Kit. Ye do not 1( now 
that envy, Ben?’ 

‘Not as touching m) own works. When the m >b is 
led to prefer a baser Muse, I have felt the hurt, and 
paid home. Ye know chat—as ye know my doc-xine 
of play-writing.’ 

‘Nay—not wholly—tell it at large,’ said Will, re¬ 
laxing in his seat, for virtue had gone out of him. He 
put a few drowsy questions. In three minutes Ben had 
launched full-flood on the decayed state of the drama, 
which he was born to correct; on cabals and intrigues 
against him which he had fought without cease; and 
on the inveterate muddle-headedness of the mob un¬ 
less duly scourged into approbation by his magisterial 
hand. 

It was very still in the orchard now that the horse 
had gone. The heat of the day held though the sim 
sloped, and the wine had done its work. Presendy, 
Ben’s discourse was broken by a snort from the other 
chair. 

‘I was listening, Ben! Missed not a word—missed 
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not a word.’ Will sat up and rubbed his eyes. ‘Ye held 
me throughout.’ His head dropped again before he 
had done speaking. 

Ben looked at him with a chuckle and quoted from 

one of his own plays:— 

‘ “Mine earnest vehement botcher 

And deacon also, Will, I cannot dispute with 
>> > 

you. 

He drew out flint, steel and tinder, pipe and 
tobacco-bag from somewhere round his waist, lit and 
puffed against the midges till he, too, dozed. 
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W HEN THAT SLOOP known to have been in the 
West Indies trade for a century ^ had been re¬ 
paired by Mr. Randolph of Stephano’s Island, 
there arose between liim and her owner, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone Gallop, a deep-draught pilot. Admiral (Retired) 
Lord Heatleigh, and Mr. Winter Vergil, R.N. (also 
retired), the question how she would best sail, This 
could only be settled on trial trips of the above ‘ Com¬ 
mittee, ably assisted by Lil, Mr. Randolph’s mongrel 
fox-terrier, and, sometimes, the Command r of 
H.M.S. Bulleana, who was the Admiral’s nephc w. 

Lil had been sHd into a locker to keep dry til: they 
reached easier water. The others lay aft watchii g the 
breadths of the all-coloured seas. Mr. Gallop at the 
tiller, which had replaced the wheel, said as httle as 
possible, but condescended, before that company, to 
make his boat show off among the reefs and passages 
of coral where his business and dehght lay. 

Mr. Vergil, not for the first time, justified himself to 
the Commander for his handling of the great Parrot 
Problem, which has been told elsewhere. The Com¬ 
mander tactfully agreed with the main principle that— 
man, beast, or bird—discipline must be preserved in 
the Service; and that, so far, Mr. Vergil had done right 
in disrating, by cutting off her tail-feathers, Josephine, 
alias Jemmy Reader, the West African parrot.... 

He himself had known a dog—his own dog, in fact 

^ See Limits and Renewals : 'A Naval Mutiny.’ 
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—almost bom, and altogether brought up, in a 
destroyer, who had not only been rated and disrated, 
but also re-rated and promoted, completely under¬ 
standing the while what had happened, and why. 

‘Come out and hsten,’ said Mr. Randolph, reaching 
into the locker. ‘This’ll do you good.’ Lil came out, 
hmp over his hand, and braced herself against the snap 
and jerk of a sudden rip which Mr. Gallop was cutting 
across. He had stood in to show the Admiral Gallop’s 
Island whose original grantees had freed their Carib 
slaves more than a hundred years ago. These had natur¬ 
ally taken their owners* family name; so that now 
there were many Gallops—gentle, straight-haired men 
of substance and ancestry, with manners to match, and 
instinct, beyond all knowledge, of their home waters 
—from Panama, that is, to Pernambuco. 

The Commander told a tale of an ancient destroyer 
on the China station which, with three others of equal 
seniority, had been hurried over to the East Coast of 
England when the Navy called up her veterans for the 
War. How Malachi—^Michael, Mike, or Mickey— 
throve aboard the old Makee-do, on whose books he 
was rated as ‘Pup,’ and learned to chmb oily steel 
ladders by hooking his fore-feet over the rungs. How 
he was used as a tippet round his master’s neck on the 
bridge of cold nights. How he had his own special 
area, on deck by the raft, sacred to his private concerns, 
and never did anything one hair’s-breadth outside it. 
How he possessed an officers’ steward of the name of 
Furze, his devoted champion and trumpeter through 
the htde flotilla which worked together on convoy 
and escort duties in the North Sea. Then the wastage 
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of war began to tell and ... The Commander turned 
to the Admiral. 

‘They dished me out a new Volunteer sub for First 
Lieutenant—a youngster of nineteen—with a hand on 
him like a ham and a voice like a pneumatic riveter, 
though he couldn’t pronounce “r” to save himself. I 
found him sitting on the ward-room table with liis cap 
on, scratching his leg. He said to me, “Well, old top, 
and what’s the big idea for to-mowwow’s agouy?” I 
told him—and a bit more. He wasn’t upset. He was 
really grateful for a hint how things were run in “big 
ships’’ as he called ’em. {Makee-do was three hundred 
ton, I think.) He’d served in Coastal Motor Boats 
retrieving corpses oH'the Cornish coast. He tc Id me 
his skipper was a vet who called the sweUs “fuws\rows” 
and thought he ought to keep between ’em. Hb name 
was Eustace Cyril Chidden; and his papa was a sugar- 
refiner. . . .’ 

Surprise was here expressed in various quarters; 
Mr. Winter Vergil adding a few remarks on the 
decadence of the New Navy. 

‘No,’ said the Commander. ‘The “old top” business 
had nothing to do with it. He just didn’t loiow-that 
was all. But Mike took to him at once. 

‘Well, we were booted out, one night later, on 
special duty. No marks or hghts of course—raining, 
and confused seas. As soon as I’d made an offing, I 
ordered him to take the bridge. Cyril trots up, his 
boots greased, the complete N.O. Mike and I stood by 
in the chart-room. Pretty soon, he told off old Shide, 
our Torpedo Coxswain, for being a quarter-point off 
his course. (He was, too; but he wasn’t pleased.) A bit 
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later, Cyril ships his steam-riveter voice and tells him 
he’s all over the card, and if he does it again he’ll be 
“weUeved.” It went on like this the whole trick; 
Michael and me waiting for Shide to mutiny. When 
Shide came off, I asked him what he thought we’d 
drawn. “Either a dud or a diamond,’’ says Shide. 
“There’s no middle way with that muster.’’ That gave 
me the notion that Cyril might be worth kicking. So 
we all had a hack at him. He liked it. He did, indeed! 
He said it was so “intewesting” because Makee-do 
“steered like a witch,” and no one ever dreamed of 
trying to steer C.M.B.’s. They must have been bloody 
pirates in that trade, too. He was used to knocking 
men about to make ’em attend. He threatened a stay- 
maker’s apprentice (they were pushing all sorts of 
shore-muckings at us) for imitating his Hsp. It was 
smoothed over, but the man made the most of it. He 
was a Bolshie before we knew what to call ’em. He 
kicked Michael once when he thought no one was 
looking, but Furze saw, and the blighter got his head 
cut on a hatch-coaming. That didn’t make him any 
sweeter.’ 

A twenty-thousand-ton liner, full of thirsty pas¬ 
sengers, passed them on the horizon. Mr. Gallop gave 
her name and that of the pilot in charge, with some 
scandal as to her weakness at certain speeds and 
turns. 

‘Not so good a sea-boat as herV He pointed at 
a square-faced tug—or but Uttle larger—^punching 
dazzle-white wedges out of indigo-blue. The Admiral 
stood up and pronounced her a North Sea mine¬ 
sweeper. 
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‘Was. Ferry-boat now,’ said Mr. Gallop. ‘Never 
been stopped by weather since ten years.’ 

The Commander shuddered aloud, as the old thing 
shovelled her way along. ‘But she sleeps dry,’ he said. 
*We hved in a foot of water. Our decks leaked like 
anything. We had to shore our bulkheads with broom¬ 
sticks practically every other trip. Most of our jeople 
weren’t broke to the life, and it made ’em stick)i. I had 
to tighten things up.' 

The Admiral and Mr. Vergil nodded. 

‘Then, one day, Chidden came to me and sail i there 
was some feeling on the lower deck because Mike was 
still rated as “Pup” after all his sea-time. He d ought 
our people would like him being promoted to Dog. I 
asked who’d given ’em the notion. “Me,” says Cyril. 
“I think it’ll help de-louse ’em mowally.” Of course 
I instructed him to go to Hell and mind his own job. 
Then I notified that Mike was to be borne on the 
ship’s books as Able Dog Malachi. I was on the bridge 
when the watches were told of it. They cheered. 
Foc’sle afloat; galley fire missing as usual; but they 
cheered. That’s the lower deck.’ 

Mr. Vergil rubbed hands in assent. 

‘Did Mike know, Mr. Randolph? He did. He used to 
sniff forrard to see what the men’s dinners were going 
to be. If he approved, he went and patronised ’em. If 
he didn’t, he came to the ward-room for sharks and 
Worcester sauce. He was a great free-fooder. But— 
the day he was promoted Dog—^he trotted round all 
messes and threw his litde weight about like an 
Admiral’s inspection—Uncle. (He wasn’t larger than 
Lil, there.) Next time we were in for boiler-clean, I 
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got him a brass collar engraved with his name and 
rating. I swear it was the only bit of bright-work in 
the North Sea all the War. They fought to polish it. 
Oh, Malachi was a great Able Dog, those days, but 
he never forgot his decencies. . . .’ 

Mr. Randolph here drew Lil’s attention to this. 

‘Well, and dien our Bolshie-bird oozed about say¬ 
ing that a ship where men were treated like dogs and 
vice versa was no catch. Quite true, if correct; but it 
spreads despondency and attracts the baser elements. 
You see?’ 

‘Anything’s an excuse when they are hanging in the 
wind,’ said Mr. Vergil. ‘And what might you have 
had for the standing-part of your tackle?’ 

‘ You know as well as I do, Vergil. The old crowd— 
Gimner, Chief Engineer, Cook, Chief Stoker, and 
Torpedo Cox. But, no denyin’, we were hellish un- 
comfy. Those old thirty-knotters had no bows or free¬ 
board to speak of, and no officers’ quarters. (Sleep 
with your Gunner’s socks in your mouth, and so on.) 
You remember ’em, sir?’ The Admiral did—when the 
century was young—and some pirate-hunting behind 
muddy islands. Mr. Gallop drank it in. His war experi¬ 
ences had ranged no further than the Falklands, which 
he had visited as one of the prize-crew of a German 
sailing-ship picked up Patagonia way and sent south 
under charge of a modem sub-Ueutenant who had not 
the haziest notion how to get the canvas off a barque 
in full career for vertical cliffs. He told the tale. Mr. 
Randolph, who had heard it before, brought out a 
meal sent by Mrs. Vergil. Mr. Gallop laid the sloop on 
a slant where she could look after herself while they 
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ate. Lil earned her share by showing off her few small 
tricks. 

‘Mongrels are always smartest,’ said Mr. Randolph 
half defiantly. 

‘Don’t call ’em mongrels.’ The Commander 
tweaked Lil’s impudent little ear. ‘Mike was a bit that 
way. Call ’em “mixed.” There’s a difference.’ 

The tiger-lily flush inherited from his ancest Drs on 
the mainland flared a little through the brown >f Mr. 
Gallop’s cheek. ‘Right,’ said he. ‘There’s a heaj differ 
’twixt mongrel and mixed.’ 

And in due time, so far as Time was on thos< beryl 
floors, they came back to the Commander’s ta^e. 

It covered increasing discomforts and disgusts, 
varied by escapes from being blown out of wi ter by 
their own side in fog; affairs with submarines; argu¬ 
ments with pig-headed convoy-captains, and t aidless 
toil to maintain Makee-do abreast of her work which 
the growing ignorance and lowering morale of the 
new drafts made harder. 

‘The only one of us who kept his tail up was Able 
Dog Malachi. He was an asset, let alone being my 
tippet on watch. I used to button his front and hind 
legs into my coat, with two turns of my comforter 
over all. Did he like it? He had to. It was his station in 
action. But he had his enemies. I’ve told you what a 
refined person he was. Well, one day, a buzz went 
round that he had defiled His Majesty’s quarterdeck. 
Furze reported it to me, and, as he said, “Beggin’ your 
pardon, it might as well have been any of us, sir, as 
him.” I asked the litde fellow what he had to say for 
himself; confronting him with the circumstantial 
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evidence of course. He was very offended. I knew it by 
the way he stiffened next time I took him for tippet. 
Chidden was sure there had been some dirty work 
somewhere; but he thought a Court of Inquiry might 
do good and settle one or two other things that were 
loose in the ship. One party wanted Mike disrated on 
the evidence. They were the-’ 

‘J know ’em,’ sighed Mr. Vergil; his eyes piercing 
the years behind him. 

‘The other lot wanted to find out the man who had 
tampered with the—the circumstantial evidence and 
pitch him into the ditch. At that particular time, we 
were escorting mine-sweepers—every one a bit jumpy. 
I saw what Chidden was driving at, but I wasn’t sure 
our crowd here were mariners enough to take the 
inquiry seriously. Chidden swore they were. He’d 
been through the Crystal Palace training himself Then 
I said, “Make it so. I waive my rights as the dog’s 
owner. Discipline’s discipline, tell ’em; and it may be 
a counter-irritant.’’ 

‘The trouble was there had been a fog, on the morn¬ 
ing of the crime, that you couldn’t spit through; so no 
one had seen anything. Naturally, Mike sculled about 
as he pleased; but his regular routine—he slept with 
me and Chidden in the ward-room—was to take off 
from our stomachs about three bells in the morning 
watch (half-past five) and trot up topside to attend to 
himself in his own place. the evidence, you see, 
was found near the bandstand—the after six-povmder; 
and accused was incapable of testifying on his own 
behalf.... Well, that Court of Inquiry had it up and 
down and thortships all the time we were covering 
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the mine-sweepers. It was a foul area; rather too close 
to Fritz’s coast. We only drew seven feet, so we were 
more or less safe. Our supporting cruisers lay on the 
edge of the area. Fritz had messed that up months 
before, and lots of his warts—mines—^had broke loose 
and were bobbing about; and then our specialists had 
swept it, and laid down areas of their own, and so on. 
Any other time all hands would have been Icoking 
out for loose mines. (They have horns that nod rt you 
in a sickly-friendly-frisky way when they roll, i But, 
while Mike’s inquiry was on, all hands were too 
worked-up over it to spare an eye outboard.., . Oh, 
Mike knew, Mr. Randolph. Make no mistal-e. He 
knew he was in for trouble. The Prosecution w< re too 
crafty for him. The) stuck to the evidence—th t locus 
in quo and so on.... Sentence? Disrating to Pup again, 
which carried loss of badge-of-rank—his collar. Furze 
took it off, and Mickey Ucked his hand and Furz; wept 
hke Peter.... Then Mickey hoicked himself up to the 
bridge to tell me about it, and I made much of him. 
He was a distressed httle dog. You know how they 
snuffle and snuggle up when they feel hurt?’ 

Though the question was to Mr. Randolph, all hands 
answered it. 

‘Then our people went to dinner with this crime on 
their consciences. Those who felt that way had got in 
on me through Michael.’ 

‘Why did you make ’em the chance?’ the Admiral 
demanded keenly. 

‘To divide the sheep from the goats, sir. It was time. 
... Well, we were second in the line— How-come 
and Fan-kwai next astern and Hop-hell, our flagship, 
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leading. Withers was our Senior Officer. We called 
him “Joss” because he was always so infernally lucky. 
It was flat calm with patches of fog, and our sweepers 
finished on time. While we were escorting ’em back 
to our cruisers, Joss picked up some wireless buzz 
about a submarine spotted from the air, surfacing over 
to the north-east—probably recharging. He detached 
How-come and Fan-kwai to go on with our sweepers, 
while him and me went-look-see. We dodged in and 
out of fog-patches—two-mile visibflity one minute 
and blind as a bandage the next—then a bit of zincy 
sun like a photograph—and so on. Well, breaking out 
of one of diese patches we saw a submarine recharging 
—hatches open, and a man on deck—^not a mile off our 
port quarter. We swimg to ram and, as he came 
broadside on to us, I saw Hop-hell shp a mouldie—fire 
a torpedo—at him, and my Gunner naturally followed 
suit. By the mercy o’ God, they both strewed ahead 
and astern him, because the chap on deck began 
waving an open brolly at us like an old maid hailing a 
bus. That fetched us up sliding on our tails, as you 
might say. Then he said, “What do you silly bastards 
think you’re doin’?” (He was Conolly, and some of 
his crowd had told us, ashore, that the brolly was his 
private code. That’s why we didn’t fire on sight, sir.— 
“Red” Conolly, not “Black.”) He told us he’d gone 
pretty close inshore on spec the night before and had 
been hunted a bit and had to lie doggo, and he’d heard 
three or four big ships go over him. He told us where 
that was, and we stood by till he’d finished recharging 
and we gave him his position and he sculled off. He 
said it was hellish thick over towards the coast, but 
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there seemed to be somediing doing there. So we pro¬ 
ceeded, on the tip Gonolly gave us. . . . Oh, wait a 
minute! Joss’s Gunner prided himself on carrying all 
the silhouettes of Fritz’s navy in his fat head, and he 
had sworn that Gonolly’s craft was the dupUcate of 
some dam’ U-boat. Hence his shot. I beUeve Joss pretty 
well skinned him for it, but that didn’t alter the fact 
we’d only one mouldie apiece left to carry on with.... 

‘Presendy Joss fetched a sharp sheer to port, aid I 
saw his bow-wave throw off something Aat lo( ked 
like the horns of a mine; but they were only thr< e or 
four hock botdes. We don’t drink hock much at sea.’ 

Mr. Randolph and Mr. Gallop snuled. There are 
few liquors that the inhabitants of Stephano’s Isiand 
do not know—^botded. barrelled, or quite loose. 

The Gommander continued. 

‘Then Joss told me to come alongside and hold his 
hand, because he felt nervous.’ 

The Gommander here explained how, with a proper 
arrangement of fenders, a trusty Torpedo Gox at the 
wheel, and not too much roll on, destroyers of certain 
types can run side by side close enough for their cap¬ 
tains to talk even confidentially to each other. He 
ended, ‘We used to slam those old dowagers about like 
sampans.’ 

‘You youngsters always think you discovered navi¬ 
gation,’ said the Admiral. ‘Where did you steal your 
fenders from?’ 

‘That was Ghidden’s pigeon in port, sir. He was the 
biggest thief bar three in the Service. G.M.B.’s are a 
bad school. ... So then we proceeded—^bridge to 
bridge—chinning all comfy. Joss said those hock 
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bottles and the big ships walking over Conolly inter¬ 
ested him strangely. It was shoaling and we more or 
less made out the set of the tide. We didn’t chuck any¬ 
thing overboard, though; and just about sunset in a 
clear patch we passed another covey of hock bottles. 
Mike spotted them first. He used to poke his little nose 
up under my chin if he thought I was missing any¬ 
thing. Then it got blind-thick, as Conolly said it 
would, and there was an imgodly amoimt of gibber on 
the wireless. Joss said it sounded like a Fritz tip-and-run 
raid somewhere and we might come in handy if the 
fog held. (You couldn’t see the deck from the bridge.) 
He said I’d better hand him over my surviving 
mouldie because he was going to shp ’em himself 
henceforward, and back his own luck. My mbes were 
nothing to write home about, anyhow. So we passed 
the thing over, and proceeded. We cut down to bare 
steerage-way at last (you couldn’t see your hand 
before your face by then) and we hstened. You Usten 
better in fog.’ 

‘But it doesn’t give you your bearings,’ said Mr. 
Gallop earnestly. 

‘True. Then you fancy you hear things—like we did. 
Then Mike began poking up under my chin again. He 
didn’t imagine things. I passed the word to Joss, and, a 
minute or two after, we heard voices—they sounded 
miles away. Joss said, “That’s the hock-bottler. He’s 
hunting his home channel. I hope he’s too bothered to 
worry about us; but if this stuff hfts we’ll wish we 
were Conolly.” I buttoned Mike well into me boso’m 
and took an extra turn of my comforter round him, 
and those ghastly voices started again—up in the air 
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this time, and all down my neck. Then something big 
went astern, both screws—then ahead dead slow—then 
shut off. Joss whispered, “He’s atop of us!” I said, 
“Not yet. Mike’s winding him to starboard!” The 
Uttle chap had his head out of my comforter again, 
sniffin’ and poking my chin.. . . And then, by God I 
the bhghter sHd up behind us to starboard, We 
couldn’t see him. Wc felt him take what wind there 
was, and we smelt him—^hot and sour. He was pissing 
soundings to the bridge, by voice. I suppo^ he 
thought he was practically at home. Joss whisj -ered, 
“Go ahead and cuddle him till you hear me yap. Then 
amuse him. I shall sUp my second by the flare )f his 
batteries while he’s trying to strafe you.” So he faded 
off to port and I went ahead slow—oh, perishing low! 
Shide swore afterwards that he made out the lo< im of 
the brute’s stem just in time to save his starboarc . pro¬ 
peller. That was when my heart stopped working. 
Then I heard my port fenders squeak hke wet cork 
along his side, and there we were cuddling the hock- 
bottler I If you he close enough to anything big he 
can’t theoretically depress his gvms enough to get you.’ 

Mr. Gallop smiled again. He had known that game 
played in miniature by a motor-launch off the 
Bahamas tinder the flaring bows of a foreign pre¬ 
ventive boat. 

‘... Funny to He up against a big ship eavesdropping 
that way. We could hear her fans and engine-room 
bells going, and some poor devil with a deuce of a 
cough. I don’t know how long it lasted, but, all that 
awful while, Fritz went on with his housekeeping 
overhead. I’d sent Shide aft to the reheving tackles—I 
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had an idea the wheel might go—and put Chidden on 
the twelve-pounder on the bridge. My Gunner had 
the forward six-pounders, and I kept Makee-do cudd¬ 
ling our friend. Then I heard Joss yap once, and then 
the devil of a clang. He’d got his first shot home. We 
got in three rounds of the twelve, and the sixes cut 
into her naked skin at—oh, fifteen feet it must have 
been. Then we all dived aft. (My ewe-torpedo 
wouldn’t have been any use anyhow. The head would 
have hit her side before the tail was out of the tube.) 
She woke up and blazed off all starboard batteries, but 
she couldn’t depress to hit us. The blast of ’em was 
enough, though. It knocked us deaf and sick and silly. 
It pushed my bridge and the twelve-pounder over to 
starboard in a heap, like a set of fire-irons, and it 
opened up the top of the forward funnel and flared it 
out like a tuUp. She put another salvo over us that 
winded us again. Mind you, we couldn’t hear that\ 
We felt it. Then we were jarred sideways—a sort of 
cow-kick, and I thought it was finish. Then there was 
a sort of ripping woolly feel—not a noise—^in the air, 
and I saw the haze of a big gun’s flash streaking up 
overhead at about thirty degrees. It occurred to me 
that she was rolling away from us and it was time to 
stand clear. So we went astern a bit. And that haze was 
the only sight I got of her from first to last!... After 
a while, we felt about to take stock of the trouble. Our 
bridge-wreckage was listing us a good deal to star¬ 
board: the funnel spewed smoke all over the shop and 
some of the stays were cut; wireless smashed; com¬ 
passes crazy of course; raft and all loose fittings Hfted 
overboard; hatches and such-like strained or jammed 
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and the deck leaking a shade more than usual. But no 
casualties. A few ratings cut and bruised by being 
chucked against things, and, of course, general bleed¬ 
ing from the nose and ears. But—funny thing—we all 
shook like palsy. That lasted longest. We all went 
about shouting and shaking. Shock, I suppose.* 

‘And Mike?’ Mr. Randolph asked. 

‘Oh, he was all right. He had his teeth well in to my 
comforter throughout. First thing after acti( n, he 
hopped down to the Avard-room and lapped up pints. 
Then he tried to dig the gas taste out of his i aouth 
with his paws. Then he wanted to attend to h mself, 
but he found all his private area gone west wi th the 
other unsecured gad>!;ets. He was very indigna it and 
told Furze about it. Furze bellows into m r ear, 
“That’s proof it couldn’t have been him c n the 
quarterdeck, sir, because, if ever any one was jt stifled 
in being promiscuous, now would be the time. liut ’e’s 
as dainty as a duchess.’’ . . . Laugh away!—It wasn’t 
any laughing matter for Don Miguel’ 

‘—I beg his pardon! How did you settle his dainti¬ 
ness?’ said the Admiral. 

‘I gave him special leave to be promiscuous, and just 
because I laughed he growled like a young tiger. . . . 
You mayn’t beheve what comes next, but it’s fact. Five 
minutes later, the whole ship was going over Mike’s 
court-martial once again. They were digging out like 
beavers to repair damage, and chinning at the top of 
their voices. And a year—^no—six months before, half 
of ’em were Crystal Palace naval exhibits I’ 

‘Same with shanghaied hands,’ said Mr. Gallop, 
putting her about with a nudge of his shoulder on the 
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tiller and some almost imperceptible touch on a sheet. 
The wind was rising. 

‘... I ran out of that fog at last like running out of a 
tunnel. I worked my way off shore, more or less by 
soundings, till I picked up a star to go home by. 
Arguin’ that Joss ’ud do about the same, I waited for 
him while we went on cutting away what was left of 
the bridge and restaying the funnel. It was flat calm 
still; the coast-fog lying all along like cliffs as far as you 
could see. Dramatic, too, because, when the hght 
came. Joss shot out of the fog three or four miles away 
and hared down to us clearing his hawsers for a tow. 
We did look rather a dung-barge. I signalled we were 
all right and good for thirteen knots, which was one 
dam’ lie. . . . Well ... so then we proceeded, line- 
ahead, and Joss sat on his depth-charge-rack aft, sema¬ 
phoring all about it to me on my foc’sle-head. He had 
landed the hock-bottler to port with his first shot. His 
second—^it touched offher forward magazine—^was my 
borrowed one; but he reported it as “a torpedo from 
the deck of my Second-in-Command!” She was show¬ 
ing a blaze through the fog then, so it was a sitting 
shot—at about a hundred yards, he thought. He never 
s.aw any more of her than I did, but he smelt a lot of 
burnt cork. She might have been some old craft 
packed with cork like a lifeboat for a tip-and-run 
raid. fTe never knew.’ 

Even in that short time the wind and the pur¬ 
pose of the waves had strengthened. 

‘All right,’ said Mr. Gallop. ‘Nothin’ due ’fore to¬ 
morrow.’ But Mr. Randolph, under sailing-orders 
flrom Mrs. Vergil, had the oilskins out ere the sloop 
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lay down to it in earnest. ‘Then—after that?’ said 
he. 

‘Well, then we proceeded; Joss flag-wagging me his 
news, and all hands busy on our funnel and minor 
running-repairs, but all arguin’ Mike’s case hotter than 
ever. And all of us shaking.’ 

‘Where was Mike?’ Mr. Randolph asked as a cut 
wave-top slashed across the deck. 

‘Doing tippet for me on the foc’sle, and telli ig me 
about his great deeds. He never barked, but he could 
chin like a Peke. Then Joss changed course. I th ought 
it might be mines, bur having no bridge I had nc com¬ 
mand of sight. Then we passed a torpedo-bearded man 
lolling in a lifebelt, with his head on his arms, s juint- 
ing at us—^like a drunk at a pub.... Dead? Qui e.... 
You never can tell how the lower deck’ll take an) thing. 
They stared at it and our Cook said it looked saucy. 
That was all. Then Furze screeched: “But for the 
grace o’ God that might be bloody-all of us!” And he 
carried on with that bit of the Marriage Service—“I 
ree-quire an’ charge you as ye shall answer at the Day 
of Judgment, which blinkin’ hound of you tampered 
with the evidence re Malachi. Remember that beggar 
out in the wet is Ustenin’.” Soimds silly, but it gave 
me the creeps at the time. I heard the Bolshie say that 
a joke was a joke if took in the right spirit. Then there 
was a bit of a mix-up round the fxmnel, but of course 
I was busy swapping yams with Joss. When I went 
aft—I didn’t hurry—our Chief Stoker was standing 
over Furze, while Chidden and Shide were fending off 
a small crowd who were lusting for the Bolshie’s 
blood. (He had a pimch, too, Cywil.) It looked to 
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me—^but I couldn’t have sworn to it—that the Chief 
Stoker scraped up a knife with his foot and hoofed it 
overboard.’ 

‘Knife!’ the shocked Admiral interrupted. 

‘A ward-room knife, sir, with a ground edge on it. 
Furze had been a Leicester Square waiter or pimp or 
something, for ten years, and he’d contractea foreign 
habits. By the time I took care to reach the working- 
party, they were carrying on like marionettes, because 
they hadn’t got over their shakes, you see.... 7 didn’t 
do anything. I didn’t expect the two men Chidden 
had biffed ’ud complain of him as long as the Bolshie 
was alive; and our Chief Stoker had mopped up any 
awkward evidence against Furze. All things con¬ 
sidered, I felt rather sorry for the Bolshie.... Chidden 
came to me in the ward-room afterwards, and said the 
man had asked to be “segwegated” for his own 
safety. Oh yes!—^he’d owned up to tampering with 
the evidence. I said I couldn’t well crime die swine for 
blackening a dog’s character; but I’d reinstate and 
promote Michael, and the lower deck might draw 
their own conclusions. “Then they’ll kill the Bolshie,’’ 
says the yoimg ’im. “No,” I said, “C.M.B.’s don’t 
know everything, Cywil. They’ll put the fear of 
death on him, but they won’t scupper him. What’s 
he doing now?” “Weconstwucting Mike’s pwivate 
awea, with Shide and Furze standing over him gwind- 
ing their teedi.” “Then he’s safe,” I said. “I’ll send 
Mike up to see if it suits him. But what about Dawkins 
and Pratt?” Those were the two men Cyril had laid 
out while the Chief Stoker was quenching the engine- 
room ratings. They didn’t love the Bolshie either. 
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“Full of beans and blackmail!” he says. “I told ’em 
I’d saved ’em fwom being hung, but they want a 
sardine-supper for all hands when we get in,” ’ 

‘But what’s a Chief Stoker doin on the upper deck?’ 
said Mr. Vergil peevishly, as he humped his back 
against a solid douche. 

‘Preserving discipline. Ours could mend anything 
from the ward-room clock to the stove, and he’d make 
a sailor of anything on legs—same as you used to, Mr. 
Vergil, ... Well, and so we proceeded, and vhen 
Chidden reported the “awea” fit for use I sent Mike 
up to test it,’ 

‘Did Mike know?’ '.aid Mr. Randolph. 

‘Don’t ask me what he did or didn’t, or you i iight 
call me a liar. The Bolshie apologised to Malachi pub¬ 
licly, after Chidden gave out that I’d promoted him 
to Warrant Dog “for conspicuous gaUantwy in action 
and giving valuable information as to enemy’s 
whaiwabouts in course of same.” So Furze put his 
collar on again, and gave the Bolshie his name and 
rating.’ 

The Commander quoted it—self-explanatory in¬ 
deed, but not such as the meanest in His Majesty’s 
Service would care to answer to even for one day. 

‘It went through the whole flotilla.’ The Com¬ 
mander repeated it, while the others laughed those 
gross laughs women find so incomprehensible. 

‘Did he stay on?’ said Mr. Vergil. ‘Because I knew 
a stoker in the old Minotaur who cut his throat for half 
as much as that. It takes ’em funny sometimes.’ 

‘He stayed with us all right; but he experienced a 
change of heart, Mr. Vergil.’ 
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‘I’ve seen such in my time,’ said the Ancient. 

The Admiral nodded to himself. Mr. Gallop at the 
tiller half rose as he peered under the foresail, prepara¬ 
tory to taking a short cut where the coral gives no 
more second chance than a tiger’s paw. In half an hour 
they were through that channel. In an hour, they had 
passed the huge liner tied up and discharging her 
thirsty passengers opposite the Hquor-shops that face 
the quay. Some, who could not suffer the four and a 
half minutes’ walk to the nearest hotel, had already run 
in and come out tearing the wrappings off the whisky 
bottles they had bought. Mr. G^op held on to the 
bottom of the harbour and fetched up with a sliding 
curtsey beneath the mangroves by the boat-shed... . 

‘I don’t know whether I’ve given you quite the 
right idea about my people,’ said the Commander at 
the end. used to tell ’em they were the foulest collec¬ 
tion of sweeps ever forked up on the beach. In some 
ways they were. But I don’t want yoM to make any 
mistake. When it came to a pinch they were the salt of 
the earth—^the very salt of God’s earth—^blast ’em and 
bless ’em. Not that it matters much now. We’ve got 
no Navy.’ 
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In 1897, when the firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons was pub- 
hshing in America its first set of volumes of the Outward 
Bound Edition of the Writings in Prose and Verse of 
Rudyard Kipling, the author sent to the late F. N. Double¬ 
day a note which he called ‘A Letter or Bill of Instruction 
from the Owner.’ It was printed as a Foreword to the first 
volume of that edition. 

Not long afterwards F. N. Doublcday left Scribner’s to 
lay the foimdations of Doubleday, McClure & Co., subse¬ 
quently Doubleday, Page & Co., and now Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 

A new BUI of Instructions, incorporating this earUer 
Foreword and bridging the four decades that had passed, 
was sent by Rudyard Kipling to Nelson Doubleday, the 
present head of the firm, as a Foreword to a selection of 
prose and verse entitled A Kipling Pageant, which was 
pubhshed in America in 1935. 
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FOREWORD 
TO THE PUBLISHER 


Being 

The Instructions to the Nakhoda, 

The Captain, of this Ship 

1935 

In the Name oj God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful! 

I N THOSE DAYS when neither thy Father’s l*eard 
nor mine needed tlie henna [dyeing] I gavt thy 
Father commission to sell, on my account, my oods 
in bulk or single to the Western ports of this w arid. 
For that trade we built and equipped a little sailing- 
ship which we both loved. And her venture was 
feUcitous. 

Begins now, after very many tides, a voyage for 
thee, his son, in a ship laden with pieces and patterns 
and portions and naqshas [samples] of my wares, both 
new and old, as those have issued from beneath my 
hands during the procession of fifty years. Whereof, 
through forty and five, thy Father and I ran our 
Western trade together—ship and cargo—tack for 
tack. 

This new ship here, is fitted according to the 
reported increase of knowledge among mankind. 
Namely, she is cumbered, end to end, with bells and 
trumpets and clocks and wires which, it has been told 
to me, can call Voices out of the air or the waters 
to con the ship while her crew sleep. But sleep thou 
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lightly, O Nakhoda ! It has not yet been told to me 
that the Sea has ceased to be the Sea. 

She has no sail but only engines which jig up and 
down, and must needs be anointed with oils as though 
they were dancing-girls. (In the old days, a sailing- 
ship was as a beloved wife, whereon, with a rope’s- 
end, one wrought miracles.) 

Thou knowest all the Ports to which this ship is 
consigned, as well as that Western Sea whose waves 
surge like hills and smite like hammers. Thou knowest, 
too, the People of that land to be kindly and well- 
wishing and, in time of sickness—as I know, of a 
good-will beyond comparison. 

But it has reached me that, at this hour, they have 
somewhat scattered their inheritance. For they be- 
Ueved that it would endure and increase, and when it 
did not so, they mourned as though earth underfoot 
were dissolving in dust. This, to my mind, comes about 
because their country has, till now, driven before 
following winds, which is always hard steering. But, 
this time, she has gybed and, the big boom having 
gone over, many things have fallen (from aloft). It 
will pass. 

They have, since my sojourn among them, afflicted 
themselves with Voices out of the air which they 
suffer to call and command them even when they are 
in the bath. But, through custom and use, this afflic¬ 
tion has become unto them a necessity, of which if 
they be deprived but one hour, they languish; esteem¬ 
ing themselves to be forgotten by mankind. This 
arises from the vast magnitude of their land; the 
inhabitants striving to fortify themselves, by noise, 
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against its emptiness. We will add ourselves to those 
noises and assist to divert (the People). 

They have many women; and much talk concern¬ 
ing them, in which women bear loud part. This 
custom is new since my time. I doubt, O Nahkoda, 
that our ship carries many goods likely to please (such 
persons). In respect to women-folk, it is well writt< n:— 

‘Who, having found a Ruby, will teU (wher j he 
fovmd it) ? 

Or who, having bought red glass with (his) bl Dod, 
will tell (how he was cheated)?’ 

It is in my mind—but weigh it well in thine ivhen 
thou art there—that our best trade will be among the 
children of those who were faithful to the toys that 
I devised for them long ago. (And it may be that 
Allah prepares for us yet a third crop of that sow ng!) 

Well said the Prince’s foster-mother, in the ddect- 
able tale of Azil and Azara: ‘Lend me thy babe for 
three years, and hear him call me “Mother” through 
thirty.’ 

Therefore, spare no pains, If any ask: ‘Where is that 
clay Tiger, or that painted Beast, or other some small 
gay image that I handled when I was a child?’, make 
most clear that this my ship is only a ship of samples, 
and carefully tell them the very places, in the very 
streets, of the very towns, where stand the very shops 
where they may buy perpetual abundance of my 
wares. Engrave this on thy mind! 

As to the running-talk of the trade, thou knowest 
that it is the buyer who buys and not the seller. I 
have seen good trade lost because the seller, almost, 
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as it were, berated, for their slow-mindedness, men 
who, but for being too much urged to buy, would 
have bought. Or else he sickened them by too loud 
praise of the goods. My ship is a jahaz [a ship] and 
not a jihad [a holy war]. Remember the saying: ‘No 
ship so powerful as a modest eye.’ Bear all our busi¬ 
ness, then, softly—sofdy. Thus: If any overhauling 
my goods pronounce such-and-such of them to be 
worthless—agree. (He who has gold in his girdle may 
be robbed, but he can not be wrong.) If he press the 
matter, tell him how, long ago, I repented me that 
I had ever fabricated them, and that I went on pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca to cleanse the sin. But, if any other 
pronounce these very same goods to be excellent 
above the pearls of Oman, agree—agree. If he press 
the matter, tell him how I myself have always 
reckoned them the chiefest of my artifices. Thus, out 
of thy mouth and testimony, both those men will 
esteem themselves to be perspicacious and—Flattery 
digs down the wall where the (noise of the) spade 
warns the watchman. 

Allah forbid that thou shouldst he for none or 
small advantage; but Truth is as sand-ballast in the 
hold. Stow it where it cannot choke the bilges. 

As to those idlers and sitters along the wharves who 
leap aboard to feel and to finger, and to fret, and 
imwrap, and rattle and spUt open and smell at my 
goods, that they may tell the world how such a carpet 
should have been stretched on the loom, or Queen- 
turquoise set and steadied in the lac, or the gold wire 
worked into a fringe—agree—agree—agree! Fill them 
cool pipes under the awnings, and let them run out 
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the cables of their tongues to the clinch. Never was 
sailor or trader yet who could not instruct his fellow! 

And—^last—I have left the sole choice of the number 
and the natures of the samples upon thy head. It is 
long since I had house or hearth in thy land, and 
markets, even when they are watched, shift like 
shoals. Nor would I resemble that Crow who i^id 
to the Tiger: *All my children are equally beauteous 
and equally young.’ Therefore, I have abstained fr om 
adding or subtracting in the manifests. Also, it is n tost 
certain that if I myself had chosen the samples, m my 
men would have cried out: ‘Why did not this Uncle 
of Owls include in his manifest such-and-such packets 
or bales?’ Then would they have pursued me with 
their maledictions and their animadversions and t leir 
revisements. 

But thou, O Nakluida, art young and wide¬ 
shouldered, and on thee will be the strain of that r ope 
and the burden of that loquacity and the multitude 
of those letters. May it be to thee a refreshment and 
a dehght and a most pleasurable exercise! 

This is to end my Hukmnameh —Bill of Instructions 
—to thee, son of my Friend, thy Father. Strike them 
all down into the hold of Remembrance and cover 
them with the tight hatches of Fidehty! 

Lest there should be any loose ropes or knots that 
may sUp, I send you in a murasla [envelope] apart 
those very instructions which I delivered to your 
Father concerning our first venture together in that 
httle sailing-ship which we loved. What is not in the 
one will be in die other:— 
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FOREWORD 
TO THE PUBLISHER 


To the Nakhoda or Skipper 
of this Venture 
A Letter or Bill of Instruction 
from the Owner 
1897 

In the Name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful! 

T his, O Nakhoda,^ a new voyage,nothing at all 
like those which you have already taken to Aden or 
Muscat, or even to Macassar and the islands where 
we can count upon the monsoons. Therefore consider 
the matter carefiilly. I have given you a new compass, 
with new rigging, masts, sails, and other gear suitable 
to the buggalow, and these cannot be picked up for 
the asking at Sewree or on Sion Bunder. The cargo 
is all in new mats, stowed like by like, to be reached 
more easily; and I have painted her before and behind, 
and I have put a new plank deck in place of the old 
bamboo one, and the tiller-ropes are new as well. 
This is at my risk, and the returns must be prepared 
with zeal and a single heart. Many men of the seas 
have told me hes, secretly selling anchors and cables 
and ascribing the loss to the waves, sharks, and sea- 
fairies. That was long ago, O Nakhoda, and now I do 
not beheve all the stories that come up from the 
beaches. 

The road is West and by South from England, 
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where she will not touch, for the cargo is all for the ' 
Western ports, and these, if Allah please, you will find 
upon the other side of the sea. It is cold water, heavy 
with fog, and ships go up and down in their hundreds 
bellowing. Avoid these, for they are of iron and 
suddenly divide wooden vessels. None the less I have 
carried many cargoes across, and in Ughter craft than 
the buggalow. 

The men of those ports—have Uved among them, 
and Allah, whose name be exalted, has augmi nted 
my tmderstanding—come down to trade early in the 
day, and their hours are longer than we use iix the 
East. Do not, then, sleep in the forenoon or sling 
a hammock under the stem-awnings; neither unroll 
the sleeping-mats at sundown. 

On Bhao Malvmg we pray before the voyage; at 
the Jakaria Musjid we give thanks when the voyage 
is over, but during the voyage we must trade. 

In trading it is to be remembered that diere be many 
who can immediately discern the bad from the good. 
Do not seek to overwhelm such men with market- 
talk, or else we two are shamed. Say nothing: let 
them choose; and throw a sail over certain bales of 
lesser worth. 

Yet there be others who, stamping on the deck and 
talking loud, infaUibly choose the worst. To these 
it is lawful to sell beads, brass rods, and coarse cloths, 
since it is written: ‘The blind pay for him who hath 
eyes.’ 

And there is a third muster, very cunning in the 
outside of things and full of words as the foresail 
of wind. Take these to the lower hold and show 
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them that I do not altogether sell toys or looking- 
glasses. 

Remember, too, that many of the cloths are double- 
and treble-figured, giving a new pattern in a shift of 
Hght. Some are best seen in full sun, others imder a 
lamp, and a few are only good to be used in dark 
places where they were made. The women should 
know this. 

When, however, the Uttle children come down to 
the beaches hide away that which is uncomely; let 
down the gangplank with the railing on either hand; 
and spare nothing of the painted clay figures, the 
talking apes, the dancing bears, the coloured Ughts, 
or the sweetmeats to give them pleasure. Thus they 
will first plague their parents to buy, and later—for 
a child’s memory is very long—will bring down their 
own babes when we return. But have a care that they 
do not wander unchecked through all the holds or 
sully themselves in the bilges. 

But the chief part of our business Ues with men 
who are wearied at the end of the day. It is for the sake 
of these men that I have laded the buggalow. Seek 
these, O Nakhoda, before all others—at the end of 
the day, as I have said, and in whatever dress (I have 
put many dresses aboard) may make them look up. 
Then, Uttle by Uttle, entice them away from their 
houses and their occupations till they come aboard 
the buggalow. And whether they descend into the run 
and read the private marks I have put upon the bales, 
or whether they Ue upon the deck in die moonlight 
pricing the small-arms and krises; whether they stare 
a Utde and go overside again; or whether they take 
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passage in the huggalow for a far voyage, you are the 
servant of these men, O Nakhoda, and the huggalow 
is theirs so long as they please. For though I am only 
a trader with no ware upon which there is not an 
open price, I do not forget how, when I was wearied 
at the end of the day, certain great captains sold me 
for a Httle silver that which I could not now find in 
any market. Pay, then, that debt to these men who 
are my brothers. (They will not bring their woj aen- 
folk aboard, so the talk may be trimmed with a 4 ack 
sheet.) 

The chances of the sea are many and come on. all. 
If ye spy any struggUng in broken water or on hen¬ 
coops that roll over and over, do not consider the 
voyage, but go to him, and, with the tackle I (rave 
put aboard for such use, work as Allah allows t< > his 
comfort. I have myself been many times extricated 
from calamity by ships whose very names and 
Nakhodas were unknown to me. 

Answer questions as to the sun, moon, and stars 
openly, according to the custom of the sea; for we 
find our way thereon only by the Lights of God the 
refuge of terminations which are common to all. It 
is not needed to show strangers our charts, for these 
be of man’s making, and each must prick his own for 
himself. 

Do not press her overmuch in a following wind, 
nor think that one good slant will serve without 
change to land. And I have met long-lasting calms. 

I Imow that all chance-found wreckage is the free 
gift of Allah to him who finds it, but still I say let 
not my huggalow be first in this work. It is not 
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auspicious to use stray-gathered gear; and who knows 
but in the very next port may wait the lawful owner 
and an open shame? 

For the rest, her place in port is sideways to the 
quay, with all hatches clear; and your place, O 
Nakhoda, is upon her after-deck by the gangway, 
to receive those coming aboard, to make my salaams 
to friends who remember me when I traded there, to 
open out the bales, to tempt new men to buy, to 
give no credit, and to keep a strict account of all. 

On the black water it must be as it is ordained, but 
in my estimation she is well found^ 

Get ready now, and t^e^er out when the wind 
serves, remembering this one thing sure in all un¬ 
certainty; as it is written:— 

O true beUever, his destiny none can escape: And 
safe are we against all that is not predestined! 
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A Treasure-Hunter 
1936 
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A Treasure-Hunter 

There’s a gentleman of France—better met by choice 
than chance, 

Where there’s time to turn aside and space to flee— 

He is bom and bred and made for the catUe-dro' ^ing 
trade, 

And they call him Monsieur Bouvier de Brie. 

‘What—Brie?’ Yes, Brie. ‘Where those funny chreses 
come from?’ Out! Out! Oui! 

But his name is great tlirough Gaul as the wisest dog 
ofaU, 

And France pays higli for Bouvier de Brie. 

‘De Brie?’ C'est lui. And, if you read my story, you 
will see 

What one loyal htde heart thought of Life and Love 
an d Art,' 

And notably of Bouvier de Brie— 

‘My friend the Vicomte Bouvier de Brie.’ 

N othing could prevent my adored Mother 
from demanding at once the piece of sugar which 
was her just reward for every Truffle she found. 
My revered Father, on the other hand, contented him¬ 
self with the strict practice of his Art. So soon as 
that Pierre, our Master, stooped to dig at the spot 
indicated, my Father moved on to fresh triumphs. 

From my Father I inherit my nose, and, perhaps, a 
touch of genius. From my Mother a practical philo- 
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Sophy without which even Genius is but a bird of one 
wing. 

In appearance? My Parents come of a race built up 
from remote times on the Gifted of various strains. 
The fine flower of it to-day is small—of a rich gold, 
touched with red; pricked and open ears; a broad and 
receptive brow; eyes ofintense but affable outlook, and 
a Nose in itself an inspiration and unerring guide. Is 
it any wonder, then, that my Parents stood apart 
from the generahty? Yet I would not make Ught of 
those worthy artisans who have to be trained by 
Persons to the pursuit of Truflies. They are of many 
stocks and possess many virtues, but not the Nose— 
that gift which is incommunicable. 

Myself? I am not large. At birth, indeed, I was 
known as The Dwarf; but my achievements early 
won me the title of The Abb6. It was easy. I do not 
recall that I was ever trained by any Person. I watched, 
imitated, and, at need, improved upon, the technique 
of my Parents among the little thin oaks of my country 
where the best Truffles are found; and that which to 
the world seemed a chain of miracles was, for me, as 
easy as to roll in the dust. 

My small feet could walk the sim up and down 
across the stony hill-crests where we worked. My 
well-set coat turned wet, wind, and cold, and my size 
enabled me to be carried, on occasion, in my Master’s 
useful outside pocket. 

My companions of those days? At first Pluton and 
Dis—the solemn, dewlapped, black, mated pair who 
drew the htde wooden cart whence my Master dis¬ 
pensed our Trufiles at the white Chflteau near our 
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village, and to certain shopkeepers in the Street of the 
Fountain where the women talk. Those Two of Us 
were peasants in grain. They made clear to me the 
significance of the flat round white Pieces, and the 
Thin Papers, which my Master and his Mate buried 
beneath the stone by their fireplace. Not only Truffles 
but all other things. Pluton told me, turn int<) Pieces 
or Thin Papers at last. 

But my friend of friends; my preceptor, riy pro¬ 
tector, my lifelong admiration; was Moniieur le 
Vicomte Bouvier de Brie—a Marshal of Bufli whom 
he controlled in the stony pastures near the :ottage. 
There were many sheep jJso, with whom nei'her the 
Vicomte nor I was concerned. Mutton is bad for the 
Nose, and, as I have reason to know, for ihe dis¬ 
position. 

He was of race, too—‘bom’ as I was—and so accepted 
me when, with the rash abandon of puppyhood, I 
attached myself to his ear. In place of abolishing me, 
which he could have done widi one of his fore-paws, 
he lowered me gently between both of them, so that 
I lay blinking up the gaunt cliff of his chest into his 
unfathomable eyes, and ‘Little bad one!’ he said. ‘But 
I prophesy thou wilt go far!’ 

Here, fenced by those paws, I would repair for my 
slumbers, to avoid my enemies or to plague him with 
questions. And, when he went to the Railway Station 
to receive or despatch more Bulls, I would march 
beneath his belly, hurling infantile insults at die craven 
doggerie of the Street of the Fountain. After I was 
expert in my Art, he would talk to me of his own, 
breaking off with some thunder of command to a 
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young Bull who presumed to venture too near the 
woods where our Truffles grow, or descending upon 
him like hail across walls which his feet scorned to 
touch. 

His strength, his audacity, overwhelmed me. He, 
on his side, was frankly bewildered by my attainments. 
I ‘But how— how, httle one, is it done, your business?’ 
; I could not convey to him, nor he to me, the mystery 
of our several Arts. Yet always unweariedly he gave 
me the fruits of his experience and philosophy. 

I recall a day when I had chased a chicken which, 
for the moment, represented to me a sufficiently gross 
Bull of Salers. There seemed a possibiHty of chastise¬ 
ment at the hands of the owner, and I refuged me 
beneath my friend’s neck where he watched in the 
sun. He hstened to my foohsh tale, and said, as to him¬ 
self, ‘These Bulls of mine are but beef fitted with noses 
and tails by which one regulates them. But these black 
hidden lumps of yours which only such as you can 
unearth—rftar is a business beyond me! I should like 
to add it to my repertoire.’ 

‘And I,’ I cried (my second teeth were just pushing), 
‘I will be a Driver of Bulls!’ 

‘Little one,’ he responded with infinite tenderness, 
‘here is one thing for us bodi to remember. Outside 
his Art, an Artist must never dream.’ 

About my fifteenth month I found myself brother 
to four who wearied me. At the same time there was 
a change in my Master’s behaviour. Never having had 
any regard for him, I was die quicker to notice his lack 
of attention. My Mother, as iways, said, ‘If it is not 
something, it is sure to be something else.’ My Father 
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simply, ‘At all hazards follow your Art. That can 
never lead to a false scent.* 

There came a Person of abominable odours to our 
cottage, not once but many times. One day my Master 
worked me in his presence. I demonstrated, through a 
long day of changing airs, with faultless precision. 
After supper, my Master’s Mate said to him, We are 
sure of at least two good workers for next :<eason— 
and with a dwarf one never knows. It is far jff, that 
England the man talks of. Finish the affair, Picsrril.’ 

Some Thin Papers passed from hand to hand. The 
Person then thrust me into his coat-pocket Ours is 
not a breed to be shown to all) and there folic wed for 
me alternations of Hght and dark in sdnk-carts: a 
period when my wi)rld rose and rolled till I v as sick; 
a silence beside lapping water under stars; transfer to 
another Person whose scent and speech were unintel- 
hgible; another flight by stink-cart; a burst ot sunrise 
between hedges; a scent of sheep; violent outcries and 
rockings: finally, a dissolution of the universe which 
projected me through a hedge from which I saw my 
captor lying beneath the stink-cart where a large black- 
and-white She bit him with devotion. 

A ditch led me to the shelter of a culvert. I composed 
myself within till the hght was suddenly blocked out 
by the head of that very She, who abused me savagely 
in Lingua canina. (My Father often recommended me 
never to reply to a strange She.) I was glad when her 
Master’s voice recalled diis one to her duties, and I 
heard the chckety of her flock’s feet above my head. 

In due time I issued forth to acquaint myself with 
this world into which I had been laimch^. It was 
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new in odour and aspect, but with points of likeness 
to my old one. Clumps of trees fringed close woods 
and smooth green pastures; and, at the bottom of a 
shallow basin crowned with woodland, stood a white 
Chateau even larger than the one to which Pluton 
and Dis used to pull their cart. 

I kept me among the trees, and was congratulating 
my Nose on its recovery from the outrageous assaults 
it had suffered during my journeys, when there came 
to it the unmistakable aroma of Truffles—^not, indeed, 
the strawberry-scented ones of my lost world, but like 
enough to throw me into my working-pose. 

I took wind, and followed up my Ime. I was not 
deceived. There were Truffles of different sorts in 
their proper places under those thick trees. My 
Mother’s maxim had proved its truth. This was 
evidently the ‘something else’ of which she had 
spoken; and I felt myself again my own equal. As 
I worked amid the almost famihar odours it seemed 
to me that all that had overtaken me had not hap¬ 
pened, and that at any moment I should meet Pluton 
and Dis with our cart. But they came not. Though I 
called they did not come. 

A far-off voice interrupted me, with menace. I 
recognised it for that of the boisterous She of my 
culvert, and was still. 

After cautious circuits I heard the sound of a spade, 
and in a wooded hollow saw a Person flattening earth 
round a pile of wood, heaped to make charcoal. It 
was a business I had seen often. 

My Nose assured me that the Person was authen¬ 
tically a peasant and (I recalled the memory later) had 
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not handled One of Us within the time that such a 
scent would hang on him. My Nose, further, recorded 
that he was imbued with the aromas proper to his 
work and was, also, kind, gende, and equable in 
temperament. (You Persons wonder that All of Us 
know your moods before you yourselves realise them? 
Be well sure that every shade of his or her character, 
habit, or feeling cries itself aloud in a Person’s scent. 
No more than We All can deceive Each Oth er can 
You Persons deceive Us—though We pretenrl—We 
pretend—to beheve!) 

His coat lay on a bank. When he drew ffom it 
bread and cheese, I produced myself. But I had been 
so long at gaze that my shoulder, bruised in transit 
through the hedge, made me fall. He was upon me 
at once and, with strength equal to his gentleness, 
located my trouble. Evidendy—though the cnow- 
ledge even then displeased me—^he knew how We 
should be handled. 

I submitted to his care, ate the food he offered, and, 
reposing in the crook of his mighty arm, was borne 
to a small cottage where he bathed my hurt, set water 
beside me and returned to his charcoal. I slept, lulled 
by the cadence of his spade and the bouquet of natural 
scents in the cottage, which included ail those I was 
used to, except garhc and, strangely. Truffles. 

I was roused by the entry of a She-Person who 
moved slowly and coughed. There was on her (I speak 
now as We speak) the Taint of the Fear—of that Black 
Fear which bids Us throw up our noses and lament. 
She laid out food. The Person of the Spade entered. 
I fled to his knee. He showed me to the Girl-Person’s 
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dull eyes. She caressed my head, but the chill of her 
hand increased the Fear. He set me on his knees, and 
they talked in the twihght. 

Presently, their talk nosed round hidden flat Pieces 
and Thin Papers. The tone was so exactly that of my 
Master and his Mate that I expected they would lift 
up the hearthstone. But theirs was in the chimney, 
whaice the Person drew several white Pieces, which 
he gave to the Girl. I argued from this they had 
admitted me to their utmost intimacy and—con¬ 
fess it—I danced like a puppy. My reward was their 
mirdi—his specially. When the Girl laughed she 
coughed. But his voice warmed and possessed me 
before I knew it. 

After night was well fallen, they went out and pre¬ 
pared a bed on a cot in the open, sheltered only by a 
large faggot-stack. The Girl disposed herself to sleep 
there, which astonished me. (In my lost world out- 
sleeping is not done, except when Persons wish to 
avoid Forest Guards.) The Person of the Spade then 
set a jug of water by the bed and, turning to re-enter 
the house, deUvered a long whistle. It was answered 
across the woods by the unforgettable voice of the old 
She of my culvert. I inserted myself at once between, 
and a Httle beneath, some of the more robust faggots. 

On her silent arrival the She greeted the Girl with 
extravagant affection and fawned beneath her hand, 
till the coughings closed in uneasy slumber. Then, 
with no more noise than the moths of the night, she 
quested for me in order, she said, to tear out my 
throat. *Ma Tante,’ I replied placidly from within 
my fortress, ‘I do not doubt you could save yourself 
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the trouble by swallowing me alive. But, first, tell me 
what I have done.’ ‘That there i s My Bone, ’ was the 
reply. It was enough! (Once in"my life I had seen 
poor honest Pluton stand like a raging wolf between 
his Pierril, whom he loved, and a Forest Guard.) We 
use that word seldom and never hghtly. Therefore, I 
answered, ‘I assure you she is not mine. She gives me 
the Black Fear.’ 

You know how We cannot deceive Each Other? 
The She accepted my statement; at the sami time 
reviling me for my lack of appreciation— a. cn loked- 
ness of mind not uncommon among elderly Shes. 

To distract her, I invited her to tell me her history. 
It appeared that the Girl had nursed her througn some 
early distemper. Sinn-e then, the She had divicied her 
life between her dude's among sheep by day and ^atch-' 
ing, from the First Star till Break of Light, over the 
Girl, who, she said, also suffered from a sUght dis¬ 
temper. This had been her existence, her joy and her 
devotion long before I was bom. Demanding nothing 
more, she was prepared to back her single demand by 
slaughter. 

Once, in my second month, when I would have run 
away from a very fierce frog, my friend the Vicomte 
told me that, at crises, it is best to go forward. On a 
sudden impulse I emerged from my shelter and sat 
beside her. There was a pause of life and death during 
which I had leisure to contemplate all her teeth. 
Fortunately, the Girl waked to drink. The She crawled 
to caress the hand that set down the jug, and waited 
till the breathing resumed. She came back to me—^I 
had not stirred—with blazing eyes. ‘How can you 
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dare this?’ she said. ‘But why not?’ I answered. ‘If it is 
not something, it is sure to be something else.’ Her 
fire and fury passed. ‘To whom do you say it!’ she 
assented. ‘There is always something else to fear—^not 
for myself but for My Bone yonder.’ 

Then began a conversation unique, I should imagine, 
even among Ourselves. My old, unlovely, savage 
Aunt, as I shall henceforth call her, was eaten alive 
with fears for the Girl—not so much on account of her 
distemper, but because of Two She-Persons-Enemies 
—whom she described to me minutely by Eye and 
Nose—one like a Ferret, the other like a Goose. 

These, she said, meditated some evil to the Girl 
against which my Aunt and the Girl’s Father, the 
Person of the Spade, were helpless. The Two Enemies 
carried about with them certain papers, by virtue of 
which the Girl could be taken away from the cottage 
and my Aimt’s care, precisely as she had seen sheep 
taken out of her pasture by Persons with papers, and 
driven none knew whither. 

The Enemies would come at intervals to the cottage 
in daytime (when my Aunt’s duty held her with the 
sheep) and always they left behind them the Taint of 
misery and anxiety. It was not that she feared the 
Enemies personally. She feared nothing except a 
certain Monsieur The-Law who, I understood later, 
cowed even her. 

Naturally I sympathised. I did not know this gentil- 
hommier de Loire, but I knew Fear. Also, the Girl was 
of the same stock as He who had Fed and welcomed 
me and Whose voice Had reassured. My Aunt sud¬ 
denly demanded if I purposed to take up my residence 
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with them. I would have detailed to her my adven¬ 
tures. She was acutely uninterested in them all except 
so far as they served her purposes, which she explained. 
She would allow me to live on condition diat I 
reported to her, nightly beside the faggot-stack, all I 
had seen or heard or suspected of every action and 
mood of the Girl during the day; any arrivsl of the 
Enemies, as she called them; and whatever 1 might 
gather from their gestures and tones. In other words I 
was to spy for her as Those of Us who aco rapany 
tlie Forest Guards spy for their detestable Matters. 

I was not disturbed. (I had had experience of the 
Forest Guard.) Still there remained my digidty and 
something which I suddenly felt was even more 
precious to me. ‘Ma Xante,’ I said, ‘what I do lepends 
not on you but on My Bone in the cottage dn re.’ She 
understood. ‘What is there on Him' she said, ‘to 
draw you?’ ‘Such things are like Truffles,’ was my 
answer. ‘They are there or they are not there.’ ‘I do 
not know what “Truffles” may be,’ she snapped. ‘He 
has nothing useful to me except that He, too, fears for 
my Girl. At any rate your infatuation for Him makes 
you more useful as an aid to my plans.’ ‘We shall 
see,’ said I. ‘But—to talk of affairs of importance— 
do you seriously mean that you have no knowledge 
of Truffles?’ She was convinced that I mocked her. 
‘Is it,’ she demanded, ‘some lapdog’s trick?’ She said 
this of Truffles—of my Truffles! 

The impasse was total. Outside of the Girl on the 
cot and her sheep (for I can testify that, with them, 
she was an Artist) the square box of my Aunt’s head 
held not one single thought. My patience forsook me. 
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but not my politeness. ‘Cheer up, old one!’ I said. ‘An 
honest heart outweighs many disadvantages of ignor¬ 
ance and low birth.’... 

And She? I thought she would have devoured me 
in my hair! When she could speak, she made clear 
that she was ‘bom’—entirely so—of a breed mated and 
trained since the days of the First Shepherd. In return 
I explained that I was a specialist in the discovery,jof 
delicacies which the genius of my ancestors Had revealed 
to Persons since the First Person first scratched in the 
first dirt. 

She did not believe me—nor do I pretend that I 
had been entirely accurate in my genealogy—but she 
addressed me henceforth as ‘My Nephew.’ 

Thus that wonderful night passed, with the moths, 
the bats, the owls, the sinking moon, and the varied 
respirations of the Girl. At sunrise a call broke out 
from beyond the woods. My Avmt vanished to her 
day’s office. I went into the house and found Him 
lacing one gigantic boot. Its companion lay beside 
the hearth. I brought it to Him (I had seen my Father 
do as much for that Pierrotmet my Master). 

He was loudly pleased. He patted my head, and when 
the Girl entered, told her of my exploit. She called 
me to be caressed, and, though die Black Taint upon 
her jtiude me cringe, I came. She belonged to Him 
—as at that moment I realized that I did. 

liere began my new life. By day I accompanied 
Him to His charcoal—sole guardian of His coat and 
the bread and cheese on the bank, or, remembering 
my Aimt’s infatuadon, fluctuated between the char¬ 
coal-mound and the house to spy upon the Girl, 
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when she was not with Him. He was all that I desired 
—in the sound of His soUd tread; His deep but gentle 
voice; the sympathetic texture and scent of His 
clothes; the safe hold of His hand when He would 
shde me into His great outer pocket and carry me 
through the far woods where He dealt secretly with 
rabbits. Like peasants, who are alone more thm most 
Persons, He talked aloud to himself, and presently to 
me, asking my opinion of the height of a wire hrom 
the ground. 

My devotion He accepted and repaid from the first. 
My Art he could by no means comprehecid. For, 
naturally, I followed my Art as every Artist must, even 
when it is misunderstood. If not, he comes to pre¬ 
occupy himself mournfully with his proper fleas. 

My new surroundings; the larger size anti closer 
spacing of the oaks; the heavier nature of the 
soils; the habits of the lazy wet winds—^a hundred 
considerations which the expert takes into accoimt 
—demanded changes and adjustments of my tech¬ 
nique. . . . My reward? I found and brought Him 
Truffles of the best. I nosed them into His hand. I 
laid them on the threshold of the cottage and they 
filled it with their fragrance. He and the Girl diought 
that I amused myself, and would throw—throw!— 
them for me to retrieve, as though they had been 
stones and I a puppy! What more could I do? The 
scimt over that ground was lost. 

But the rest was happiness, tempered with vivid 
fears when we were apart lest, if the wind blew 
beyond moderation, a tree might fall and crush Him; 
lest when He worked late He might disappear into 
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one of those terrible river-pits so common in the 
world whence 1 had come, and be lost widiout trace. 
There was no peril I did not imagine for Him dll I 
could hear His feet walking securely on soimd earth 
long before the Girl had even suspected. Thus my heart 
was hght in spite of the nightly conferences with my 
formidable Aunt, who linked her own dismal appre¬ 
hensions to every account that I rendered of the Girl’s 
day-life and acdons. For some cause or other, the 
Two Enemies had not appeared since my Aunt had 
warned me against them, and there was less of Fear 
in the house. Perhaps, as I once hinted to my Aunt, 
owing to my presence. 

It was an unfortunate remark. I should have remem¬ 
bered her gender. She attacked me, that night, on a 
new scent, bidding me observe diat she herself was 
decorated with a Collar of Office which established 
her position before all the world. I was about to com¬ 
pliment her, when she observed, in the low even tone 
of detachment peculiar to Shes of age, that, unless I 
were so decorated, not only was I outside the Law 
(that Person of whom, I might remember, she had 
oftoQ spoken) but could not be formally accepted into 
any household. 

How, then, I demanded, might I come by this pro¬ 
tection? In her own case, she said, die Collar was hers 
by right as a Preceptress of Sheep. To procure a Collar 
for me would be a matter of Pieces or even of Thin 
Papers, from His chimney. (I recalled poor Pluton’s 
warning diat everything changes at last into such 
things.) If He chose to give of His Pieces for my Collar, 
my civil status would be impregnable. Odierwise, 
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having no business or occupation, I lived, said my 
Aunt, like the rabbits—by favour and accident. 

‘But, ma Xante,’ I cried, *I have die secret of an Art 
beyond all others.’ 

‘That is not understood in these parts,’ she repUed. 
‘You have told me of it many times, but I do not 
beUeve. What a pity it is not rabbits! You ace small 
enough to creep down their burrows. But these 
precious things of yours under the ground w fiich no 
one but you can find—it is absurd.’ 

‘It is an absurdity', dien, which fills Persont’ chim¬ 
ney-places with Pieces and Thin Papers. Listen, ma 
Xante!’ I all but howled. ‘The world I came fr om was 
stuffed with things underground which all Persons 
desired. This world here is also rich in ther i, but I 
—I alone—can bring diem to Ught!’ 

She repeated acridly, ‘Here is not there. It should 
have been rabbits.’ 

I turned to go. I was at the end of my forces. 

‘You talk too much of the world whence you came,’ 
my Aunt sneered. ‘Where is that world?’ 

‘I do not know,’ I answered miserably and crawled 
under my faggots. As a matter of routine, when my 
report h^ been made to my Aunt, I would take post 
on the foot of His bed where I should be available in 
case of bandits. But my Aunt’s words had barred that 
ever-op^ door. 

My suspicions worked like worms in my system. 
If He chose. He could kick me off on to die floor— 
beyond sound of His desired voice—^into the rabid 
procession of fears and flights whence He had dehvered 
me. Whither, then, should I go? . .. There remained 
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only my lost world where Persons knew the value of 
Truffles and of Those of Us who could find them. I 
would seek that world! 

With this intention, and a bitterness in my belly as 
though I had mouthed a toad, I came out after dawn 
and fled to the edge of the woods through which He 
and I had wandered so often. They were bounded by 
a tall stone wall, along which I quested for an open¬ 
ing. I found none till I reached a small house beside 
shut gates. Here an officious One of Us advanced upon 
me with threats. I was in no case to argue or even to 
expostulate. I hastened away and attacked the wall 
again at another point. 

But after a while, I found myself back at the house 
of the Officious One. I recommenced my circuit, but 
—^there was no end to that W^I remembered crying 
aloud to it in hope it might fall down and pass me 
through. I remember appealing to the Vicomte to 
come to my aid. I remember a flight of big black 
birds, calling the very name of my lost world—‘Aa— 
or’ ^—above my head. But soon they scattered in all 
directions. Only the Wall continued to continue, and 
I blindly at its foot. Once a She-Person stretched out 
her hand towards me. I fled—as I fled from an amazed 
rabbit who, like myself, existed by favour and accident. 

Anodier Person coming upon me threw stones. 
This turned me away from the Wall and so broke its 
attraction. I subsided into an aimless Hmp of hours, 
until some woods that seemed famfliar received me 
into dieir shades.... 

I found me at the back of the large white Chfiteau 

1 Gabon? 
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in the hollow, which I had seen only once, far off, on 
the first day of my arrival in diis world. I looked 
down through bushes on to ground divided by strips 
of still water and stone. Here were birds, bigger than 
turkeys, with enormous voices and tails which they 
raised one against the other, while a white-haired 
She-Person dispensed them food from a pan die held 
between sparkling hands. My Nose told me that she 
was unquestionably of race—descended front cham¬ 
pion strains. I would have crawled nearer, but the 
greedy birds forbade. I retreated uphill into thr woods, 
and, moved by I know not what agonies of frustra¬ 
tion and bewilderment, threw up my head and 
lamented. 

The harsh imperative call of my Aunt cut fhrough 
my self-pity. I found her on duty in pasdares still 
bounded by that Wall which encircled my world. 
She charged me at once with having some disreput¬ 
able affair, and, for its sake, deserting my post with 
the Girl. I could but pant. Seeing, at last, my distress, 
she said, ‘Have you been seeking that lost world of 
yours?’ Shame closed my mouth. She continued, in 
softer tones, ‘Except when it concerns My Bone, do 
not take all that I say at full-fang. There are others as 
foohsh as you. Wait my return.’ ^ 

She left me with an affectation, almost a coquetry, 
of extreme fatigue. To her charge had been added a 
new detachment of sheep who wished to escape. They 
had scattered into separate crowds, each widi a differ¬ 
ent objective and a different speed. My Aimt, keep¬ 
ing the high ground, allowed them to disperse, till her 
terrible voice, thrice lifted, brought them to halt. 
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Then, in one long loop of flight, my Aimt, a dumb 
fury lying wide on their flank, swept down with a 
certainty, a speed, and a calculation which almost 
remind^ me of my friend the Vicomte. Those diffuse 
and errant imbeciles reunited and inclined away from 
her in a mob of mixed smells and outcries—to find 
themselves exquisitely penned in an angle of the fence, 
my Aunt, laid flat at full length, facing them! One 
after another their heads dropped and they resumed 
their eternal business of mutton-m^mg.. 

My Aimt came Ba^, her a^ectation of decrepitude 
heightened to heighten her performance. And who 
was I, an Artist also, to mock her? 

‘You wonder why my temper is not of the blimtest?’ 
she said. ‘You could not have done that.’ 

‘But at least I can appreciate it,’ I cried. ‘It was 
superb! It was unequalled! It was faultless! You did 
not even nip one of them.’ 

‘With sheep that is to confess failure,’ she said. ‘Do 
you, then, gnaw your Truffles?’ It was the first time 
that she had ever admitted dieir existence! My genuine 
admiration, none the worse for a little flattery, opened 
her heart. She spoke of her youthful triumphs at sheep- 
herding expositions; of rescues of lost lambs, or in¬ 
capable mothers found reversed in ditches. Oh, she 
was all an Artist, my thin-flanked, haggard-eyed Aunt 
by enforced adoption. She even let me talk of the 
Vicomte! 

Suddenly (the shadows had stretched) she leaped, 
with a grace I should never have suspected, on to a 
stone wall and stood long at far gaze. ‘Enough of this 
nonsense,’ she said brutally. ‘You are rested now. 
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Get to your work. If you could see, my Nephew, 
you would observe the Ferret and the Goose walking 
there, three fields distant. They have come again for 
My Bone. They will keep to the path tmde for 
JPw^ns. Go at once to the cottage b^fe 3ioy arrive 
and—3o what you can to harass them. Run—run— 
mountebank of a yellow imbecile diat you ate!’ 

I turned on my tail, as We say, and took die direct 
line through my wcU-known woods at my utmost 
speed since her orders dispatched me without loss of 
dignity towards my heart’s one desire. And I was 
received by Him, and by the Girl with luufeigned 
rapture. They passed me from one to the o'^her like 
therarestof Truffles; rebuked me,not too severely,for 
my long absence; felt me for possible injuries from 
traps; brought me bread and milk, which I sorely 
needed; and by a hundred dehcate attentions showed 
me the secure place I occupied in their heartn. I gave 
my dignity to the cats, and it is not too much to say 
that we were all engaged in a veritable pas de trois 
when a shadow fell across our threshold and the 
Two Enemies most rudely entered! 

I conceived, and gave vent to, instant detestation 
which, for a while, delayed their attack. When it 
canw. He and the Girl accepted it as yoked oxen 
receive the lash across the eyes—^with the piteous 
dignity which Earth, having so little to give diem, 
bestows upon her humbles. Like oxen, too, they 
backed side by side and pressed closer together. I 
renewed my comminadons from every angle as I 
saw how these distracted my adversaries. They then 
pointed passionately to me and my pan of bread and 
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milk which joy had prevented me from altogether 
emptying. Their tongues, I felt, were foul with 
reproach. 

At last He spoke. He mentioned my name more 
than once, but always (I could tell) in my defence. 
The Girl backed His point. I assisted with—and it was 
something—^all that I had ever heard in my lost world 
from the sans-kennailerie of die Street of the Foimtain. 
The Enemies renewed the charge. Evidendy my Aunt 
was right. Their plan was to take the Girl away in 
exchange for pieces of paper.'! saw the Ferret wave a 
paper beneath His nose. He shook His head and 
launched that peasant’s ‘No,’ which is one in all 
languages. 

Here I applauded vehemendy, continuously, mono¬ 
tonously, on a key which, also, I had learned in the 
Street of the Fountain. Nothing could have hved 
against it. The Enemies threatened, I could feel, some 
prodigious action or another; but at last they marched 
out of our presence. I escorted them to die charcoal- 
heap—the limit of our private domain—in a silence 
charged with possibiHties for their thick ankles. 

I returned to find my Two sunk in distress, but upon 
my account. I think they feared I might run away 
again, for they shut the door. They frequendy and 
tenderly repeated my name, which, with them, was 
‘Teem.’ Finally He took a Thin Paper from the chim¬ 
ney-piece, shd me into His outside pocket and walked 
swifdy to the Village, which I had never smelt before. 

In a place where a She-Person was caged behind 
bars. He exchanged the Thin Paper for one which he 
laid under my nose, saying ‘Teem! Look! This is 
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Licence-and-Law all-right!’ In yet another place, I 
was set down before a Person who exhaled a grateful 
flavour of dried skins. My neck was then encircled 
by a Collar bearing a bright badge of office. All 
Persons rovuid me expressed admiration and said 
‘Lor I’ many times. On our return through the Village 
I stretched my decorated neck out of Hfc pocket, like 
one of the gjp^dy birds at the Chiteau to impress 
Those of Us who might be abroad that I v as now 
under fid! protection of Monsieur Le Law (tvhoever 
he might be), and thus the equal of my exactii>g Aunt. 

That night, by the Girl’s bed, my Aunt Wiks at her 
most difficult. She cut short my history of r ly cam¬ 
paign, and cross-examined me coldly as to v hat had 
actually passed. Her interpretations were not cheering. 
She prophesied our Enemies would return, more 
savage for having been checked. She said thit when 
they mentioned my name (as I have told you) it was 
to rebuke Him for feeding me, a vagabond, on good 
bread and milk, when I did not, according to Mon¬ 
sieur Le Law, belong to Him. (She herself, she added, 
had often been shocked by His extravagance in this 
regard.) I pointed out that my Collar now disposed 
of inconvenient questions. So much she ungraciously 
conceded, but—I had described the scene to her— 
argued that He had taken the Thin Paper out of its 
hiding-place because I had cajoled Him with my 
‘lapdog’s tricks,’ and that, in default of that Paper, 
He would go without food, as well as without what 
he burned under His nose, which to Him would be 
equally serious. 

I was aghast. ‘But, Ma Tante,’ I pleaded, ‘show me 
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—make me any way to teach Him that the earth on 
which He walks so loftily can fill His chimneys with 
Thin Papers, and I promise you that She shall eat 
chicken!’ My evident sincerity—perhaps, too, the 
finesse of my final appeal—shook her. She mouthed a 
paw in thought. 

‘You have shown Him those wonderful under- 
groimd-things of yours?’ she resumed. 

‘But often. And to your Girl also. They thought 
they were stones to tlurow. It is because of my si2e 
that I am not taken seriously.’ I would have lamented, 
but she struck me down. Her Girl was coughing. 

‘Be silent, unlucky that you are! Have you shown 
your Truffles, as you call them, to anyone else?’ 

‘Those Two are all I have ever met in this world, 
my Aunt.’ 

‘That was true till yesterday,’ she repUed. ‘But at 
the back of the Chfiteau—this afternoon—eh?’ (My 
friend the Vicomte was right when he warned me that 
all elderly Shes have six ears and ten noses. And the 
older the more!) 

‘I saw that Person only from a distance. You know 
her, then, my Aunt?’ 

‘If I know Her! She met me once when I was lamed 
by thorns under my left heel-pad. She stopped me. She 
took them out. She also put her hand on my head.’ 

‘Alas, I have not your charms I’ I riposted. 

: ‘Listen, before my temper snaps, my Nephew. She 
has returned to her Chateau. Lay one of those things 
diat you say you find, at her feet. I do not credit your 
tales about them, but it is possible that She may. She 
is of race. She knows all. She may make you that way 
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for which you ask so loudly. It is only a chance. But, 
if it succeeds, and My Bone does not eat the chickens 
you have promised her, I will, for sure, tear out your 
throat.’ 

‘My Aunt,’ I replied, ‘I am infinitely obUged. You 
have, at least, shown me a way. What a pity you were 
bom with so many thorns under your tongi e!’ And 
I fled to take post at the foot of His bed, whcte I slept 
vigorously—for I had hved that day!—^till time to 
bring Him His morning boots. 

We then went to our charcoal. As official (ruardian 
of the Coat I permitted myself no excursions till He 
was busied stopping the vents of httle flam<'S on the 
flanks of the mound. Then I moved toward a patch 
of ground which I had noted long ago. On ny way, 
a chance of the air told me that the Bom Orie o f Ae 
Chiteau was walking on the verge of ^e wood. I 
lled^to^my patch, which was even more fruitful dian 
I had thought. I had unearthed several Truflles when 
the sound of her tread hardened on the bare ground 
beneath the trees. Selecting my largest and ripest, I 
bore it reverently towards her, dropped it in her path, 
and took a pose of humble devotion. Her Nose in¬ 
formed her before her eyes. I saw it wrinkle and sniff 
deliciously. She stooped and with sparkling hands 
lifted my gift to smell. Her sympathetic appreciation 
emboldened me to pull the fringe of her clothes in the 
direction of my litde store exposed beneath the oak. 
She knelt and, raptvurously inhaling their aroma, trans¬ 
ferred them to a small basket on her arm. (All Bom 
Ones bear such baskets when they walk upon their 
own earths.) 
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Here He called my name. I replied at once that I 
was coming, but that matters of the utmost import¬ 
ance held me for the moment. We moved on to¬ 
gether, the Bom One and I, and found Him beside 
His coat setting apart for me my own bread and 
cheese. We hved, we two, each always in the other’s 
life! 

I had often seal that Pierromiet my Master, who 
dehvered me to strangers, imcover and bend at the 
side-door of the Chateau in my lost world over yonder. 
Atno time was he beautiful. But He-—My Own Bone to 
me I—though He too was uncovered, stood beautifully 
erect and as a peasant of race should bear himself when 
He and His are not being tortured by Ferrets or Geese. 
For a short time. He and the Bom One did not 
concern themselves with me. They were obviously 
of old acquaintance. She spoke; she waved her spark¬ 
ling hands; she laughed. He responded gravely, at 
dignifted ease, like my friend the Vicomte. Then I 
heard my name many times. I fancy He may have told 
her something of my appearance in this world. (We 
peasants do not tell all to any one.) To prove to her 
my character, as He conceived it. He threw a stone. 
With as much emphasis as my love for Him allowed, 
I signified that this game of lapdogs was not mine. 
She commanded us to return to the woods. There He 
said to me as though it were some question of His 
magnificent boots, ‘Seek, Teem! Find, Teem!’ and 
waved His arms at random. He did not know! Even 
then, My Bone did not know! 

But I—I was equal to die occasion! Without un¬ 
necessary gesture; stifling the squeaks of rapture that 
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rose in my throat; coldly, almost, as my Father, I 
made point after point, picked up my lines and worked 
them (His attendant spade saving me the trouble 
of digging) till the basket was full. At this juncmre 
the Girl—they were seldom far apart—appeared 
with all the old miseries on her face, and behind 
her (I had been too occupied with my Art, or I 
should have yelled on their scent) walked he Two, 
Enemies! 

They had not spied us up there among die <xees, for 
they rated her all the way to the charcoal-h-tap. Our 
Bom One descended upon them softly as a misr through 
which shine the stars, and greeted them in th( voice of 
a dove out of summer fohage. I held me still. She 
needed no aid, that one! They grew louder and more 
loud; she increasingly more suave. They flotrished at 
her one of their detestable papers which she received 
as though it had been all the Truffles in the world. 
They talked of Monsieur Le Law. From her renewed 
smiles I understood that he, too, had the honour of 
her friendship. They continued to talk of him. . . . 
Then . . . she abolished them! How? Speaking with 
the utmost reverence of both, she reminded me of my 
friend the Vicomte disentangling an agglomeration of 
distracted, and therefore dangerous, beefs at the Rail¬ 
way Station. There was the same sage turn of the 
head, the same almost invisible stiffening of the 
shoulders, the very same small voice out of the side of 
the mouth, saying, T charge myself with this.’ And 
then—and then—those insupportable offspring of a 
jumped-up gentilhommier were transformed into ami¬ 
able and impressed members of their proper class. 
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giving ground slowly at first, but finally evaporating 
—^yes, evaporating—like bad smells—^in the direction 
of the world whence they had intruded. 

During die relief that followed, die Girl wept and 
wept and wept. Our Bom One led her to the cottage 
and consoled. We showed her our bed beside the 
faggots and all our other small disposidons, including 
a botde out of which the Girl was used to drink. (I 
tasted once some that had been spilt. It was like im- 
fresh fish—^fit only for cats.) She saw, she heard, she 
considered all. Calm came at her every word. She 
would have given Him some Pieces, in exchange, I 
suppose, for her filled basket. He pointed to me to 
show that it was my work. She repeated most of the 
words she had employed before—my name among 
them—^because one must explain many times to a 
peasant who desires not to comprehend. At last He 
took the Pieces. 

Then my Bom One stooped down to me beside 
His foot and said, in the language of my lost world, 
‘Knowest thou. Teem, that this is all thy work? With¬ 
out thee we can do nothing. Knowest thou, my Uttle 
dear Teem?’ If I knew! Had He listened to me at the 
first the situation would have been regularised half a 
season before. Now I could fill his chimney-places as 
my Father had filled that of that disgusting Pierrounet. 
Logically, of course, I should have begun a fresh 
demonstration of my Art in proof of my zeal for the 
interests of my famille. But I did not. Instead, I ran 
—I rolled—I leaped—I cried aloud—I fawned at their 
knees! What would you? It was hairless, toothless 
sentiment, but it had the success of a hurricane! They 
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accepted me as though I had been a Person—and He 
more unreservedly than any of them. It was my 
supreme moment! 

I have at last reduced my famille to the Routine 
which is indispensable to the right-minded among Us. j 
For example: At intervals He and I descenl to the ' 
Chateau with our basket of Truffles for our B( m One. 
If she is there she caresses me. If elsewhere, hd basket 
pursues her in a stink-cart. So does, also, hei Chef, a 
well-scented Person and, I can testify, an Artsst. This, 

I imderstand, is our exchange for the right t< > exploit 
for ourselves all other Truffles that I may fii d inside 
the Great Wall. These we dispense to another stink- 
cart, filled with delightful comestibles, whi^Ji waits 
for us regularly on the stink-cart-road by the House 
of the Gate where the Officious One pursued me. We 
are paid into the hand (trust us peasants!) in Pieces or 
Papers, while I stand guard against bandits. 

As a result, the Girl has now a wooden-roofed house 
of her own-open at one side and capable of being 
turned round against winds by His strong one hand. 
Here she arranges the bottles from which she drinks, 
and here comes—^but less and less often—a dry Person 
of mixed odours, who apphes his ear at the end of 
a stick, to her thin back. Thus, and owing to the 
chickens which, as I promised my Aunt, she eats, the 
Taint of her distemper diminishes. My Aimt denies 
that it ever existed, but her infatuation—have I told 
you?—has no bounds! She has been given honourable 
demission from her duties with sheep and has frankly 
installed herself in the Girl’s outside bed-house, which 
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she does not encourage me to enter. I can support that. 
I too have My Bone.... 

Only it comes to me, as it does to most of Us who 
Uve so swiftly, to dream in my sleep. Then I return 
to my lost world—to the whistling, dry-leaved, thin 
oaks that are not these giant ones—^to the stony httle 
hillsides and treacherous river-pits that are not these 
secure pastures—to the sharp scents that are not these 
scents—to the companionship of poor Pluton and Dis 
—to the Street of the Fountain up which marches to 
meet me, as when I was a rude htde puppy, my friend, 
my protector, my earUest adoration. Monsieur le 
Vicomte Bouvier de Brie. 

At this point always, I wake; and not tiU I feel His 
foot beneath the bedderie, and hear His comfortable 
breathing, does my lost world cease to bite.. . . 

Oh, wise and well-beloved guardian and playmate 
of my youth—it is true—it is true, as thou didst 
warn me—Outside his Art an Artist must never dream! 


THE END 
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